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Addenda  and  Corrigenda 


page  15 


Larry  Smith  did  not  play  the  organ 
continuo  in  the  Hofmann  cantata. 


Week  5 
page  IT 

page  19 


Michael  Tilson  Thomas  played  the  Cant ic urn 
sacrum  twice  -  in  memory  of  Dr  Koussevitzky. 

Two  versions  of  the  Cage  Suite  for  toy  piano 
were  played  at  the  concert.  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas  played  on  solo  piano  first ,  then 
orchestra  played  the  Lou  Harrison  orchestration 
after. 


Week  6 


page  19 


Handel  Messiah  was  a  first  complete  performance  at 
the  Berkshire  Festival. 
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People  care  about  Dannon 
because  Dannon  cares 
about  yogurt. 


The  way  Dannon  watches  over  its  yogurt!  The  fruit  has  to  be 
just  so.  Everything  has  to  be  100%  natural— nothing  artificial. 
Packages  even  spell  out  the  dating  in  plain  English.  And  they're 
delivered  direct  to  each  store— so  the  yogurt  is  always  in  fresh, 
perfect  condition. 

Is  it  worth  going  to  all  this  trouble?  All  we  can  tell  you  is  that 
Dannon  is  America's  best-selling  yogurt  by  far. 


Dannon 

The  natural  one. 
No  artificial  anything. 


Milk  Products,  22-11  38th  Avenue,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y.  11101 


a  place  to  think 


A  community  planned  to 
preserve  the  ecostructure  of  the 
original  forest  -  dirt  roads,  hiking 
paths,  lakes  and  ponds,  clean  air, 
4  to  6  acres  all  by  yourself, 
adjoining  a  15,000  acre  forest. 

Strong  protective  covenants, 
prices  from  $1 2,900  to  $2  7, 000. 
Restricted  to  155  lots. 


By     appointment     only.     Tel.   413-623-8933 
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Quality  Shows 
at  Boston  University 


At  Boston  University  School  of  Fine  and 
Applied  Arts  we  do  more  than  teach 
musical  performance,  painting,  and 
acting. 

We  immerse  our  students  in 
the  arts. 

We  expose  them  to  a  faculty  of 
performing  artists:  men  and  women  still 
actively  engaged  in  distinguished 
careers  (including  twenty- eight  current 
members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  concert  soloists,  Broadway 
directors,  and  award- winning  painters). 

We  involve  them  in  a  full  range 
of  creative  activity,  teaching  them  the 
fundamentals  of  their  crafts  so  that  they 
may  grow  into  innovative  artists. 

We  offer  bachelor  and  master's 
degrees  in  acting,  directing,  design,  and 
theater  education;  art  education,  graphic 
design,  painting,  and  sculpture  (bachelor 
level  only);  musical  performance,  history 
and  literature  of  music,  theory  and  com- 
position, and  music  education.  And 
doctoral  degrees  in  performance,  music 
education,  and  composition. 

We  proffer  a  degree  of  quality 
you  won't  find  anywhere  else! 


Boston  University  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

Norman  Dello  Joio,  acting  dean 
855  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02215 
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LENOX 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Make  this  day 
your  way  of  life. 


Why  not  enjoy  the  Berkshires  year 
'round,  in  all  its  glorious  seasons? 

Think  of  it.  The  green  and  lavender 
hills,  sparkling  mountain  streams, 
blue  lakes,  and  the  sweet  fragrance 
of  fresh  air,  all  yours  to  enjoy  any 
time  ...  all  the  time  ...  in  your  own 
carefree  home  in  the  Berkshires. 

Rolling  Hills  in  the  Berkshires  is 
such  a  place,  a  65  acre  condominium 
concept  in  the  charming,  peaceful 
village  of  Lenox. 

Set  in  spacious,  undulating  acres 
of  lawn,  woodland,  streams  and  ponds, 
these  homes  offer  you  comfort, 
serenity  and  carefree  living. 


You  will  own  your  own  home,  but 
all  outside  maintenance,  including 
lawn  mowing  and  snow  plowing,  will 
be  done  for  you. 

And  more. 

Your  purchase  price  includes  your 
ownership  share  and  full  use  of  your 
own  beautiful  on-site  9  hole  private 
golf  course,  a  swimming  pool,  two 
tennis  courts,  and  the  Rolling  Hills 
Club  House  ...  all  built  and  ready 
to  use. 

There's  more,  so  much  more  that 
there  isn't  room  enough  here  to  tell 
you  about  it. 

Come  see  us.  We're  only  a  short 
drive  away  in  Lenox,  Massachusetts. 

Rolling  Hills 

in  the  Berkshires 

BY  WASSERMAN  DEVELOPMENT  CORP. 
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Spend  an  evening-ora  week-with  us! 


L&. 


A  lot  of  places  serve  steak.  But 
there's  only  one  steak  house  like 
the  Branding  Iron.  Maybe  it's  the 
charcoal  broiling,  or  the  salad  bar 
or  the  draft  beer.  Maybe  it's  the 
decor— as  elegantly  casual  as  any 
steak  house  and  "saloon"  east  of 
San  Francisco . .  .with  flickering  gas- 
lights, polished  walnut  and  shining 
brass. 

Good  food,  good  company  in  a  nos- 
talgic atmosphere— The  Branding 
Iron,  the  most  civilized  steak  house 
in  the  Berkshires. 

Bsaun 


PLAZA  LEVEL,  BERKSHIRE  COMMON,  P1TTSFIELD 


The  Colonial  Hilton  Inn— a  magnificent  modern 
14-story  inn  right  in  the  heart  of  the  Berkshires 
...a  complete  resort  complex  with  luxurious 
air-conditioned  rooms  and  suites,  dining  in 
three  restaurants,  glass-domed  pool,  saunas, 
cinema,  indoor  parking  and  two-level  shopping 
plaza— all  under  one  roof.* 


George  Page's  Colonial 
Restaurant— hearty 

New  England  fare  in  a 
tradition  of  elegance. 


Lautrec  Lounge- 
cocktails  and  ooh-la- 
in  a  very  intimate 
atmosphere. 


la 


Cafe  Shop— breakfast, 
lunch  and  cocktails 
by  poolside. 

Top  of  the  Common 

. . .  skytop  cocktail  lounge 
with  dancing  and  live 
entertainment;  luncheon 
buffet  on  weekdays. 


UDolonioJ 
Hilton  Inn 

Welcome  is  just  Ihe  beginning. 

Berkshire  Common,  Pittsfield  (413)  499-2000 


*lnquire  about  our  seasonal  package  plans. 
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After  months,  perhaps  years  of  dreaming  of  building  your  own  home,  you  are  now  settling 
down  to  fhe  serious  consideration  of  this  important  step.  You  are  highly  selective  and  very 
discriminating  because  you  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  best.  You  will  demand 
excellence  of  design,  the  highest  order  of  craftsmanship,  and  the  finest  of  quality  materials. 
You  will  require  comprehensive  information  on  which  to  base  your  choice  and  the  assurance 
of  an  unquestionable  integrity  on  the  part  of  the  source  selected.  If  this  describes  your 
situation,  may  we  suggest  you  inquire  about  a  Deck  House. 

DECK  HOUSE  Model  Homes  may  be  seen  in  Carlisle  and  Boxford,  Mass.  (617)  369-7000; 
Redding  Ridge,  Conn.  (203)  938-2522;  Annapolis,  Md.  (301)  849-2411;  and  Durham,  N.C.  (919) 
489-8883.  Or  send  $2.00  for  a  completely  informative,  illustrated  brochure  to: 


DECK  HOUSE"  INC 

DEPT.  T  930  MAIN  STREET,  ACTON,  MASS.  01720 


Barring! on  Savings.  Great. 

244  Main  Street,  Great  Barrington,  528-1190 
Main  Street,  Sheffield,  229-8516 
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JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
lerome  Rosen 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 


second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Marylou  Speaker 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 


violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 


basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 


flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 


piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

Eb  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 


horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 


trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 


percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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personnel  manager  William  Moyer 
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BERKSHIRE  LAKES  ESTATES 


^L^V-^ 


Country  Living  at  its  best! 

Swimming  and  boating  on  a  crystal  clear  lake.  Tennis  courts  and 
boat  docks.  Adjacent  to  large  state  forest  for  privacy.  Lake  front, 
lake  view,  lake  access  lots  (one  acre  or  larger)  from  $1 0,000.  Pres- 
tigious community. 

TO  VISIT:  Take  Mass.  Turnpike  to  Lee,  Mass.  Take  Rt.  20  East. 
Continue  4  miles  to  Belden's  Tavern  left  for  two  miles  to  Berkshire 
Lakes  Estates. 

BERKSHIRE  LAKES  ESTATES 

YOKUM  POND  ROAD 

BECKET,  MASS.  01223 

TEL:  413-623-8747 
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Choose  From 
Over  2C.000  Items.    V^XI^ 

OPEN  EVERY  EAY 
ALL  YEAR 


Recapture  Yesteryear's  Nostalgia  at 

Seth  &  Jed's  Country  Store 


Herbs  ani  Spices         Gottrmet  Fm4s 

Old -Fashioned  MaPle  Products 
Candy  Choice  Cheeses 

Imported  Delicacies  Jams  and  Jellies 

Papeteries  Apothecary  Jars 
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A  complete  source  for  China,  Glass, 
Dinnerware,  Clocks,  Candles,  Lamps  & 
Lighting  Fixtures,  Baskets  &  Pottery, 
Woodenware,  Pewter,  Brass  &  Copper, 
Door  Stops,  Hitching  Posts,  Weather- 
vanes,  Braided  &  Hooked  Rugs.Woven 
Coverlets,  Place  Mats  &  Table  Linens, 
Gourmet  Cookware,  Colonial  Hard- 
ware, Franklin  Stoves,  Andirons  & 
Fireplace  Equipment, Pictures,  Wall 
Hangings,  Mechanical  Banks,  Excit- 
ing Imports,  Decorative  Accessories, 
Documentary  Fabrics  &  Wallpapers, 
Upholstered  &  Early  American  Furn- 
iture, Authorized  "Colonial  Williams- 
burg" and  "Museum  Collection"  Repro- 
ductions,  Authentic  Americana  and 
distinctive  Country  Clothes. 

^^Aunt  Abigail's  (Attic  *~ 

EXCLUSIVE  COUNTRY  CLOTHES 


Our  own  hand  made 
fashions  of  distinction. 
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En.g'la.xa.d/s  _<^.r».exica.arLS-  IL/£a.rlcet;pla.ce 
GH^E-AJT    JBJ*L.TlTlTl<TGrT02<T,     MASS. 
In  the  Big  Red  Barns  on  Stockbridge  Road,  Route  7  1  Mile  North  of  Great  Barrington 


As  featured  weekly  in 
THE. 

NEVMDRKER 

by 

J.JILL 

ZJltd. 

Telephone:  413-528  1500 
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A  map  of  Tanglewood,  which  shows  the  location  of  concert  halls,  parking 
areas,  offices,  telephones  and  rest  rooms,  is  printed  on  page  41  of  the  program. 
During  performances  the  rest  rooms  at  the  rear  of  the  Shed  are  closed. 


Latecomers  will  not  be  seated  until  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Members  of  the  audience  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  concert's  end  are  ear- 
nestly asked  to  do  so  between  works,  not  during  the  performance. 


Open  rehearsals.  The  open  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  held 
each  Saturday  morning  at  10.30  are  open  to  the  public.  The  charge  for  admis- 
sion is  $3.  The  open  rehearsals  benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 
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Ticket  information  for  all  Berkshire  Festival  events  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Festival  Ticket  Office  at  Tanglewood  (telephone  413-637-1600).  The  Office  is 
open  from  9  am  to  6  pm  daily,  and  until  intermission  on  concert  days. 


The  taking  of  photographs  during  musical  performances  is  not  allowed. 


The  use  of  recording  equipment  at  Tanglewood  is  not  allowed  at  any  time. 


Articles  lost  and  found.  It  will  be  much  appreciated  if  visitors  who  find  stray 
property  will  hand  it  in  to  any  Tanglewood  official.  Any  visitor  who  wishes  to 
recover  a  lost  article  should  call  at  the  Lost  and  Found  office  located  in  the 
house  of  the  Superintendent  near  the  Main  Gate. 
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Refreshments  can  be  obtained  in  the  area  to  the  west  of  the  Main  Gate  and 
visitors  are  invited  to  picnic  on  the  grounds  before  concerts.  Catering  is  by 
Ogden  Foods  Inc. 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Store  is  located  near  the  Main  Gate.  Phonograph  rec- 
ords, sheet  music,  books,  postcards,  films,  etc.,  are  obtainable.  The  store  remains 
open  for  half  an  hour  after  the  end  of  each  concert  in  the  Shed.  The  store  is 
managed  by  Van  Curler  Music  Company  of  Albany,  New  York. 


The  sculptures  displayed  on  the  Tanglewood  grounds  and  in  the  glass  house 
are  by  artists  who  live  or  work  in  the  Berkshires  and  the  surrounding  area. 


First  aid  is  available  at  the  Red  Cross  station  situated  near  the  Main  Gate.  In 
case  of  emergency,  please  contact  the  nearest  usher. 


Physicians  and  others  expecting  urgent  calls  are  asked  to  leave  their  name  and 
seat  number  with  the  Guide  at  the  Main  Gate  booth. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
record  exclusively  for  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
records  exclusively  for  POLYDOR,  a  division  of  Deutsche  Grammophon. 


BALDWIN   is  the   official    piano   of   the   Boston   Symphony   Orchestra   and   the 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 


WHITESTONE  PHOTO  is  the  official  photographer  to  the  Berkshire  Festival  and 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 
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phases  restaurant 


bernardston,  massachusetts 
tel.  (413)  648-9161 


Their  tables  were  stor'd  full  to  glad  the  sight, 
And  not  so  much  to  feed  on  as  delight. 

Shakespeare,  Pericles.  Act  i,  sc.  4,  1 .  28 


dinner-cocktails-banquet  facilities 

from  5:30  p.m.  weekdays,  from  4:00  p.m.  on  Sundays, 
closed  Mondays. 


reached  from  interstate  91 ,  exit  28,  and  route  10, 
via  bald  mountain  road,  and  huckle  hill  road. 


,-  i 


•.  OxfcV.  , 


■ft  I 

*  !%  »'•■'■ 


LEISURE  IEE 


A  FOUR-SEASON  VACATION  COMMUNITY 

PRIVATE  SKI  SLOPE  ...  31/2  MILE 
NATURAL  LAKE  ...  SANDY  BEACH  ... 
BOAT  DOCKS  ...  WOODED  HOMESITES  ... 
PRIVATE  ROADS  ...  MOUNTAIN  CLEAN 

AIR 


on  Route  20 


Lee,  Mass. 


413-243-1972 
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TANGLEWOOD    1973 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Friday  July  6  1973  at  7  o'clock 


WEEKEND  PRELUDE 


LARRY  SMITH     organ 


JOHANN  SEBASTIAN   BACH 


Concerto  in  G,  after  a  concerto  by  Count  Johann  Ernst 
of  Sachsen-Weimar,     S.  592 
Allegro 
Grave 
Presto 


Four  chorale  preludes 

Kyrie,  Gott  heiliger  Geist     S.  671 
Christ,  unser  Herr,  zum  Jordan  kamm     S.  684 
O  Lamm  Gottes  unschuldig     S.  656 
Wenn  wir  in  hochsten  Noten  sein     S.  668 


Passacaglia  and  fugue  in  C  minor     S.  582 
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the  Great  Apple  Pie 
Controversy 

Our  Chef  says  Apple  Pie  must  be  home- 
baked,  hot,  and  topped  with  cheddar.  So  we 
serve  it  that  way.  But  our  Innkeeper  insists 
on  home-baked  Apple  Pie,  cold,  without 
cheddar.  So  we  serve  it  that  way,  too. 

Help  us  settle  The  Controversy. 
Dme  here  anytime  from  early  morning 
until  late  in  the  evening.  Choose  Apple 
Pie,  any  style. 

While  you're  at  it,  choose  Roast 
Prime  Ribs  of  Beef  in  our  Dining  Room . . . 
or  dine  by  candlelight  in  our  flower-laden 
Courtyard ...  or  enjoy  delightful  cocktails 
in  The  Widow  Bingham's  Tavern ...  or 
sandwiches  (with  entertainment)  in  The 
Lion's  Den.  Enjoy  an  overnight  or  weekend 
stay,  too,  in  one  of  our  air  conditioned 
bedrooms  overlooking  the  Berkshires. 
Call  (413|  298-5545  for  reservations. 

'dfe  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Since  1773.  Stockbndge,  Mass.  01262. 
On  Rt.  7,  south  of  Tanglewood. 


CHESTERWOOD 


Barn  Gallery  and  Studio  of 

DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH 

Sculptor  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial 

Exhibit  of 

Sculpture  and  Painting. 

Beautiful  Garden,  Hemlock 

Forest  and  Nature  Trail 

Admission  $1.00  •  Children  $.25 

Open  Daily,  10-5 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 
(Off  Route  183,  Glendale) 


Margot  Fonteyn, 

Marcia  Haydee , 

Cynthia  Gregory 

and  Melissa  Hayden 

will  be  at  Jacob's  Pillow  this 


summer.  What  about  you? 


1973  Schedule 


July  3-7 

Special  Event  Gala  Opening  Week. 

Margot  Fonteyn 

Rosario  Galan  Ballet  Espafiol 

July  10-14 

Hartford  Ballet  Company 

with  Lisa  Bradely  and  Michael  Uthoff 

July  17-21 

Twyla  Tharp  Companyt 

Ballet  Brio 

Ballet  Brio  produced  by  Thomas  Andrew. 

July  24-28 

National  Ballett 

"the  Story  of  Cinderella" 

July  31 -August  4 

Pas  de  Deux  Program 

Jacqueline  Rayet*  and  Jean-Pierre  Franchetti* 

Roni  Mahler  and  Paul  Russell 

Jane  Kosminsky  and  Bruce  Becker 

Melissa  Hayden  and  Peter  Martins 

'American  debut 


August  7-11 

Carmen  De  Lavallade 

Members  of  the 

Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem 

August  14-18 

Marcia  Haydee  and  Richard  Cragun 

Cincinnati  Ballet  Company  t 

August  21-25 

Cynthia  Gregory  and  Terry  Orr 

with  dancers  of  American  Ballet  Theatre 

August  28-September  1 

Eleanor  D'Antuono  and  Ivan  Nagy 

Harkness  Ballet 

Programs  Subject  to  Change. 
tThese  projects  are  supported  in  part  by  grants 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  a  Federal  Agency. 
Jacob's  Pillow  also  receives  funds  from  the 
Massachusetts  State  Council  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities. 


Prices:  Margot  Fonteyn/Rosario  Galan— $9.50,  8.50,  7.50.  All  other  performances— $7.50,  6.50,  5.00 

Performance  schedule:  Tue.  Eve.  (opening  nights)  at  7:30  p.m.;  Wed.,  Fri.,  Sat.  Eves,  at  8:40  p.m.;  . 
Thur.  and  Sat.  Mats,  at  3:00  p.m.  No  Thursday  evenings.  Thursday  matinees  are  especially 
programmed  for  children. 

FOR  TICKET  AVAILABILITY  CALL  BOX  OFFICE  AT  (413)  243-0745  or  fill  out  coupon  below  and  mail 
with  stamped  self  addressed  envelope  to  address  indicated.  Make  checks  payable  to  Jacob's  Pillow 
Dance  Festival,  Inc.  Tickets  at  Ticketron. 


Date 

Day  of 
Week 

Mat. 

Eve. 

No.  of 
Tickets 

Price 
Each 

Total 

Enclosed  is  my  check/money  order  for  $_ 
Name 


Address. 
City 


.State. 


.Zip. 


MAIL  TO:  JACOB'S  PILLOW  DANCE  FESTIVAL,  BOX  287,  LEE,  MASS.  01238      T 


Ted  Shawn  (1891-1972)  Founder     Walter  Terry,  Acting  Director     Tom  Kerrigan,  General  Manager 

Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival  and  School 

Without  us  American  Dance  wouldn't  be  American. 


TANGLEWOOD    1973 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Friday  July  6  1973  at  9  o'clock 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 


J.  S.   BACH 


Brandenburg  concerto  no.  1  in  F     S.  1046 

Allegro 

Adagio 

Allegro 

Menuetto  -  trio  -  polacca  -  trio 

Concerto  for  two  violins  in  D  minor     S.  1043 

Vivace 

Largo,  ma  non  tanto 

Allegro 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN   &  JEROME   ROSEN 
intermission 

M.   HOFMANN       Cantata 'Meine  Seele  ruhmt  und  preist' for  tenor,  flute, 

oboe,  violin  and  continuo 

(formerly  attributed  to  J.  S.  Bach  as  Cantata  no.  189) 
Aria:  Meine  Seele  ruhmt  und  preist 
Recitative:  Denn  seh'  ich  mich 
Aria:  Gott  hat  sich  hoch  gesetzet 
Recitative:  O  was  vor  grosse  Dinge 
Aria:  Deine  Giite,  dein  Erbarmen 
SETH  McCOY     tenor 
DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER     flute, 
RALPH  GOMBERG     oboe,  JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin, 
JULES  ESKIN     ce//o,  HENRY  PORTNOI     double  bass, 
LARRY  SMITH     organ 

first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

J.  S.  BACH  Cantata  no.  52 'Falsche  Welt,  dirtrau' ich  nicht' 

Sinfonia:  allegro 

Recitative:  Falsche  Welt,  dir  trau'  ich  nicht 

Aria:  Immerhin,  wenn  ich  gleich  verstossen  bin 

Recitative:  Gott  ist  getreu 

Aria:  Ich  halt'  es  mitdem  lieben  Gott 

Chorale:  In  dich  hab'  ich  gehoffet 

BENITA  VALENTE     soprano 

TANGLEWOOD   FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver     conductor 
first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

The  program  notes  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  21 

Translations  of  the  Cantata  texts  are  printed  on  pages  23  &  24 
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TANGLEWOOD    1973 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Saturday  July  7  1973  at  8.30  pm 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


STANISLAW  SKROWACZEWSKI     conductor 


MOZART 


Adagio  and  fugue  in  C  minor     K.  546 


Sinfonia  concertante  for  oboe,  clarinet,  horn  and  bassoon 
in  E  flat     K.  297b 
Allegro 
Adagio 
Andantino  con  variazioni 

RALPH  GOMBERG     oboe,  HAROLD  WRIGHT     clarinet 
CHARLES   KAVALOSKI     horn,  SHERMAN  WALT  bassoon 


intermission 


Mentre  ti  lascio,  o  figlia     K.  513 
(As  I  leave  you,  my  daughter) 

THOMAS  STEWART     baritone 
first  performance  at  the  Berkshire  Festival 


Symphony  no.  35  in  D     K.  385  'Haffner' 
Allegro  con  spirito 
Andante 
Menuetto  -  trio 
Finale:  presto 


The  program  notes  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  24 
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Membership  in  the  Friends  of 
Music  at  Tanglewood  provides 
you  with  many  exciting  oppor- 
tunities and  privileges  all  year 
long.  It's  the  secret  buy  of  the 
Berkshires! 

FREE  BERKSHIRE 

MUSIC  CENTER  CONCERTS 

FOR  ALL  MEMBERS 

Over  40  concerts  each  summer  by 
the  students  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra's  summer  acad- 
emy for  the  advanced  study  of 
music,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 
These  mid-week  concerts  include 
chamber  music  recitals,  full  orches- 
tra concerts,  vocal  and  choral 
programs,  and  the  Festival  of 
Contemporary  Music,  Tangle- 
wood's  festival  within  a  festival." 
Individual  memberships  in  the 
Friends  are  available  for  $15; 
Family  memberships  are  available 
for  $25. 

ADVANCE  PROGRAM 

INFORMATION  AND  TICKET 

ORDERING  FORMS 

All  Friends  in  the  early  spring  will  be 
sent  advance  program  information 


and  ticket  ordering  forms  as  well 
as  receive  the  "Symphony/Tangle- 
wood  Newsletter". 

TANGLEWOOD 

TALKS  AND  WALKS 

A  fascinating  series  which  grows 
more  popular  each  year,  these  in- 
formal talks  on  four  Thursdays  at 
12:30  in  the  Tanglewood  Tent  pre- 
sent a  member  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony or  visiting  guest  artist, 
followed  by  a  guided  tour  of  the 
Tanglewood  grounds.  Those  at- 
tending bring  a  picnic  lunch.  $2.00 
admission  for  non-Friends. 

TENT  MEMBERSHIP 

The  Tanglewood  Tent,  available  to 
contributors  of  $50  and  over,  pro- 
vides a  hospitable  gathering  place 
behind  the  Shed  where  food  and 
drink  may  be  purchased  on  con- 
cert days.  Buffet  dinners  are  served 
on  Saturday  evenings.  Reservations, 
please!  Call  the  Tanglewood 
Friends  Office,  637-1600. 

SPECIAL  PARKING 
FOR  FRIENDS 

Two  convenient  reserved  parking 
areas  are  available  to  all  donors  of 
$100  or  more  for  all  Boston  Sym- 


phony Orchestra  concerts:  either 
the  Box  Parking  Lot  (Hawthorne 
Street  entrance),  or  the  Tent  Park- 
ing Lot  (West  Street  entrance). 

REHEARSAL  PASSES 

Contributors  of  $250  and  over  may 
attend  the  "closed"  rehearsals  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orches- 
tra. These  rehearsals  are  directed 
by  such  leading  conductors  as 
Seiji  Ozawa,  GuntherSchuller,  Colin 
Davis,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  and 
other  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
guest  conductors.  Most  of  the  music 
rehearsed  is  for  learning  purposes 
only  and  will  not  be  performed  in 
formal  concert. 

NAMED  FELLOWSHIPS 

Fellowships  are  awarded  each 
summer  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter's most  promising  students.  Fel- 
lowships ($1,000)  and  Associate 
Fellowships  ($500)  will  be  awarded 
in  the  name  of  the  donor  or  whom- 
ever the  donor  elects,  and  will  help 
to  underwrite  the  cost  of  one  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  student's  two 
month  study  program. 


TANGLEWOOD    1973 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Sunday  July  8  1973  at  2.30  pm 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI   OZAWA     conductor 


HAYDN 


The  Creation 

Gabriel       BENITA  VALENTE 
Uriel  SETH   McCOY 

Raphael      THOMAS  STEWART 
Eve  BENITA  VALENTE 

Adam         THOMAS  STEWART 
TANGLEWOOD  CHOIR 
TANGLEWOOD   FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver     conductor 

NANCY  LEE  O'BRIAN  sings  the  part  for  solo  contralto  in  the  final  chorus 
first  performance  at  the  Berkshire  Festival 


The  intermission  will  follow  the  chorus  'The  heavens  are  telling'. 
There  will  be  a  short  pause  after  the  chorus  'Achieved  is  the 
glorious  work',  during  which  the  audience  is  asked  to  remain  seated. 


The  program  note  for  this  afternoon's  concert  begins  on  page  28 
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Dining  for  Those  Who  Know 

CUISINE  FRANCAISE 
SPECIALTIES 


Escargots  de  Bourgogne 

Grenouilles,  Provencale 

Le  Poussin  Farci  aux  Matrons 

Mignonettes  de  Bouef  Lucullus 


From  Tanglewood  ^ONLY  9  MILES) 
TO  ROUTE  41  AND  295 

Open  for  Dinner 


Weekly  5:00  to  10:30  p.m. 
Sunday  4:00  to  10:30  p.m. 


Your  Hosts 
Betty  and  Louis  Chevallier 

Phone:  518-781-4451 
518-781-9994 


QUEECHY  LAKE     •     CANAAN,  N.  Y. 


1771  was  a  eood 
year  for  our  Lobster  Pie. 
This  year  it's  even  better. 

When  you  visit  us  at  the  Publick  House,  we'll  welcome  you 
into  a  true  18th  century  tavern  and  pub. 

Because  we  haven't  changed  since  the  days  when  hungry 
Colonial  travelers  would  stop  by  for  one  of  our  generous 
meals. 

But  to  tell  the  truth,  our  good  Yankee  cooking  is  even  better 
today. 

Roasted  whole  Cornish  game  hen.  Steak  in  a  skillet,  with 
crushed  peppercorns  or  red  wine  sauce.  And  our  special  indi- 
vidually   baked   lobster   pie. 

And  if  you  see  someone  at  a  nearby  table  enjoying  our  hot 
deep-dish  apple  pie  with  real  Vermont  cheddar,  pay  heed: 
you're  going  to  need  some  room  for  dessert. 

utt  — The  Innkeeper 


Publick  House 


On  the  Common  -  Sturbridge,  Mass.  (617) 347-3313.  \Near  Old  Sturbridge  Village 


Williamstown 
Theatre 


Nikos  Psacharopoulos 

19th  FESTIVAL  SEASON 
JULY  5  -  SEPT.  1 

July  5-14 
St.  JOAN 

July  3 1  —  August  4 
A  NEW  MUSICAL 

Other  productions  will  include 

THE  SEAGULL 

THE  MISANTHROPE 

AN  AMERICAN  COMEDY 

A  BRECHT  PLAY 
THE  MASTER  BUILDER 

A  WILLIAMS  PLAY 

A  TERRANCE  MCNALLY 

PREMIERE 


The  Williamstown  Theatre 

Williamstown,  Mass.  01267 

413-458-8146 


50th 

Anniversary 

Savings 

at  Weston  Nurseries! 


It  has  taken  us  50  years  to  reach 
the  position  where  we  have  over 
1500  varieties  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
plants  growing  on  our  1000  acres. 
Frankly,  we  are  proud  of  how  far 
our  family  has  come  in  helping 
fellow  New  Englanders  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  hardier  plant  stock 
and  increased  variety.  To  express 
our  pleasure,  we  are  going  to  do 
something  we  have  never  before 
done.  Six  days  a  week  for  one 
month,  Monday,  June  25  through 
Tuesday,  July  24,  we  are  going  to 


have  daily  specials  offered  at  sub- 
stantial discounts.  These  specials 
will  include  every  popular  classi- 
fication of  tree,  shrub  and  plant 
we  offer.  Please  come  in  and 
celebrate  our  50th  Anniversary 
with  us.  Everything  we  offer  can 
be  successfully  planted  in  hot 
weather.  And,  of  course,  every- 
thing we  sell  is  with  the  Massachu- 
setts Nurserymen's  Association 
Guarantee.  These  specials  will 
be  available  to  retail  Garden 
Center  customers  only. 


Weston  Nurseries,  growing  New  England's  largest  variety  of  landscape  size  plants,  shrubs 
and  trees.  Rte.  135,  near  495,  Hopkinton,  Mass.  01748.  Tel:  435-3414.  From  the  Boston  area, 
call  235-3431.  Open  year  'round  Monday  thru  Saturday. 

Weston  Nurseries 

of  Hopkinton 


Program  notes  for  Friday  July  6 


JOHANN  SEBASTIAN  BACH  1685-1750 
Brandenburg  concerto  no.  1  in  F  S.  1046 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 


In  May  of  the  year  1718,  Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt-Cothen,  travelling  to 
Carlsbad  to  take  the  waters,  was  attended  by  some  of  his  musical  retinue 
—  five  musicians  and  a  clavicembalo,  under  the  surveillance  of  his 
Kapellmeister,  Bach.  He  may  have  encountered  there,  in  friendly  rivalry, 
another  musical  prince,  Christian  Ludwig,  Margraf  of  Brandenburg, 
youngest  son  of  the  Great  Elector  by  a  second  wife.  This  dignitary,  a 
young  bachelor  passionately  devoted  to  music,  boasted  his  own  orches- 
tra, and  was  extravagantly  addicted  to  collecting  a  library  of  concertos. 
Charmed  with  Bach's  talent,  he  immediately  commissioned  him  to  write 
a  brace  of  concertos.  Bach  did  so  —  at  his  leisure;  and  in  three  years' 
time  sent  him  the  six  concertos  which  have  perpetuated  this  prince's 
name.  The  letter  of  dedication,  dated  March  (or  May)  24  1721,  was 
roundly  phrased  in  courtly  French  periods,  addressed  'A  son  altesse 
royalle,  Monseigneur  Cretien  Louis  Marggraf  de  Brandenbourg',  and 
signed  with  appropriate  humility  and  obedient  servitude:  'Jean  Sebastian 
Bach'  (all  proving  either  that  Bach  was  an  impeccable  French  scholar,  or 
that  he  had  one  conveniently  at  hand).  The  Margraf  does  not  seem  to 
have  troubled  to  have  had  them  performed  (the  manuscript  at  least 
shows  no  marks  of  usage);  cataloguing  his  library,  he  did  not  bother  to 
specify  the  name  of  Bach  beside  Brescianello,  Vivaldi,  Venturini,  or 
Valentiri,  and  after  his  death  they  were  knocked  down  in  a  job  lot  of  a 
hundred  concertos,  or  another  of  seventy-seven  concertos,  at  about  four 
groschen  apiece. 


There  are  those  in  later  times  who  are  angered  at  reading  of  the  lordly 
casualness  of  the  high-born  toward  composers.  One  might  point  out 
that  Bach  in  this  case  very  likely  took  his  princes'  airs  as  in  the  order  of 
things,  that  they  brought  him  an  assured  subsistence  and  artistic  freedom 
which  was  not  unuseful  to  him.  In  this  case,  Bach  composed  as  he 
wished,  presumably  collected  his  fee,  and  was  careful  to  keep  his  own 
copy  of  the  scores,  for  performance  at  Cothen.  He  was  hardly  the  loser 
by  the  transaction,  and  he  gave  value  received  in  a  treasure  which  pos- 
terity agrees  in  calling  the  most  striking  development  of  the  concerto 
grosso  form  until  that  time. 


Bach's  set  of  six  concert!  grossi,  now  known  as  the  Brandenburg  con- 
certos, can  be  looked  upon  as  an  experiment  in  various  instrumental 
combinations.  They  can  also  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  variegated 
expression  of  a  tradition-bound  form,  the  most  eloquent  and  perfectly 
modeled  of  its  kind,  and  indeed  the  last,  for  the  concerto  grosso  as  a 
give  and  take  between  a  large  and  small  group  with  harpsichord  con- 
tinuo  was  soon  to  be  superseded  by  the  virtuoso  concerto  with  a  soloist 
and  an  accompanying  orchestra. 


The  First  concerto  balances  the  strings  and  continuo  with  two  'hunting' 
horns  (without  valves  and  capable  of  high  harmonics),  three  oboes, 
bassoon  (which  doubles  the  cello  part  except  in  the  first  trio),  and  a 
violino  piccolo,  which  is  the  principal  solo  instrument.  The  violino 
piccolo,  a  three-quarter  sized  instrument,  was  thin-toned  and  became 
obsolete  soon  after  Bach's  time.  (A  regular  violin  is  used  at  this  per- 
formance.) The  solo  violin  emerges  in  the  slow  movement  as  an  indi- 
vidual voice  and  so  continues.  In  the  Adagio  a  four-measure  theme  is 
played  by  the  first  oboe  and  violino  piccolo  in  turn,  the  lower  instru- 
ments also  taking  it  up.  The  Minuet  alternates  with  three  trios,  the 
second  a  polacca,  these  offering  a  distinct  color  variety:  the  first  trio 
is  scored  for  two  oboes  and  bassoon  only,  the  polacca  for  the  strings, 
and  the  last  trio  for  the  horns  and  oboes. 
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THE 
OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 

STOCKBRIDGE 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


Stockbridge 

Historical  Exhibits 

with 

Original  Paintings  by 

NORMAN  ROCKWELL 

On  permanent  exhibit 

Autographed 
prints  and  books  available. 

Open  Year  Round-Daily  10-5  p.m. 
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Concerto  in  D  minor  for  two  violins 
Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 


S.  1043 


Old  Permamatics 
never  die... 
They  travel  on... 
and  on...  and  on 


>  V'K'-V. 


Bach  was  Capellmeister  at  the  Court  of  Anhalt-Cothen  for  five  years 
and  a  few  months,  and  during  that  time  composed  the  majority  of  his 
works  for  chamber  orchestra,  (at  least  in  their  original  form).  Prince 
Leopold,  who  was  genuinely  fond  of  music,  had  augmented  his  mother's 
band  of  three  players  to  sixteen  or  seventeen,  and  Bach  found  a  talented 
group  when  he  arrived  to  assume  his  post.  For  them  he  wrote  the  four 
Suites,  and  a  number  of  violin  concertos,  several  of  which  are  thought 
to  have  been  lost  subsequently.  We  can  be  reasonably  sure  that  the 
Brandenburg  concertos,  composed  for  the  Margrave  Christian  Ludwig, 
were  first  played  to  entertain  Prince  Leopold. 
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The  Concerto  for  two  violins  dates  from  about  1720.  It  is  in  Bach's 
typical  concerto  grosso  style,  the  ripieno  string  body  set  in  contrast  with 
the  concertante  solo  violins.  The  opening  movement,  robust  and  cheer- 
ful despite  the  minor  key,  contains  two  basic  ideas:  the  first  is  presented 
in  the  opening  tutti  section,  the  second  at  the  solo  entrance.  Develop- 
ment follows,  then  a  restatement  of  the  solo  and  tutti  themes.  The  slow 
movement  belongs  to  the  two  violins:  with  the  simplest  accompaniment 
they  weave  a  most  delicate  and  beautiful  fabric  from  two  contrasting 
but  complimentary  melodic  strands.  'Nowhere',  wrote  Sir  Donald  Tovey, 
'has  Bach  written  music  with  a  more  irresistible  appeal  to  personal 
affection.' 


In  the  brisk  final  Allegro  the  two  violins  gambol  along  in  close  imitation 
or  canon.  There  is  a  pair  of  remarkable  passages  where  the  ripieno 
provides  the  motion,  while,  to  quote  Tovey  once  more,  'the  solo  violins 
give  a  Handelian  mass  of  four-part  harmony  in  slashing  chords'. 


MELCHIOR  HOFFMAN     fl.  early  18th  century 

Cantata  'Meine  Seele  riihmt  und  preist'     for  tenor,  flute,  oboe, 

violin  and  continuo 

(formerly  attributed  to  J.  S.  Bach  as  Cantata  no.  189) 


JOHANN  SEBASTIAN   BACH 

Cantata  no.  52  'Falsche  Welt,  dir  trau'  ich  nicht' 

chorus  and  chamber  orchestra 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 


for  soprano, 


Bach,  Handel  and  many  of  their  lesser  contemporaries  wrote  large 
numbers  of  works  of  extraordinary  quality,  yet  hardly  known  today. 
The  Cantatas  of  Bach  are  a  typical  example:  between  1714  and  1726 
he  wrote  more  than  300  (of  which  about  100  have  been  lost),  and  all 
but  a  few  are  very  rarely  performed.  (Encouragingly,  many  are  available 
on  records,  and  a  German  company  is  now  preparing  a  complete  set.) 

The  cataloguing  of  Bach's  music  and  research  into  its  authenticity  have 
been  undertaken  by  many  musicologists  since  the  founding  of  the  Bach 
Gesellschaft  in  1850.  Wolfgang  Schmieder  (whose  initial  gives  the  'S' 
numbers  to  Bach's  works)  finished  the  latest  complete  catalogue  in  1950, 
and  during  the  years  since  other  scholars  have  continued  detailed  work. 

The  two  cantatas  which  will  be  performed  this  evening  have  been 
included  in  the  Bach  catalogues,  but  Schmieder  points  out  that  no.  189 
is  probably  by  another  composer.  In  the  Bach  Yearbook  of  1956  Alfred 
Diirr  showed  that  a  catalogue  error  at  the  house  of  the  publishers 
Breitkopf  und  Hartel  is  responsible  for  the  false  attribution,  and  that 
the  work  is  in  fact  by  Melchior  Hofmann  (or  Hoffman),  who  was  an 
organist  in  Leipzig  during  the  first  two  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Hofmann  was  apparently  the  composer  of  another  cantata  in  the  Bach 
catalogue,  no.  53  'Schlage  doch'. 

No.  52  is  undoubtedly  Bach's  own.  The  Sinfonia  with  which  it  opens  is 
identical  to  the  opening  movement  of  the  First  Brandenburg  concerto, 
heard  earlier  this  evening. 


MEINE  SEELE   RUHMT  UND   PREIST 


Aria: 


Recitative: 


Aria: 


Recitative: 


Aria: 


My  soul  glorifies  and  praises  the  grace  and  abundant  goodness 
of  God.  My  spirit,  heart,  soul,  my  whole  being  rejoice  in  God, 
my  salvation  and  defense. 

I  think  on  my  life,  and  I  must  speak:  God,  what  wonders  have 
you  done.  Countless  tongues  cannot  express  your  infinite  good- 
ness, truth  and  love.  So  let  praise,  honor  and  worship  be  sung 
to  you. 

God  sits  in  heaven  and  regards  the  earth.  Although  I  am  oppressed 
by  the  world,  yet  all  is  well  when  God  is  with  me. 

I  bring  my  heart  to  God  as  sacrifice,  for  his  kindness  to  me.  His 
might  can  overturn  the  heavens,  the  angels  can  think  only  on  the 
glory  of  his  name.  He  has  given  me  my  life  and  my  body,  he  has 
shown  me  the  path  to  holiness.  He  grants  all  the  joys  of  life  of 
his  purest  grace. 

O  God,  your  goodness  and  your  mercy  are  everlasting.  You  show 
compassion  to  your  devoted  servants. 


Folklore  Summer  Concerts'  3rd 
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EVERLY  BROS. 

David  Bromberg  Guest  Artist 
August  25 

BONNIE  RAITT 

JOHN  PRINE 

Lenox  Arts  Festival. 

Concerts  begin  at  6  PM 

All  tickets  $3.00 

available  at  TICKETRON  outlets,  Lenox 
Arts  Festival  Box  Office  or  by  mail  order, 
P.O.  Box  971,  Lenox,  Mass.  02140,  or  at 
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—  contemporarities— i              i 

:ALSCHE  WELT,   DIR  TRAU'   ICH   NICHT 

at 

Sinlonia:  allegro 

^k  ^k        Q                                             Recitative:         False  world,  1  trust  you  not.  Here  must  1  live  surrounded  by  scor- 

^n    ^H^A       "^                                                                          pions   and    false   serpents.    Your   countenance,    so   friendly,    hides 

■                                                                            secret   corruption.   When   Joab  kisses,   an   innocent  victim   dies. 

iJ    ^Rj             ^"                                                                        Honor   is   exiled   from    the  world,   falsehood    has   driven    her   out. 
Q     ^^M         Q                                                                          Hypocrisy   reigns    in    her   stead.    A    man's    best    friend    cannot    be 
^                   ■         (/)                                                                              trusted.  O  wretched  condition! 

w  u  (5* 

^J^r          ■■                                            Aria:                   Nevertheless,  when  1  am  quite  cast  out  and  the  false  world  is  my 
^                                                                      enemy,  Cod  remains  the  friend  in  whom  1  trust. 

Wl  1 1  lamSTOWn                                       Recitative:        God  is  steadfast;  he  will  not  forsake  me.  Though  the  world  rage 

and  catch  me  in  its  traps,  yet  my  help  is  ever  present.  God  is 
steadfast.  On   his  friendship  will   1   build,  and   my  whole  being 
will  trust  in  him. 

a  distinctive  collection                                   ..                    ii-,.,~j          t  •     j                  u  ..            \a/u       r~  j  •        <.u 

Aria:                  1  cling  to  God  my  friend,  come  what  may.  When  God  is  with 

me,  and  1  with  him,  then  can  1  mock  the  false  tongues, 
of  contemporary  gifts 

Chorale:            O  Lord,  my  hope  has  been  in  you.  Let  me  not  be  shamed  or 
and  accessories                                                                    mocked.  Keep  me,  1  pray,  in  your  faith,  Lord  God. 

Open  Monday  thru  Saturday 
9:30  to  5:30 

*Ephraim  Alley-behind  KensMarket 

COMING  EVENTS  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

Details  of  next  week's  concerts  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,   and    of   the    Berkshire   Music   Center   events 
open  to  the  public,  are  included  on  a  special  information 
sheet,  which  is  available  at  the  entrances  to  the  Tangle- 
wood  grounds. 

V-/gden 

roocis 

■  ^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

IS  PLEASED 

TO  PROVIDE  FOOD 
and 

REFRESHMENT  SERVICE 

TO 

^rogram  notes  for  Saturday  July  7 

THE  PATRONS  OF 

WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART     1756-1791 

TANGLEWOOD           i 

Adagio  and  fugue  in  C  minor  for  strings     K.  546 
program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

(617)  569-7070 
(201)687-3800 

Mter  his  stormy  dismissal  from  the  service  of  the  ill-natured  and  unsym- 
pathetic Archbishop  Colloredo  of  Salzburg   in   1781,  Mozart  took  up 
residence  in  Vienna.  He  was  soon  invited  to  take  part  in  the  weekly 
sight-reading  sessions  which  took  place  at  the  home  of  Baron  Gottfried 
/an  Swieten.  The  Baron  was  imperious,  finicky  and  penny-pinching,  yet 

to    attrartorl    the>    mnct    fa  l<=>ntprl    mii<;iriAn<;    of    thp    ftav    to    his    CITC  e     and 
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was  later  to  be  responsible  for  preparing  the  texts  for  Haydn's  two 
masterly  oratorios,  The  creation  and  The  seasons.  Mozart  was  in  his 
mid-twenties  and  had  written  nearly  400  of  his  600-odd  works  by  this 
time.  But,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  he  had  not  yet  heard  a  note  by 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach.  The  Baron  produced  scores  of  The  art  of  fugue, 
The  well-tempered  clavier  and  some  of  the  great  organ  pieces  for  his 
Sunday  mornings.  (Of  the  choral  music  Mozart  knew  nothing  until  two 
years  before  his  death.)  Alfred  Einstein  wrote  that  'for  Mozart  the 
encounter  with  these  compositions  resulted  in  a  revolution  and  a  crisis 
in  his  creative  activity'.  Mozart  was  unable  only  to  admire,  and  then 
continue  on  his  own  course  unaffected;  he  was  impelled  to  incorporate 
certain  qualities  of  Bach's  'learned'  technique  into  his  own  'galant'  style. 
He  tried  writing  strict  fugues.  The  first  efforts  were  tentative,  and  none 
too  satisfactory.  But  by  the  end  of  1783  Mozart  had  written  the  Fugue  in 
C  minor  for  two  pianos  K.  426,  described  by  one  critic  as  his  'greatest 
and  most  convincing  achievement  in  strict  fugue  writing'.  More  than 
four  years  later  he  transcribed  the  piece  for  strings,  and  added  an  intro- 
ductory Adagio. 


The  Adagio  is  dramatic:  strong,  jagged  outbursts  alternate  with  dark, 
brooding  responses,  the  tension  held  by  an  obstinate  pulse  in  the  bass 
line.  There  is  a  series  of  tortured  suspensions  and  striking  modulations 
before  the  Adagio  resolves,  leading  directly  into  the  Fugue.  Strictly 
'learned'  though  this  second  part  is,  like  the  Adagio  it  is  intensely 
emotional.  The  music  advances  savagely,  the  nervous  energy  builds  ever 
higher.  There  is  no  relaxation;  without  coda  of  any  sort  the  Fugue  comes 
to  a  passionate  close. 
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Sinfonia  concertante  for  obe,  clarinet,  horn  and 
bassoon  in  E  flat     K.  297b 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

The  visit  of  Mozart  to  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1778  was  for  the  young  man 
both  tragic  and  discouraging.  It  was  tragic  because  his  mother,  with 
whom  he  had  taken  lodgings,  was  ailing  and  despondent  and  died  on 
July  3,  leaving  him  with  the  sad  necessity  of  informing  his  father  at 
Salzburg.  The  situation  was  discouraging  because,  hoping  for  recogni- 
tion and  success  in  the  French  capital,  he  obtained  neither  and  returned 
home  on  September  26  a  poor  (and  obscure)  Austrian  lad  with  no  pros- 
pects whatever,  having  by  no  means  been  given  the  hearing  he  deserved. 
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Mozart  as  a  Knight  of  the  Golden  Spur 


Musically  speaking,  his  journey  had  proved  tremendously  stimulating. 
He  had  visited  Mannheim,  which  was  reputed  to  have  the  best  orchestra 
in  the  world,  and  found  in  Paris  three  famous  woodwind  players  from 
Mannheim:  the  oboist  Friedrich  Ramm,  a  flutist  named  Johann  Baptist 
Wendling  and  a  bassoonist,  Georg  Wenzel  Ritter.  Jan  Vaclav  Stich,  who 
also  used  the  name  Giovanni  Punto,  considered  a  French  horn  player 
without  equal,  was  also  there.  Mozart  wrote  of  Punto  that  he  played 
' 'magnifique' '. 

Mozart  composed  for  these  four  his  Sinfonia  concertante  and  sold  it  to 
Le  Gros,  the  director  of  the  Concert  Spirituel,  the  ultra-aristocratic  sub- 
scription series  given  in  Lent  when  the  theatres  were  closed.  (It  was 
the  Concert  Spirituel  which  later  performed  symphonies  of  Haydn  and 
which  ultimately  vanished  in  the  tides  of  the  French  Revolution.)  Le 
Gros  left  the  score  lying  on  his  desk  when  it  should  have  been  with  the 
copyist,  and  when  the  time  for  its  performance  arrived  it  had  simply 
disappeared.  Mozart  put  it  down  as  hostile  intent  and,  writing  to  his 
father,  called  it  'Hickl-Hackl'.  He  more  or  less  forgave  Le  Gros  when  he 
was  asked  for  a  symphony  —  which,  needless  to  say,  he  promptly 
provided. 

The  music  is  the  very  definition  of  the  title:  it  is  symphonic  in  its  expanse, 
in  the  character  of  the  development.  At  the  same  time  it  resembles  a 
concerto  grosso  by  the  setting  of  the  solo  quartet,  which  is  a  sort  of 
concertino  against  the  orchestral  tutti.  The  quartet  is  a  unified  group 


rather  than  a  succession  of  soloists  —  a  Harmonie-musik,  where  the 
individual  voices  are  alternated,  blended,  interlaced,  backed  by  the 
accompanying  orchestra  or  relieved  by  the  predominant  string  tone  of 
the  tutti.  Only  in  the  adagio,  where  the  melodic  line  is  lengthened  in 
time,  does  each  soloist  have  his  extended  phrase  while  accompanied 
by  his  fellows. 


Concert  aria  'Mentre  ti  lascio,  o  figlia' 
(As  I  leave  you,  my  daughter)  K.  513 
Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Singers  are,  and  have  been  since  opera  became  fashionable,  the  'stars' 
of  the  world  of  music.  Few  conductors  or  instrumentalists  achieve  the 
fame  and  sometimes  notoriety  that  great  singers  enjoy.  In  Handel's 
London,  they  gossiped  of  the  affectation  of  the  talented  castrato 
Senesino,  and  of  the  impossible  prima  donna  Cuzzoni,  who  immediately 
began  fighting  with  Handel  on  her  arrival  in  London  by  refusing  to  sing 
her  first  aria  in  Ottone.  Handel's  solution  was  characteristic:  'Madam', 
he  said,  'I  know  that  you  are  a  veritable  witch,  but  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  am  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  devils.'  He  then  threatened  to  throw 
her  from  the  window. 

The  aria  was  the  conventional  vehicle  for  displaying  a  singer's  talents, 
and  helped  to  conceal  the  flimsy  plots  and  untheatrical  situations  of  so 
many  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  operas.  The  concert  aria  is 
a  curious  offshoot  of  this  tradition,  an  isolated  piece,  the  text  usually 
chosen  from  some  contemporary  melodrama,  the  music  unashamedly 
designed  to  show  off  the  singer's  technique. 

Mozart  wrote  more  than  fifty  concert  arias,  many  for  his  sister-in-law 
Aloysia  Weber,  some  for  other  talented  singers  of  the  day,  and  some 
for  his  friends  and  patrons.  Mentre  ti  lascio  he  composed  in  March  1787 
for  his  young  pupil,  Gottfried  von  Jacquin,  also  a  close  friend.  Gotttried, 
who  had  a  pleasant  bass  voice,  was  then  twenty-four,  and  was  to  die 
only  nine  years  later,  a  few  months  after  Mozart  himself. 

The  text  comes  from  a  libretto  written  some  two  decades  earlier  by 
Nicola  Giuseppe  Morbilli,  the  Duke  of  Sant'  Angelo,  a  piece  which  had 
already  been  set  at  least  three  times  under  the  title  '/.a  disfatta  di  Dario' 
(The  defeat  of  Darius)  by  Pasquale  Cafaro,  Tommaso  Traetta  and 
Giovanni  Paisiello.  Mozart  chose  the  aria  where  the  father — presum- 
ably King  Darius  himself — bids  an  anguished  farewell  to  his  daughter 
before  leading  his  armies  to  defeat  against  Alexander  the  Great.  Mozart's 
aria  begins  slowly  and  very  softly.  It  grows  louder,  then  more  agitated 
as  the  father  sings  his  melodramatic  words  of  parting,  until  it  comes  to 
a  fortissimo  climax  at  the  words,  repeated  over  and  over  again,  'Ah  mi 
si  spezza  il  cor'  ('Alas,  my  heart  is  breaking'). 
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Symphony  no.  35  in  D      K.  385  'Haffner' 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

In  1782,  needing  a  popular  symphony  for  Vienna,  Mozart  asked  his 
father  to  send  back  four  of  the  movements  (including  only  one  of  the 
minuets)  of  the  second  serenade  he  had  written  for  Haffner  in  Salzburg, 
which  would  pass  perfectly  well  as  a  symphony.  It  was  when  he  re- 
ceived the  manuscript  in  the  post  that  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  he 
had  forgotten  'every  note  of  it',  a  remarkable  evidence  that  he  could 
toss  off  timeless  music  even  in  a  state  of  harassment  with  other  matters. 
He  liked  his  forgotten  child  on  second  acquaintance,  added  clarinet  and 
flute' parts,  and  felt  that  it  would  'go  well'.  And  so  it  did  —  it  was  loudly 
applauded  in  Vienna,  and  repeated.  He  had  remarked  to  his  father  that 
the  first  movement  should  'strike  real  fire',  and  that  the  last  should  go 
'as  quickly  as  possible'.  What  he  meant  was  that  the  first  movement  had 
the  'recht  feurig'  grandiloquence  to  suit  a  big  party  —  its  opening  broad 
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proclamation  and  the  quieter  notes  in  march  rhythm  which  complete 
the  phrase  furnish  most  of  the  movements.  The  presto  was  wit  through 
speed.  'So  geschwind  als  es  moglich  ist'  meant  as  fast  as  the  Salzburg 
basses  could  manage  its  running  figure.  This  is  party  music.  The  Minuet 
has  the  old  elegance,  the  slow  Andante  has  'grazioso'  qualities  in  dotted 
rhythms.  Mozart  could  at  any  time  write  to  catch  the  lay  ear.  Yet  this 
Symphony  has  a  right  to  its  title  and  does  not  deserve  to  be  conde- 
scended to  as  it  sometimes  has.  It  is  a  true  product  of  the  Mozart  of 
1782.  It  is  really  symphonic,  it  turns  up  a  profusion  of  happy  musical 
thoughts.  It  is  fully  worthy  of  the  composer  of  Die  Entfuhrung. 


Program   note  for  Sunday  July  8 


FRANZ  JOSEPH   HAYDN     1732-1809 

The  creation 

Program  note  by  H.  C.  Robbins  Landon 

On  December  15  1796  J.  G.  Albrechtsberger  wrote  to  his  pupil,  Ludwig 
van  Beethoven:  'Haydn  came  to  see  me  yesterday;  he  is  occupied  with 
the  idea  of  a  big  oratorio  which  he  intends  to  call  the  Creation,  and 
he  hopes  to  finish  the  work  soon.  He  improvised  some  of  it  for  me  (at 
the  piano),  and  I  think  it  will  be  very  good.' 

This  seems  to  be  the  first  dated  reference  to  The  creation.  The  text  of 
this  work  was  put  together  by  Baron  Gottfried  van  Swieten,  the  patron 
of  baroque  music  in  Vienna,  who  had  introduced  Mozart  to  the  music 
of  Bach  and  Handel.  Concerning  the  origin  of  the  new  oratorio,  we 
have  an  interesting  article  written  by  van  Swieten  for  the  Allgemeine 
Musikalische  Zeitung  of  1799: 

'My  part  in  the  work  (he  writes),  which  was  originally  of  English  origin, 
is  perhaps  rather  more  than  that  of  a  mere  translator;  but  not  by  any 
means  to  the  extent  that  I  could  call  the  text  my  own.  It  was  written 
by  an  unknown  person  [Griesinger,  Haydn's  first  biographer,  calls  him 
a  Mr  Lidley  or  Lindley],  who  put  it  together  largely  from  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost,  and  intended  it  for  Handel.  It  is  not  known  why  this 
great  composer  never  made  any  use  of  the  work;  but  when  Haydn  was 
in  London,  this  text  was  brought  forth  and  it  was  suggested  that  he 
set  it  to  music  .  .  .  while  on  the  whole  I  followed  the  general  outlines 
of  the  original  piece,  I  changed  details  whenever  it  seemed  prudent  to 
do  so  for  the  sake  of  the  musical  line  or  expression. 

The  creation  was  one  of  the  first  works  ever  to  make  its  appearance 
simultaneously  in  English  and  German.  Haydn  himself  published  the 
full  score  in  Vienna,  and  undoubtedly  included  the  text  in  English  with 
an  eye  on  his  many  friends  in  England  who  subscribed  to  this  private 
edition.  It  is  believed  that  van  Swieten  retained  the  original  text  wher- 
ever he  could,  but  no  doubt  some  of  the  rather  eccentric  English  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  both  librettist  and  composer  were  forced  to  make 
adaptations  from  the  original  English  to  the  German,  and  then  to 
re-translate  into  English  those  changes  when  the  full  score  was  printed. 

Van  Swieten  had  gathered  together  a  group  of  aristocrats  who  agreed 
to  guarantee  Haydn  a  sum  of  500  ducats  and  to  arrange  for  the  first  per- 
formance, which  took  place  under  Haydn's  direction  at  the  Schwarzen- 
berg  Palace  on  April  29  and  30  1798.  The  success  of  the  work  was  such 
that  it  had  to  be  repeated  on  May  7  and  10.  Shortly  afterwards,  Haydn 
announced  that  he  would  print  the  score  by  subscription.  After  further 
revision,  the  first  public  performance  took  place  at  the  Burgtheater  in 
Vienna,  on  March  19  1799,  with  Haydn  conducting  and  Salieri  at  the 
pianoforte.  Such  was  the  excitement  among  the  populace  that  eighteen 
mounted  guards  and  a  dozen  policemen  were  required  to  keep  order. 
The  critic  of  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung  in  Leipzig  wrote: 
'On  the  19th  inst.,  I  heard  Haydn's  Creation.  Not  to  report  immediately 
on  this  happy  occasion  (for  I  feel  it  was  such)  would  show  too  little 
feeling  for  the  Art,  and  for  Friendship.  The  audience  was  exceptionally 
large  and  the  receipts  amounted  to  4088  fl.,  30  kr.  —  a  sum  which  had 
never   been   taken   in   by   any  Viennese   theatre.   Apart   from   this,   the 
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aristocracy  guaranteed  the  by  no  means  inconsiderable  costs.  One  can 
hardly  imagine  the  silence  and  the  attention  with  which  the  work  was 
received,  only  broken  by  soft  exclamations  at  the  most  remarkable  pas- 
sages; at  the  end  of  each  piece  and  each  section  there  was  enthusiastic 
applause.' 
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Haydn  spent  almost  the  whole  of  1797  and  part  of  1798  on  the  composi- 
tion of  The  creation.  The  sixty-five  year-old  master  was  fully  aware  of 
the  responsibilities  to  which  he  was  committed  by  choosing  such  a 
vast  subject;  and  the  endless  sketches,  first  drafts,  second  drafts  and 
last-minute  changes  which  are  extant  in  various  MSS.  in  Viennese 
libraries  show  that  never  had  he  taken  his  task  more  seriously,  or 
approached  the  subject  with  more  reverence.  'I  was  never  so  religious 
as  during  the  composition  of  The  creation',  he  told  his  biographer; 
'daily  I  fell  on  my  knees  and  asked  God  for  strength.'  On  being  asked 
why  he  had  taken  so  long  with  the  work,  he  answered:  'because  I  intend 
it  to  last  for  a  long  time.' 

The  construction  of  The  creation  is,  musically  speaking,  traditional;  that 
is,  Haydn  uses  the  customary  division  of  choruses,  accompanied  recita- 
tives (usually  for  descriptive  passages),  arias,  and  secco  recitatives  (with 
harpsichord  and  lower  strings  only).  It  seems  quite  clear  that  he  retained 
the  old-fashioned  Italian  secco  for  coloristic  reasons;  in  these  brief 
sections,  the  listener  has  a  chance  to  rest  from  the  vast  sound  of  the 
choruses  and  the  largest  orchestra  Haydn  ever  employed.  In  the 
choruses,  solo  voices  are  also  used.  This  is  a  direct  result,  not  only  of 
the  older  oratorio  form,  but  of  Haydn's  late  masses,  in  which  one  of 
the  most  important  structural  features  is  the  constant  juxtaposition 
between  choir  and  soloists. 

Never  is  Haydn  more  brilliant  and  resourceful  than  in  the  instrumenta- 
tion of  The  creation.  The  'boundless  loneliness'  of  the  introduction,  a 
'Representation  of  Chaos',  is  positively  breathtaking,  not  only  in  its 
harmonic  modernity  (for  example,  the  Tr/stan-like  augmented  chords 
at  the  end)  but  also  in  its  marvelous  orchestration  (the  wild  sweep  of 
the  clarinet,  and  the  almost  sinister,  grey  woodwind  scoring  which  so 
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movingly  depicts  the  earth  surrounded  by  swirling  darkness).  And  when 
has  Haydn  —  or,  indeed,  any  other  composer  —  surpassed  the  serene, 
unearthly  beauty  of  the  E  major  introduction  to  Part  Three,  describing 
that  magical  moment  of  early  morning  when  the  sun  first  touches  'the 
rosy  clouds'? 

There  are,  of  course,  sublime  highpoints:  the  unforgettable  exaltation 
of  'and  there  was  light',  a  tremendous,  overwhelming  fortissimo;  the 
shining  D  major  brightness  of  the  first  rising  sun,  and  the  soft  sheen  of 
the  strings  as  Uriel  describes  in  hushed  tones  the  first  moonlight;  the 
'Heavens  are  telling',  the  chorus,  based  on  Psalm  19,  verse  1,  that  ends 
the  first  part,  in  which  we  feel  that  truly  Haydn  was  there  'When  the 
morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy'; 
Raphael's  awesome  description  of  the  impenetrable  mystery  of  birth, 
in  which  divided  violas,  cellos  and  the  bottom  range  of  the  double 
basses  (a  brilliant  afterthought  —  originally  this  was  a  secco!)  underline 
God's  command:  'Be  fruitful,  grow  and  multiply!'  There  are  many 
similar  inspirations  throughout  the  work. 

The  descriptions  of  nature,  of  birds  and  beasts,  are  not  without  their 
moments  of  humor.  How  the  audience  must  have  been  delighted  with 
roars  of  the  'tawny  lion'  (with  fortissimo  double-bassoon  and  trom- 
bones!), the  snarls  of  the  tiger,  and  the  loathsome  course  of  the  crawling 
worm.  Some  of  the  arias  are  so  far  removed  from  the  da  capo  Italian 
form  that  they  might  more  profitably  be  compared  to  the  early  romantic 
Lied:  such  an  aria  is  Uriel's  'In  native  worth  and  honour  clad',  the  joyous 
affirmation  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  If  the  text  perhaps  reminds  us 
of  Mozart's  Magic  flute,  the  modulations  look  far  forward  to  the 
enchanted  harmonic  world  of  Schubert.  But  only  Haydn  could  have 
written  the  lovely  soprano  aria  'With  verdure  clad',  a  gentle,  happy 
song  to  the  early  spring. 

Perhaps  only  a  very  old  and  very  wise  man  could  have  written  The 
creation;  and  perhaps,  too,  only  a  sexagenarian  could  so  poignantly 
recapture  the  bliss  of  the  early  morning,  the  magic  of  the  moonlight,  or 
the  rapture  of  a  spring  day;  these  things  which  he  knows  will  soon 
retreat  beyond  his  grasp. 


copyright  ©  1968  by  H.  C.  Robbins  Landon 
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THE  CONDUCTORS 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Adviser  to  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony,  Artistic  Director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival,  and  Music  Director  of 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  was  born  in 
Hoten,  Manchuria,  in  1935.  He  graduated 
from  the  Toho  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo, 
where  he  won  first  prizes  in  composition 
and  conducting,  then  went  to  Europe  in 
1959,  and  won  the  first  prize  at  the  Inter- 
national Competition  of  conductors  at 
Besancon;  one  of  the  judges  was  Charles 
Munch,  who  invited  him  to  Tanglewood 
to  be  a  conducting  student.  The  following 
year  Seiji  Ozawa  received  the  Koussev- 
itzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  out- 
standing young  conductor  at  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center.  Appointed  one  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic's  assistant  con- 
ductors in  1961,  he  directed  the  orchestra 
in  several  concerts.  The  same  summer  he 
conducted  twenty-five  concerts  in  Japan 
with  the  NHK  and  Japanese  Philharmonic 
Orchestras. 

Since  that  time  he  has  appeared  exten- 
sively in  Europe  and  America  with  many 
of  the  greatest  orchestras,  among  them 
the  London  Symphony,  the  Concertge- 
bouw,  the  Vienna  Symphony,  the  Vienna 
State  Opera,  the  Philadelphia,  Chicago 
Symphony,  San  Francisco  Symphony  and 
Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestras. 

At  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  Seiji 
Ozawa  resigned  his  post  as  Music  Di- 
rector of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  and 
devoted  the  following  season  to  guest 
conducting.  During  the  summer  of  1969 
he  conducted  opera  for  the  first  time, 
Cos!  fan  tutte  at  Salzburg,  and  was  prin- 
cipal guest  conductor  of  the  Ravinia 
Festival.  He  opened  the  1969-1970  sea- 
son of  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  and 
later  was  guest  conductor  with  L'Or- 
chestre  de  Paris,  the  Philadelphia  and 
Cleveland  Orchestras,  and  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic. 

This  fall  Seiji  Ozawa  becomes  Music  Di- 
rector of  the  Boston  Symphony,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  duties  in  San  Francisco.  He 
has  made  many  recordings  for  the  RCA, 
Angel  and  Deutsche  Grammophon  labels, 
including  performances  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  of  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and 
Petrushka  suites,  and  of  Orff's  Carmina 
Burana. 


STANISLAW  SKROWACZEWSKI,  Music 
Director  of  the  Minnesota  Orchestra  (for- 
merly the  Minneapolis  Symphony)  since 
1960,  has  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony on  several  occasions  in  recent 
years.  Born  and  educated  in  Poland,  he 
made  his  first  public  appearances  and 
began  composing  as  a  boy.  After  the 
end  of  world  war  two  he  took  over 
the  Breslaw  Philharmonic,  then  continued 
his  studies  in  Paris.  During  the  fifties 
several  of  his  compositions  won  impor- 
tant prizes,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
established  his  career  as  a  conductor. 
In  1956  he  became  permanent  conductor 
of  the  National  Orchestra  in  Warsaw,  a 
post  he  held  for  three  years.  During  that 
time  he  made  his  debut  in  the  United 
States  as  guest  conductor  with  the  Cleve- 
land Orchestra.  Since  that  time  Stanislaw 
Skrowaczewski  has  been  invited  to  appear 
with  the  leading  orchestras  of  Europe, 
North  and  South  America,  and  Israel.  He 
has  toured  with  the  Concertgebouw  and 
French  National  Orchestras,  and  was  co- 
conductor  to  Eugene  Ormandy  on  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra's  1966  tour  to 
South  America.  During  recent  seasons 
he  has  conducted  the  Vienna  Philhar- 
monic at  the  Salzburg  Festival,  and  has 
directed  performances  of  the  Vienna 
State  and  Metropolitan  Operas,  as  well 
as  conducting  the  world's  major  sym- 
phonies, including  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic, the  Philadelphia  and  Cleveland 
Orchestras,  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the 
Royal  Philharmonic,  the  Vienna  Philhar- 
monic, L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Orchestra 
of  La  Scala  and  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony. 
Meanwhile  Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski  con- 
tinues to  compose:  his  Concerto  for 
english  horn  was  given  for  the  first 
time  in  New  York  in  1970.  He  has  re- 
corded on  the  Mercury,  Philips,  RCA  and 
Angel  labels. 


THE  SOLOISTS 

LARRY  SMITH,  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  Converse  College,  Spartanburg,  North 
Carolina,  is  a  native  of  Iowa.  He  won  his 
bachelor's  degree  from  Drake  University, 
Des  Moines,  and  his  master's  from  Syra- 
cuse University.  He  also  attended  the 
Eastman  School  of  Music,  and  completed 


the  course  work  and  passed  comprehen- 
sive exams  for  a  Doctorate  of  Musical 
Arts.  Between  1969  and  1971  Larry  Smith 
was  Director  of  Music  at  the  First  United 
Methodist  Church  in  Des  Moines,  also 
teaching  at  Drake  University.  In  the  spring 
of  1972  he  was  winner  in  the  Young 
Artists  Competition  at  Cambridge,  Mas- 
sachusetts. During  the  past  year  he  has 
given  recitals  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States,  including  Converse  College,  New- 
berry College,  Harvard  University,  and 
churches  in  Des  Moines  and  Miami. 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  Assistant  conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since 
the  beginning  of  the  1971-1972  season 
and  concertmaster  since  1962,  joined  the 
Orchestra  in  1955.  He  was  then,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  the  youngest  mem- 
ber. Born  in  Detroit,  he  studied  at  the 
Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia,  and  later 
with  Josef  Gingold  and  Mischa  Mischa- 
koff.  He  was  a  prize  winner  in  the 
1959  Queen  Elisabeth  of  Belgium  Inter- 
national Competition,  and  a  year  later 
won  the  Naumberg  Foundation  Award. 
Before  coming  to  Boston  he  played  in 
the  orchestras  of  Houston,  Denver  and 
Philadelphia. 

Joseph  Silverstein  has  established  an  in- 
ternational reputation  as  soloist  and  as 
first  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players.  In  1967  he  led  their 
tour  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Germany  and 
England,  in  1969  a  tour  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  Florida.  During  past  seasons 
he  has  performed  many  concertos  with 
the  Orchestra,  and  has  recorded  those  by 
Bartok  and  Stravinsky  for  RCA. 

He  is  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
String  Trio  and  first  violinist  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  String  Quartet,  and  as 
violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Cham- 
ber Players  Joseph  Silverstein  has  made 
many  recordings  of  chamber  music  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon.  Chairman  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
at  Tanglewood,  he  is  also  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Music  at  Yale  University,  and 
teaches  privately.  In  1970  he  received  an 
honorary  Doctorate  of  Music  from  Tufts 
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University.  During  the  1969-1970  season 
he  made  his  debut  as  conductor  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  and  Boston  Pops 
Orchestras.  During  the  past  winter  season 
he  played  the  nine  best-known  violin  con- 
certos with  the  Boston  Symphony  and 
with  other  orchestras  in  the  United 
States. 


JEROME  ROSEN,  concertmaster  of  the 
Boston  Pops  Orchestra  and  assistant  con- 
certmaster of  the  Boston  Symphony,  was 
born  in  Detroit  in  1939.  He  worked  as 
an  undergraduate  at  Western  Reserve 
University  in  Cleveland,  majoring  in  math- 
ematics and  philosophy,  meanwhile  con- 
tinuing musical  studies.  His  violin 
teachers  included  Ivan  Galamian,  Josef 
Gingold  and  Rafael  Druian.  Jerome  Rosen 
was  for  three  years  an  apprentice  con- 
ductor of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  and 
for  seven  seasons  he  was  a  violinist, 
conductor  and  keyboard  player  with  that 
Orchestra,  and  eight  times  was  a  member 
of  the  Festival  Casals  Orchestra.  Until  his 
appointment  to  the  Boston  Symphony,  he 
was  associate  concertmaster  of  the  Detroit 
Symphony,  and  Conductor  and  Musical 
Director  of  the  Oak  Park  (Michigan) 
Symphony.  Jerome  Rosen  has  been  active 
also  in  chamber  music,  has  given  numer- 
ous recitals,  and  has  been  soloist  with 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  Detroit  Sym- 
phony and  with  many  community  or- 
chestras. He  has  taught  privately,  as  well 
as  at  the  Hawken  School  in  Cleveland, 
the  Indian  Hill  Music  Workshop  at  Stock- 
bridge,  and  at  the  Meadowbrook  School 
of  Music  in  Rochester,  Michigan. 


SETH  McCOY,  a  native  of  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina,  made  his  debut  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  at  last  summer's  Berk- 
shire Festival.  His  professional  career  be- 
gan when  he  was  chosen  to  be  soloist 
with  the  Robert  Shaw  Chorale.  During 
the  ten  years  since,  Seth  McCoy  has  ap- 
peared with  most  of  the  leading  American 
orchestras,  among  them  the  Symphonies 
of  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Wash- 
ington, Toronto,  Atlanta  and  Baltimore, 
as    well    as    the    Philadelphia,    Cleveland 


and  Minnesota  Orchestras.  He  was  chosen 
to  appear  during  the  inaugural  week  of 
the  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  in  Washington,  and  has  sung  at  many 
festivals,  including  Grant  Park,  Saratoga, 
Marlboro  and  the  Bach  Festival  at  Bald- 
win Wallace  College.  During  the  past 
season  he  has  sung  with  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony,  the  Ottawa  Symphony, 
the  Atlanta  Symphony  and  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  and  has  given  recitals  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States.  He  has  also 
become  a  permanent  member  of  the 
Bach  Aria  Group.  Seth  McCoy's  large 
repertoire  ranges  from  Handel  and  Bach 
to  Barber  and  Penderecki.  He  has  re- 
corded on  the  RCA  label. 


BENITA  VALENTE,  who  has  appeared  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  in  past  seasons 
in  performances  of  the  original  version 
of  Strauss's  Ariadne  auf  Naxos  and  of 
music  by  Mozart  and  Mahler,  comes  from 
Delano,  California.  In  1960  she  won  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Auditions;  two  years 
later  she  began  a  successful  European 
career,  appearing  with  several  opera  com- 
panies, including  those  of  Zurich  and 
Freiburg.  More  recently  she  has  sung 
with  the  Washington  Opera  Society,  the 
Opera  Company  of  Boston  and  the 
American  National  Opera  Company,  and 
with  the  orchestras  of  Philadelphia,  Cleve- 
land, Detroit,  Minneapolis,  Dallas,  San 
Francisco  and  New  York.  She  has  ap- 
peared at  the  Festival  of  two  worlds  at 
Spoleto,  with  the  Santa  Fe  Opera,  and  is 
a  frequent  lieder  and  oratorio  singer.  Her 
repertoire  ranges  from  the  baroque  to 
the  avant-garde:  she  has  more  than  forty 
operatic  roles  in  her  repertoire  and  sings 
nearly  forty  Bach  Cantatas,  as  well  as 
rarely  heard  concert  arias  by  Haydn  and 
Mozart.  During  recent  months  Benita 
Valente  has  given  numerous  recitals  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  has  toured 
with  the  St  Louis  Symphony  and  has 
appeared  for  the  first  time  with  the 
Chicago  Symphony.  She  has  also  sung 
once  more  with  the  Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra and  the  Cincinnati  Symphony,  as  well 
as  appearing  in  recital,  opera  and  with 
other  orchestras  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  Her  recordings  are  on  the  Col- 
umbia, Candide  and  CRI  labels. 


THOMAS  STEWART,  born  in  Texas,  made 
his  operatic  debut  as  Escamillo  in  Carmen 
at  the  Berlin  Opera  in  1958.  Two  years 
later  he  was  invited  to  Bayreuth  to  sing 
Amfortas,  then  became  especially  known 
for  his  portrayal  of  Wotan  in  The  ring. 
He  has  now  sung  the  complete  cycle  in 
Vienna,  Hamburg,  Berlin  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  is  the  only  American  ever  to 
have  sung  it  at  Bayreuth.  He  also  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  only  Ameri- 
can to  have  sung  at  the  Festival  for 
twelve  consecutive  seasons.  Thomas 
Stewart  appeared  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  for  the  first  time  in  1966,  playing 
the  role  of  Ford  in  Falstaff.  He  then  sang 
Wotan  in  the  new  productions  of  Das 
Rheingold  and  Die  Walkure.  He  has  also 
appeared  with  the  opera  companies  of 
Paris,  San  Francisco,  Chicago  and  Boston, 
and  at  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Covent 
Garden.  Thomas  Stewart's  recent  reper- 
toire includes  not  only  the  leading  Wag- 
nerian roles  but  also  lago  in  Otello, 
Golaud  in  Pelleas  et  Melisande,  Scarpia 
in  Josca,  Amonasro  in  Aida,  the  Count 
in  Figaro  and  the  title  role  in  Don  Gio- 
vanni. He  has  also  sung  in  recital  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  often  with  his 
wife,  the  distinguished  soprano  Evelyn 
Lear,  and  appeared  with  many  major  or- 
chestras. He  made  his  debut  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  here  at  Tanglewood 
in  1954. 


RALPH  GOMBERG,  principal  oboe  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  is  the 
youngest  of  seven  children,  five  of  whom 
graduated  from  the  Curtis  Institute  of 
Music.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  the 
youngest  student  ever  accepted  by  the 
distinguished  oboe  teacher  Marcel  Tabu- 
teau.  Three  years  later  he  was  appointed 
by  Leopold  Stokowski  as  principal  oboe 
of  the  All  American  Youth  Orchestra. 
Subsequently  he  became  principal  of  the 
Baltimore,  New  York  City  Center  and  Mu- 
tual Broadcasting  Orchestras.  He  joined 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1949. 
A  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players,  with  whom  he  has 
toured  to  Europe  and  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  made  many  record- 
ings, Ralph  Gomberg  is  on  the  faculties 
of  Boston  University  and  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  here  at  Tanglewood. 
He  has  appeared  many  times  as  soloist 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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HAROLD  WRIGHT,  principal  clarinet  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was 
born  and  brought  up  in  Wayne,  Penn- 
sylvania. He  started  to  play  the  clarinet 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  later  studied 
at  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia, 
where  his  teacher  was  Ralph  McLane. 
He  played  with  the  Houston  and  Dallas 
Symphonies  before  his  appointment  to 
the  principal  clarinet  chair  of  the  Wash- 
ington National  Symphony.  For  five  years 
he  took  part  in  the  Casals  Festivals,  and 
played  at  the  Marlboro  Festival  for  eigh- 
teen. In  past  years  he  has  made  many  re- 
cordings, including  albums  of  the  Brahms 
sonatas,  Copland's  Sextet,  Mozart's  Clari- 
net quintet,  and,  with  Rudolf  Serkin  and 
Benita  Valente,  Schubert's  Shepherd  on 
the  rock.  His  chamber  music  activities 
have  included  appearances  with  the 
world's  leading  quartets,  the  Galimir, 
Guarneri,  Juilliard  and  Budapest  among 
them.  He  has  toured  on  several  occa- 
sions to  Europe  and  South  America  both 
with  the  National  Symphony  and  the 
Marlboro  Festival  players.  Harold  Wright 
is  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players,  with  whom  he  has 
recorded  for  Deutsche  Grammophon. 
During  his  career  he  has  taught  privately 
and  at  the  Catholic  University  of  America 
in  Washington. 


CHARLES  KAVALOSKI,  principal  horn  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  took 
up  his  position  at  the  start  of  the  1972 
Berkshire  Festival.  Until  the  fall  of  1971 
his  career  was  in  the  world  of  science:  as 
a  Professor  of  physics  with  a  Ph.D.  degree 
in  experimental  nuclear  physics  from 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  he  was 
engaged  in  teaching  and  research  at  the 
University  of  Washington  in  Seattle,  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Meanwhile  he  studied  with  Christopher 
Lenba,  former  principal  horn  of  the 
Minnesota  Orchestra  and  Chicago  Sym- 
phony, and  with  Robert  Elworthy,  the 
present  principal  in  Minnesota.  Before 
turning  to  music  as  a  full-time  career, 
Charles  Kavaloski  played  in  the  Minnesota 
Orchestra  and  the  Seattle  Symphony.  In 
the  fall  of  1971  he  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal horn  of  the  Denver  Symphony.  He 
made  his  debut  as  a  member  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  dur- 
ing the  1972  Berkshire  Festival.  Charles 
Kavaloski  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  here  at  Tanglewood. 
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SHERMAN  WALT,  principal  bassoon  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was 
born  in  Virginia,  Minnesota.  He  won  a 
scholarship  to  the  Curtis  Institute  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  studied  chamber 
music  with  Marcel  Tabuteau  and  bas- 
soon with  Ferdinand  del  Negro.  He 
served  in  the  armed  forces  during  the 
second  world  war,  and  was  awarded  the 
Bronze  Star  for  distinguished  combat 
service.  In  1947  Sherman  Walt  joined  the 
Chicago  Symphony  as  principal  bassoon. 
He  moved  to  Boston  six  years  later  to 
assume  his  present  position.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Cham- 
ber Players,  with  whom  he  has  toured 
and  made  many  recordings  for  RCA  and 
Deutsche  Grammophon.  He  has  appeared 
as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  on 
many  occasions  during  the  past  fifteen 
years  in  Boston,  at  the  Berkshire  Festival, 
and  during  the  Orchestra's  tour  to  Europe 
in  1971.  Sherman  Walt  is  on  the  faculty 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  here  at 
Tanglewood. 


THE  CHORUS 

THE  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
sponsored  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Boston 
University  was  formed  in  1970.  John 
Oliver,  who  is  directoi  of  choral  and 
vocal  activities  for  Tanglewood,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  MIT,  and  director  of 
the  MIT  Glee  Club  and  Choral  Society 
and  of  the  Framingham  Choral  Society, 
has  been  director  of  the  Festival  Chorus 
since  its  foundation.  Members  of  the 
chorus  come  from  the  Greater  Boston 
area,  and  rehearse  throughout  the  year. 
They  made  their  debut  in  1970  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  in  a  performance  of  Bee- 
thoven's Ninth  Symphony,  conducted  by 
Leonard  Bernstein,  and  have  since  taken 
part  in  performances  directed  by  Wil- 
liam Steinberg,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Colin  Davis, 
Arthur  Fiedler  and  Michael  Tilson  Thomas. 
Among  the  many  works  in  which  they 
have  sung  are  Mahler's  Symphony  no.  2 
and  Symphony  no.  8,  Berlioz's  Grande 
messe  des  morts  and  Damnation  of  Faust, 
Mozart's  Requiem  and  Haydn's  Die  Jah- 
reszeiten.  With  the  Boston  Pops  they 
have  taken  part  in  a  Lerner  and  Loewe 
program.  The  Tanglewood  Choir  is  made 
up  of  students  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  and  local   residents. 
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conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony  'Mathis  der  Maler' 
Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass 


conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 
Le  roi  d'etoiles 

conducted  by  SEIJI   OZAWA 

THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  firebird 

conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 


THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 


conducted  by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 

album  includes  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 

with  Artur  Rubinstein 


DG/2530  246 


DG/2530  252 


RCA  VCS  7099 


RCA   LSC  3304 


RCA   LSC  3317 


RCA  LSC  3305 


conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the 'New  World' symphony  of  Dvorak       RCA  LSC  3315 
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TANGLEWOOD 


Opposite  the  Lion  Gate  stands  a  small  red  cottage,  a  replica  of  the 
building  where  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  took  up  residence  in  1848.  At 
that  time  the  cottage  stood  on  the  borders  of  Tanglewood,  the  estate 
of  a  wealthy  banker  and  merchant  from  Boston,  William  Aspinwall 
Tappan.  The  beauty  of  the  Berkshire  hills  and  valleys  must  have  helped 
to  inspire  Tanglewood  Tales;  certainly  the  countryside,  the  climate  and 
the  closeness  to  New  York  and  Boston  attracted  distinguished  residents, 
builders  of  magnificent  houses,  where  one  could  escape  the  hubbub  of 
city  life. 

Many  of  them  were  lovers  of  music,  and  in  the  summer  of  1934  there 
were  organized  three  outdoor  concerts  at  one  of  the  estates  in  Inter- 
laken,  a  mile  or  two  from  Tanglewood.  The  performances  were  given 
by  members  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  conducted  by  Henry  Hadley. 
This  experiment  was  so  successful  that  during  the  following  months 
the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  was  incorporated,  and  the  series 
was  repeated  in  1935. 

The  Festival  committee  then  invited  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
to  take  part  the  next  summer.  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  Orchestra's 
first  concert  in  the  Berkshires  in  a  tent  at  'Holmwood',  a  former  Vander- 
bilt  estate  —  today  Foxhollow  School.  About  5,000  people  attended 
each  of  the  three  concerts. 

In  the  winter  of  1936  the  owners  of  Tanglewood,  Mrs  Corham  Brooks 
and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall  Tappan,  descendants  of  William  Tappan, 
offered  the  estate  —  210  acres  of  lawns  and  meadows  —  with  the 
buildings,  as  a  gift  to  Dr  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony.  It 
was  gratefully  accepted,  and  on  August  12  1937  the  largest  crowd  in 
the  Festival's  history  assembled  in  a  tent  for  the  first  concert  at  Tangle- 
wood —  a  program  of  music  by  Wagner.  As  Koussevitzky  began  to 
conduct  'The  ride  of  the  Valkyries',  a  fierce  storm  erupted.  The  roar 
of  the  thunder  and  the  heavy  splashing  of  the  rain  on  the  tent  totally 
overpowered  Wagner's  heavy  orchestration.  Three  times  Koussevitzky 
stopped  the  Orchestra,  three  times  he  resumed  as  there  were  lulls  in 
the  storm.  Since  some  of  the  players'  instruments  were  damaged  by 
water,  the  second  half  of  the  program  had  to  be  changed. 

As  the  concert  came  to  its  end,  Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  a  leading 
light  in  the  foundation  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  mounted 
the  stage  and  addressed  the  audience:  'The  storm  has  proved  con- 
clusively the  need  for  a  shed.  We  must  raise  the  $100,000  necessary  to 
build.'  The  response  was  immediate.  Plans  for  the  Music  Shed  were 
drawn  up  by  the  eminent  architect  Eliel  Saarinen  and  modified  by 
Josef  Franz  of  Stockbridge,  who  also  directed  construction,  and  the 
building  was  miraculously  completed  on  June  16  1938,  a  month  ahead 
of  schedule.  Seven  weeks  later  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  inaugural 
concert  —  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony. 

By  1941  the  annual  Festival  had  already  broadened  so  widely  in  size  and 
scope  as  to  attract  nearly  100,000  visitors  during  the  summer.  The 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber  Music  Hall  and  several  small  studios 
had  been  built,  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  had  been  established. 

Tanglewood  today  has  an  annual  attendance  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
during  the  eight-week  season.  In  addition  to  the  twenty-four  regular 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  the  Orchestra  gives  a  weekly  Open 
rehearsal  on  Saturday  mornings  to  benefit  the  Pension  Fund,  there  are 
Boston  Pops  concerts,  there  are  the  Festival  of  Contemporary  music, 
sponsored  in  co-operation  with  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard, 
and  almost  daily  concerts  by  the  gifted  musicians  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center.  Tanglewood  remains  unique:  nowhere  else  in  the  world  is 
there  such  a  wealth  of  artistic  activity,  nowhere  else  can  music  be  heard 
in  surroundings  of  such  incomparable  beauty. 
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THE  BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Henry  Lee  Higginson,  soldier,  philanthro- 
pist and  amateur  musician,  dreamed  many 
years  of  founding  a  great  and  permanent 
orchestra  in  his  home  town  of  Boston. 
When  at  last  his  dreams  approached 
reality,  in  the  spring  of  1881,  he  com- 
mitted to  paper  a  statement  which  de- 
scribed his  purposes  and  intentions.  He 
explored  many  specifics,  among  them  the 
engagement  of  conductor  and  players, 
'reserving  to  myself  the  right  to  all  their 
time  needed  for  rehearsals  and  for  con- 
certs, and  allowing  them  to  give  lessons 
when  they  had  time'.  He  planned  'to 
give  in  Boston  as  many  serious  concerts 
of  classical  music  as  were  wanted,  and 
also  to  give  at  other  times,  and  more 
especially  in  the  summer,  concerts  of  a 
lighter  kind  of  music'.  Prices  of  admis- 
sion were  to  be  kept  'low  always'.  The 
conductor's  charge  was  to  'select  the 
musicians  when  new  men  are  needed, 
select  the  programmes,  .  .  .  conduct  all 
the  rehearsals  and  concerts  .  .  .  and  gen- 
erally be  held  responsible  for  the  proper 
production  of  all  his  performances'.  Ad- 
ministrative help  and  a  librarian  were  also 
to  be  engaged. 


The  initial  number  of  the  players  was  to 
be  70,  and  in  addition  to  concerts  there 
were  to  be  public  rehearsals.  As  for  the 
orchestra's  financial  structure,  of  the  esti- 
mated annual  cost  of  $115,000  Major 
Higginson  reckoned  to  provide  himself 
for  the  deficit  of  $50,000.  He  continued: 
'One  more  thing  should  come  from  this 
scheme,  namely,  a  good  honest  school 
of  musicians.  Of  course  it  would  cost  us 
some  money,  which  would  be  well  spent.' 


The  inaugural  concert  took  place  on 
October  22  1881.  The  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Daily  Evening  Traveller  wrote 
two  days  later:  'Music  Hall  was  the 
scene   of  a   large   and   brilliant  gathering 


on  Saturday  evening  at  the  opening  con- 
cert of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Mr  Georg  Hen- 
schel.  We  find  it  necessary  only  to  refer 
to  the  princely  munificence  of  Mr  Hig- 
ginson, who  instituted  the  course,  and  to 
whose  efforts  alone  more  credit  is  due 
for  the  best  interests  of  music  than  all 
the  "close  corporation  societies"  ever 
organized  in  this  city.  The  selection  of 
Mr  Georg  Henschel  as  director  of  the 
orchestra  is  an  evidence  of  the  founder's 
astuteness  and  sound  common  sense,  for 
although  the  announcement  raised  some 
criticisms  which  are  far  from  compli- 
mentary, the  results  attained  [Saturday] 
evening  under  that  gentleman's  baton 
amply  and  doubly  proved  the  wisdom 
of  the  choice,  for  there  has  not  been  a 
leader  in  our  musical  circles  during  re- 
cent years  who  has  succeeded  in  impart- 
ing so  much  of  his  own  musicianly  quali- 
ties and  magnetism  as  did  Mr  Henschel 
on  Saturday  evening  .   .  .' 


Tickets  for  the  season  had  gone  on  sale 
about  six  weeks  earlier,  and  by  six 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  first  booking, 
there  was  a  line  of  seventy-five  people 
outside  the  Box  Office,  some  of  whom 
had  waited  all  night.  By  the  end  of  the 
season  concerts  were  sold  out,  and  ticket 
scalpers  had  already  started  operations. 
Mr  Higginson  wrote  a  letter  to  the  press, 
which  was  published  on  March  21  1882: 
'When  last  spring  the  general  scheme 
for  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  was  put  forth,  the  grave  doubt 
in  my  mind  was  whether  they  were 
wanted.  This  doubt  has  been  dispelled 
by  a  most  kindly  and  courteous  public, 
and  therefore  the  scheme  will  stand.' 


Symphony  concerts  continued  to  be  held 
in  the  old  Music  Hall  for  nearly  twenty 
years,   until   Symphony   Hall   was  opened 


HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


GEORG   HENSCHEL 
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KARL  MUCK 


in  1900.  The  new  building  was  immedi- 
ately acclaimed  as  one  of  the  world's 
most  acoustically  perfect  concert  rooms. 
Georg  Henschel  was  succeeded  by  Wil- 
helm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur, 
and  the  legendary  Karl  Muck,  all  of  them 
German-born. 


Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the  musicians 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  had  given  their 
first  'Promenade  concert',  to  fulfill  Mr 
Higginson's  wish  to  give  Boston  'concerts 
of  a  lighter  kind  of  music'.  From  the 
earliest  days  there  were  both  music 
and  refreshments  at  the  'Promenades'  — 
a  novel  idea  to  which  Bostonians  re- 
sponded enthusiastically.  The  concerts, 
soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime  and 
to  be  renamed  'Popular',  and  later  'Pops', 
fast  became  a  tradition. 


The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
was  greatly  changed  in  1918.  The  vicious 
anti-German  feeling  then  prevalent  re- 
sulted in  the  internment  and  later  dis- 
missal of  Dr  Muck.  Several  of  the  German 
players  also  found  their  contracts  termi- 
nated at  the  same  time.  Mr  Higginson, 
then  in  his  eighties,  felt  the  burden  of 
maintaining  the  Orchestra  by  himself  was 
now  too  heavy,  and  entrusted  the  Or- 
chestra to  a  Board  of  Trustees.  Henri 
Rabaud  was  engaged  as  Conductor,  to  be 
succeeded  the  following  season  by  Pierre 
Monteux. 


During  Monteux's  first  year  with  the 
Orchestra,  there  was  a  serious  crisis.  The 
Boston  Symphony  at  that  time  was  the 
only  major  orchestra  whose  members  did 
not  belong  to  the  Musicians  Union.  This 
was  a  policy  strictly  upheld  by  Mr  Hig- 
ginson, who  had  always  believed  it  to  be 
solely  the  responsibility  of  the  Conductor 
to  choose  the  Orchestra's  personnel.  But 
the  players  were  restive,  and  many  wanted 
Union  support  to  fight  for  higher  sal- 
aries. There  came  a  Saturday  evening 
when  about  a  third  of  the  Orchestra  re- 
fused to  play  the  scheduled  concert,  and 


Monteux  was  forced  to  change  his  pro- 
gram minutes  before  the  concert  was 
due  to  start.  The  Trustees  meanwhile  re- 
fused to  accede  to  the  players'  demands. 


The  Boston  Symphony  was  left  short  of 
about  thirty  members.  Monteux,  demon- 
strating characteristic  resource,  tact  and 
enterprise,  first  called  on  the  Orchestra's 
pensioners,  several  of  whom  responded 
to  his  appeal,  then  held  auditions  to  fill 
the  remaining  vacancies.  Two  present 
members  of  the  Orchestra,  the  violinists 
Rolland  Tapley  and  Clarence  Knudson, 
were  among  the  young  Americans  en- 
gaged. During  the  following  seasons  Mon- 
teux rebuilt  the  Orchestra  into  a  great 
ensemble.  In  1924  Bostonians  gave  him 
a  grateful  farewell,  realising  that  he  had 
once  more  given  the  city  an  orchestra 
that  ranked  with  the  world's  finest.  It 
was  not  until  1942  that  the  conductor  and 
players  of  the  Boston  Symphony  finally 
joined   the   Musicians    Union. 


The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship,  electric  per- 
sonality, and  catholic  taste  proved  so 
enduring  that  he  served  an  unprece- 
dented term  of  twenty-five  years.  There 
were  many  striking  moves  towards  expan- 
sion: recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the 
pioneering  days  of  1917,  continued  with 
increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio  broad- 
casts of  concerts.  In  1929  the  free  Espla- 
nade Concerts  on  the  Charles  River  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  since 
1915,  and  who  became  the  following 
year  the  eighteenth  Conductor  of  the 
Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  continues  to  hold 
today.  In  1936  Koussevitzky  led  the  Or- 
chestra in  their  first  concerts  here  in  the 
Berkshires,  and  two  years  later  he  and 
the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood. 


Henry  Lee  Higginson's  dream  of  'a  good 
honest  school  for  musicians'  was  pas- 
sionately shared  by  Serge  Koussevitzky. 
In    1940   the   dream    was    realized    when 


EVENING 
AT  POPS 

on  television 

with 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER  & 

THE  BOSTON  POPS 

ORCHESTRA 

produced  for  PBS 
by  WGBH-Boston 

with  guest  artists 

July  3 

AN   EVENING  OF 

COLE   PORTER 

July  10 

ILANA  VERED 

July  17 

THE  NEW  SEEKERS 

July  24 

ELLA  FITZGERALD 

July  31 

CARMEN   DE 
LAVALLADE 

August  7 

BOOTS   RANDOLPH 

August  14 

RICHARD  TUCKER  & 

ROBERT  MERRILL 

August  21 
BOSTON   BALLET 

September  4 
ANNA  MOFFO 

September  11 

CHRISTOPHER 

PARKENING 

September  18 

OLD  TIMERS'  NIGHT 

with   EUBIE  BLAKE 

EVENING  AT  POPS  will  be  broadcast 
nationally  by  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service  three  times  weekly  (Tuesdays 
at  8  pm,  Fridays  at  9  pm  &  Sundays 
at  8  pm).  Check  in  the  local  press 
for  the  correct  times  for  your  area. 
In  Boston  EVENING  AT  POPS  will  be 
shown  at  9  pm  on  Tuesdays. 


CHARLES  MUNCH 
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EVENTS  & 
EXHIBITIONS 
IN  AND  AROUND 
THE  BERKSHIRES 


the  Orchestra  founded  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood.  This  sum- 
mer academy  for  young  artists  was  and 
remains  unique,  and  its  influence  has 
been  felt  on  music  throughout  the  world. 
(An  article  about  the  Center  is  printed 
elsewhere  in  the  book.) 


RCA,  including  some  of  the  world's  first 
issues  in  quadraphonic  sound.  Mr  Stein- 
berg appeared  regularly  on  television,  and 
during  his  tenure  concerts  were  broad- 
cast for  the  first  time  in  four-channel 
sound  over  two  of  Boston's  radio  stations. 


LENOX  ARTS  CENTER 

Lenox 

LENOX  LIBRARY 

Lenox 

MUSIC  MOUNTAIN 

Falls  Village,  Connecticut 

YALE  CONCERTS 

Norfolk,  Connecticut 

BERKSHIRE  THEATRE  FESTIVAL 

Stockbridge 

SHARON   PLAYHOUSE 

Sharon,  Connecticut 

WILLIAMSTOWN  THEATRE 

Williamstown 

JACOB'S  PILLOW  DANCE 
FESTIVAL 

Lee 

BERKSHIRE  COUNTY 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

Pittsfield 

BERKSHIRE  MUSEUM 

Pittsfield 

CHESTERWOOD   STUDIO 
MUSEUM 

Glendale 

CLARK  ART  INSTITUTE 

Williamstown 

HANCOCK  SHAKER  VILLAGE 

Hancock 

STOCKBRIDGE  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 

Stockbridge 

NAUMKEAG 

Stockbridge 

MISSION   HOUSE 

Stockbridge 

OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 

Stockbridge 

WILLIAMS  COLLEGE  MUSEUM 
OF  ART 

Williamstown 


Details  of  these  and  other  events 
and  exhibitions  in  the  Berkshires 
may  be  found  in  BERKSHIRE  WEEK 


In  1949  Koussevitzky  was  succeeded 
as  Music  Director  of  the  Orchestra  by 
Charles  Munch.  During  his  time  in  Boston 
Dr  Munch  continued  the  tradition  of  sup- 
porting contemporary  composers,  and  in- 
troduced much  music  from  the  French 
repertoire  to  this  country.  The  Boston 
Symphony  toured  abroad  for  the  first 
time,  and  was  the  first  American  orches- 
tra to  appear  in  the  USSR.  In  1951  Munch 
restored  the  Open  rehearsals,  an  adapta- 
tion of  Mr  Higginson's  original  Friday 
'rehearsals',  which  later  had  become 
the  regular  Friday  afternoon  concerts  we 
know  today. 


Erich  Leinsdorf  became  Music  Director  in 
the  fall  of  1962.  During  his  seven  years 
with  the  Orchestra,  he  presented  many 
premieres  and  restored  many  forgotten 
and  neglected  works  to  the  repertoire. 
As  his  two  predecessors  had  done,  he 
made  many  recordings  for  RCA,  including 
the  complete  symphonies  of  Brahms  and 
Beethoven,  and  a  major  cycle  of  Proko- 
fiev's music.  Mr  Leinsdorf  was  an  ener- 
getic Director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full- 
tuition  Fellowship  program  was  instituted. 
Many  concerts  were  televised  during 
his  tenure. 


William  Steinberg  succeeded  Mr  Leins- 
dorf in  1969,  and  in  the  years  since  the 
Orchestra  has  continued  its  steady  prog- 
ress as  one  of  the  foremost  symphonic 
organizations  in  America.  Mr  Steinberg 
conducted  several  world  and  American 
premieres,  he  led  the  Boston  Symphony's 
1971  tour  to  Europe,  and  directed  con- 
certs in  cities  on  the  East  coast,  in  the 
South  and  the  Mid-west.  He  made  re- 
cordings for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  Artistic  Director  of  Tangle- 
wood,  takes  up  his  duties  as  Music 
Director  this  fall.  Mr  Ozawa,  who  came 
to  Tanglewood  as  a  conducting  student 
at  the  invitation  of  Charles  Munch,  has 
been  closely  associated  with  the  Orches- 
tra in  the  years  since.  His  first  appear- 
ances in  Boston  as  Music  Director  are 
eagerly  awaited. 


In  1964  the  Orchestra  established  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  an 
ensemble  made  up  of  its  principal  play- 
ers. Each  year  the  Chamber  Players  give 
concerts  in  Boston,  and  have  made  sev- 
eral tours  both  of  the  United  States  and 
of  foreign  countries,  including  England, 
Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  France  and  the 
USSR.  They  have  appeared  on  television 
and  have  made  many  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA. 


Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Inc.  presents  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony and  Boston  Pops  Orchestras  and 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers, is  active  in  the  sponsorship  of  Youth 
Concerts  in  Boston,  is  deeply  involved  in 
television,  radio  and  recording  projects, 
and  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
Symphony  Hall  in  Boston  and  the  estate 
here  at  Tanglewood.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Mr  Higginson's  projected 
$115,000  to  a  sum  more  than  $6  million. 
It  is  supported  not  only  by  its  audiences, 
but  by  grants  from  the  Federal  and  State 
governments,  and  by  the  generosity  of 
many  businesses  and  individuals.  Without 
their  support,  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra would  be  unable  to  continue  its 
pre-eminent  position  in  the  world  of 
music. 


-    '? 


ERICH   LEINSDORF 
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THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


Casual  visitors  to  Tanglewood  may  well  be  amazed  at  the  variety  of 
music  they  hear  coming  from  many  locations  on  the  grounds.  Much 
of  it  is  being  played  by  the  young  artists  taking  part  in  the  programs  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  The  Center  was  established  here  in  1940 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  fulfilling  the  hopes  and  dreams  of 
two  of  the  most  important  figures  in  the  Orchestra's  history,  Henry  Lee 
Higginson,  the  founder,  and  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor  and  Music 
Director  from  1924  until  1949.  Mr  Higginson  wrote  in  1881  of  his  wish 
to  establish  a  'good  honest  school  for  musicians',  while  for  many  years 
Dr  Koussevitzky  dreamed  of  an  academy  where  young  musicians  could 
extend  their  professional  training  and  add  to  their  artistic  experience, 
guided  by  the  most  eminent  international  musicians.  Koussevitzky  was 
Director  of  the  Center  from  its  founding  until  his  death  in  1951,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Charles  Munch.  Erich  Leinsdorf  was  Director  from 
1963  until  his  retirement  in  1969,  and  since  that  time  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  the  Center's  direction  has  been  in  the  hands  of  Gunther 
Schuller. 

Young  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world  come  to  Tanglewood  each 
summer  to  spend  eight  weeks  of  stimulating  practical  study.  They  meet 
with  and  learn  from  musicians  of  the  greatest  experience  in  orchestral 
and  chamber  performance,  in  conducting  and  composition.  The  dis- 
tinguished faculty  includes  the  principal  players  and  other  members  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  as  well  as  leading  soloists,  conductors 
and  composers  of  the"  day.  The  emphasis  is  on  learning  and  performing 
under  completely  professional  conditions. 

The  many  resources  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are  at  the  service  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center.  There  are  numerous  studios  for  practice  and 
chamber  music,  and  extensive  libraries.  The  Berkshire  Music  Center 
Orchestra  and  the  Center's  many  other  performing  groups  hold  most  of 
their  rehearsals  and  concerts  in  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  while  lectures, 
seminars,  conducting  classes,  vocal  and  choral  rehearsals,  composers' 
forums  and  concerts  of  chamber  music  take  place  in  the  Chamber  Music 
Hall,  in  the  West  Barn,  on  the  Rehearsal  Stage,  in  the  Hawthorne  Cot- 
tage, and  in  small  studios  situated  both  on  the  grounds  of  Tanglewood, 
and  in  buildings  in  Lenox  specially  leased  by  the  Orchestra  for  the 
summer. 

Nearly  one  hundred  keyboard  instruments,  available  for  individual  prac- 
tice without  charge,  are  generously  provided  for  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  each  year  by  the  Baldwin  Piano  and  Organ  Company,  while  other 
instruments,  percussion  for  example,  are  provided  by  the  Orchestra. 

Each  year  the  Center  concentrates  on  a  Festival  of  Contemporary  music, 
thanks  to  the  generosity  and  co-operation  of  the  Fromm  Music  Founda- 
tion at  Harvard.  The  Boston  Symphony  is  assisted  in  supporting  the 
Center  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  a  Federal  agency,  as 
well  as  by  generous  individual  and  corporate  sponsors. 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  1973 


FESTIVAL  OF 
CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 


August  4  to  August  9 

sponsored  by  the 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

AT  TANGLEWOOD 

in  co-operation  with  the 

FROMM  FOUNDATION  AT  HARVARD 


August  4  at  2.30  pm 

RECITAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY 

VOCAL  MUSIC 

August  5  at  8.30  pm 
August  6  at  8.30  pm 

MUSIC  THEATRE 

including  the  American  premiere 

of  Bruno  Maderna's  Satyricon 

August  7  at  8.30  pm 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERT 

including  the  world  premiere 

of  a  chamber  work  by  |ohn  Heiss* 

August  8  at  8.30  pm 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERT 
including  the  world  premiere  of 
Concerto  tor  four  groups  of  instruments 
by  Peter  Lieberson* 

August  9  at  8.30  pm 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ORCHESTRA 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     conductor 

including  the  world  premiere  of 

West  Indian  lights     by  James  Drew* 

^commissioned  by  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood  in  co-operation 
with  the  Fromm  Foundation  at  Harvard 


Whitestone 
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DAYS   IN   THE  ARTS 


is  a  program  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  designed  to  introduce  Boston 
Public  School  children  to  the  arts  by 
using  the  cultural  resources  of  Tangle- 
wood  and  Berkshire  County.  Thirty  fifth- 
and  sixth-graders  come  each  week  to 
spend  four  days  meeting  with  profes- 
sionals and  students  and  attending  vari- 
ous performances  on  the  Tanglewood 
grounds.  The  children  also  enjoy  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  Berkshires  through 
swimming,  hiking,  and  visiting  the  Pleas- 
ant Valley  Sanctuary,  but  the  emphasis  is 
on  the  arts. 

The  program  is  made  possible  this  sum- 
mer by  Title  I  funds  from  the  City  of 
Boston  and  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
artists  and  artists-in-training  who  volun- 
teer their  time  and  talent.  Members  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  stu- 
dents of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
demonstrate  their  instruments,  student 
dancers  from  Jacob's  Pillow  give  a  spe- 
cial introductory  workshop,  participants 
in  the  Lenox  Arts  Center  lend  their  ex- 
perience and  expertise,  and  five  full-time 
counselors  integrate  their  talents  in  art, 
music,  drama,  and  photography. 

Days  in  the  Arts  is  an  attempt  to  give  the 
participating  children  a  pleasant  initiation 
into  the  world  of  music,  dance,  drama 
and  art.  It  is  through  the  arts  that  a  child 
can  build  a  bridge  from  his  imagination 
to  reality.  If  he  learns  to  cross  that  bridge 
with  ease,  perhaps  the  beauty  he  creates 
in  the  imaginary  world  will  remain  in  the 
real  world  he  helps  to  create  when  he  is 
an  adult. 


Whitestone 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Concertmaster  and  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  is  Chairman  of  the  Faculty,  and  the  administrative 
staff  of  the  Orchestra  is  responsible  for  day-to-day  organization. 

This  summer  the  musicians  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  continue 
not  only  their  extensive  programs  of  rehearsals,  seminars  and  lectures, 
but  also  give  a  great  number  of  public  performances  —  orchestral  con- 
certs, chamber  concerts,  productions  of  music  theatre,  composers' 
forums  and  vocal  concerts.  Meanwhile,  under  the  auspices  of  Boston 
University,  young  artists  of  high  school  age  are  taking  part  in  programs 
of  music,  theatre  and  the  visual  arts.  Details  of  these  activities  can  be 
had  from  the  office  of  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood,  located  near 
the  Main  Gate. 

Fellowships  are  awarded  to  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center,  who  are  chosen  by  audition  on  a  competitive  basis. 
The  cost  of  this  support  is  enormous,  and  adds  each  year  substantially  to 
the  deficit  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Details  of  how  you  can 
help  are  printed  elsewhere  in  the  program;  meanwhile,  you  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend  the  concerts  of  the  Center,  and  see  and  hear  for  your- 
self the  extraordinary  enthusiasm  and  musical  caliber  of  Tanglewood's 
young  musicians. 
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TANGLEWOOD    LENOX    MASSACHUSETTS 


NORTH    PARKING 


The  Berkshire  Festival  Program  is  published  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Inc.,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115,  and  Tanglewood,  Lenox, 
Massachusetts  01240. 

The  advertising  representatives  are  MediaRep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler  Office 
Building,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233.  Inquiries  for 
advertising  space  should  be  addressed  to  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  of  MediaRep 
Center. 
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Put  a  little  Ozawa 


Boston,  New  York  and  Providence 

Join  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Share  the 
excitement  of  Seiji  Ozawa' s  first  season  as  Music 
Director. 

Subscriptions  are  available  now,  ranging  from 
3  to  22  concerts,  $10.50  on  up.  For  a  full  informa- 
tional brochure  write: 

Subscription  Brochure,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 

Seiji  Ozawa.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Put  a  little  excitement  in  your  life. 


CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

BOSTON   EDISON   COMPANY 

CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

WM   FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN   HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HEARST  FOUNDATION 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH   COMPANY 

THE  SHAWMUT  ASSOCIATION   BANKS 

STATE  STREET  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
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a  place  to  think 


A  community  planned  to 
preserve  the  ecostructure  of  the 
original  forest  -  dirt  roads,  hiking 
paths,  lakes  and  ponds,  clean  air, 
4  to  6  acres  all  by  yourself, 
adjoining  a  15,000  acre  forest. 

Strong  protective  covenants, 
prices  from  $12,900  to  $27,000. 
Restricted  to  155  lots. 

15  year  financing 


^ 


Route  20,  Box  186,  Lee,  Mass.  02138 


By     appointment     only.     Tel.   413-623-8933 
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Quality  Shows 
at  Boston  University 


At  Boston  University  School  of  Fine  and 
Applied  Arts  we  do  more  than  teach 
musical  performance,  painting,  and 
acting. 

We  immerse  our  students  in 
the  arts. 

We  expose  them  to  a  faculty  of 
performing  artists:  men  and  women  still 
actively  engaged  in  distinguished 
careers  (including  twenty-eight  current 
members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  concert  soloists,  Broadway 
directors,  and  a  ward- winning  painters). 

We  involve  them  in  a  full  range 
of  creative  activity,  teaching  them  the 
fundamentals  of  their  crafts  so  that  they 
may  grow  into  innovative  artists. 

We  offer  bachelor  and  master's 
degrees  in  acting,  directing,  design,  and 
theater  education;  art  education,  graphic 
design,  painting,  and  sculpture  (bachelor 
level  only);  musical  performance,  history 
and  literature  of  music,  theory  and  com- 
position, and  music  education.  And 
doctoral  degrees  in  performance,  music 
education,  and  composition. 

We  proffer  a  degree  of  quality 
you  won't  find  anywhere  else! 


Boston  University  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

Norman  Dello  Joio,  acting  dean 
855  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02215 
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Make  this  day 
your  way  of  life. 


Why  not  enjoy  the  Berkshires  year 
'round,  in  all  its  glorious  seasons? 

Think  of  it.  The  green  and  lavender 
hills,  sparkling  mountain  streams, 
blue  lakes,  and  the  sweet  fragrance 
of  fresh  air,  all  yours  to  enjoy  any 
time  ...  all  the  time  ...  in  your  own 
carefree  home  in  the  Berkshires. 

Rolling  Hills  in  the  Berkshires  is 
such  a  place,  a  65  acre  condominium 
concept  in  the  charming,  peaceful 
village  of  Lenox. 

Set  in  spacious,  undulating  acres 
of  lawn,  woodland,  streams  and  ponds, 
these  homes  offer  you  comfort, 
serenity  and  carefree  living. 


You  will  own  your  own  home,  but 
all  outside  maintenance,  including 
lawn  mowing  and  snow  plowing,  will 
be  done  for  you. 

And  more. 

Your  purchase  price  includes  your 
ownership  share  and  full  use  of  your 
own  beautiful  on-site  9  hole  private 
golf  course,  a  swimming  pool,  two 
tennis  courts,  and  the  Rolling  Hills 
Club  House  ...  all  built  and  ready 
to  use. 

There's  more,  so  much  more  that 
there  isn't  room  enough  here  to  tell 
you  about  it. 

Come  see  us.  We're  only  a  short 
drive  away  in  Lenox,  Massachusetts. 

Rolling  Hills 

in  the  Berkshires 

BY  WASSERMAN  DEVELOPMENT  CORP. 
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Spend  an  evening-ora  week-with  us! 
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A  lot  of  places  serve  steak.  But 
there's  only  one  steak  house  like 
the  Branding  Iron.  Maybe  it's  the 
charcoal  broiling,  or  the  salad  bar 
or  the  draft  beer.  Maybe  it's  the 
decor— as  elegantly  casual  as  any 
steak  house  and  "saloon"  east  of 
San  Francisco . .  .with  flickering  gas- 
lights, polished  walnut  and  shining 
brass. 

Good  food,  good  company  in  a  nos- 
talgic atmosphere— the  Branding 
Iron,  the  most  civilized  steak  house 
in  the  Berkshires. 
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PLAZA  LEVEL,  BERKSHIRE  COMMON,  PITTSFIELD 


The  Colonial  Hilton  Inn— a  magnificent  modern 
14-story  inn  right  in  the  heart  of  the  Berkshires 
...a  complete  resort  complex  with  luxurious 
air-conditioned  rooms  and  suites,  dining  in 
three  restaurants,  glass-domed  pool,  saunas, 
cinema,  indoor  parking  and  two-level  shopping 
plaza— all  under  one  roof.* 


George  Page's  Colonial 
Restaurant— hearty 

New  England  fare  in  a 
tradition  of  elegance. 


Lautrec  Lounge- 
cocktails  and  ooh-la- 
in  a  very  intimate 
atmosphere. 


la 


Cafe  Shop— breakfast, 
lunch  and  cocktails 
by  poolside. 

Top  of  the  Common 

. . .  skytop  cocktail  lounge 
with  dancing  and  live 
entertainment;  luncheon 
buffet  on  weekdays. 


UDoloniol 
Hilton  Inn 

Welcome  is  just  the  beginning. 

Berkshire  Common,  Pittsfield  (413)  499-2000 


"Inquire  about  our  seasonal  package  plans. 


After  months,  perhaps  years  of  dreaming  of  building  your  own  home,  you  are  now  settling 
down  to  the  serious  consideration  of  this  important  step.  You  are  highly  selective  and  very 
discriminating  because  you  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  best.  You  will  demand 
excellence  of  design,  the  highest  order  of  craftsmanship,  and  the  finest  of  quality  materials. 
You  will  require  comprehensive  information  on  which  to  base  your  choice  and  the  assurance 
of  an  unquestionable  integrity  on  the  part  of  the  source  selected.  If  this  describes  your 
situation,  may  we  suggest  you  inquire  abouta  Deck  House. 

DECK  HOUSE  Model  Homes  may  be  seen  in  Carlisle  and  Boxford,  Mass.  (617)  369-7000; 
Redding  Ridge,  Conn.  (203)  938-2522;  Annapolis,  Md.  (301)849-2411;  and  Durham,  N.C.  (919) 
489-8883.  Or  send  $2.00  for  a  completely  informative,  illustrated  brochure  to: 


DECK  HOUSE  INC 

DEPT.  T  930  MAIN  STREET,  ACTON,  MASS.  01720 


LOAMS 


Barrington  Savings.  Great. 

244  Main  Street,  Great  Barrington,  528-1190 
Main  Street,  Sheffield,  229-8516 
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first  violins 

cellos 

bassoons 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Jules  Eskin 

Sherman  Walt 

» 

concertmaster 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Ernst  Panenka 

7 

Charles  Munch  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 

Matthew  Ruggiero 

L 

lerome  Rosen 

Mischa  Nieland 

. 

Max  Hobart 

Jerome  Patterson 

1* 

Rolland  Tapley 

Robert  Ripley 

contra  bassoon 

1 

Roger  Shermont 

Luis  Leguia 

Richard  Plaster 

: 

Max  Winder 

Carol  Procter 

Harry  Dickson 

Ronald  Feldman 

4 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 

horns 

>? 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Charles  Kavaloski 

4  « 

Leo  Panasevich 

Charles  Yancich 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

»[ 

Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 

Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 

f 

Raymond  Sird 

William  Rhein 

Ralph  Pottle 

Ikuko  Mizuno 

Joseph  Hearne 

j 

Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 

Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 

trumpets 

J] 

John  Salkowski 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Q 

John  Barwicki 

Roger  Voisin 

Robert  Olson 

Andre  Come 

T 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Gerard  Goguen 

j 

second  violins 

i  j 

flutes 

trombones 

T 

Clarence  Knudson 

I 

Fahnestock  chair 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

William  Gibson 

William  Marshall 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Ronald  Barron 

I 

Michel  Sasson 

James  Pappoutsakis 

Gordon  Hallberg 

f » 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Paul  Fried 

r 

Leonard  Moss 

William  Waterhouse 

tuba 

4 

Laszlo  Nagy 

piccolo 

Chester  Schmitz 

1 

Michael  Vitale 

Spencer  Larrison 

Lois  Schaefer 

'  W 

Marylou  Speaker 

timpani 

Darlene  Gray 

Everett  Firth 

4 

Ronald  Wilkison 

oboes 

Harvey  Seigel 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Ralph  Gomberg 

percussion 
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John  Holmes 

Charles  Smith 

I 

Wayne  Rapier 

Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 

F 
i 

english  horn 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

i 
i 

violas 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Burton  Fine 
Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

harps 

I 
i 

Reuben  Green 

clarinets 

Bernard  Zighera 

i  i 

Eugene  Lehner 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  Hobson 

George  Humphrey 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 

Jerome  Lipson 

Pasquale  Cardillo 

librarians 

Robert  Karol 

Peter  Hadcock 

Bernard  Kadinoff 

Eb  clarinet 

Victor  Alpert 

Vincent  Mauricci 

William  Shisler 

Earl  Hedberg 

Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 

bass  clarinet 

stage  manager 

/ 

Yizhak  Schotten 

Felix  Viscuglia 

Alfred  Robison 
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personnel  manager  William  Moyer 
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BERKSHIRE  LAKES  ESTATES 


Country  Living  at  its  best! 

Swimming  and  boating  on  a  crystal  clear  lake.  Tennis  courts  and 
boat  docks.  Adjacent  to  large  state  forest  for  privacy.  Lake  front, 
lake  view,  lake  access  lots  (one  acre  or  larger)  from  $1 0,000.  Pres- 
tigious community. 

TO  VISIT:  Take  Mass.  Turnpike  to  Lee,  Mass.  Take  Rt.  20  East. 
Continue  4  miles  to  Belden's  Tavern  left  for  two  miles  to  Berkshire 
Lakes  Estates. 

BERKSHIRE  LAKES  ESTATES 

YOKUM POND  ROAD 

BECKET,  MASS.  01223 

TEL:  413-623-8747 
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Choose  From 
Over  20,000  Items. 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY 
ALL  YEAR 


Recapture  Yesteryear's  Nostalgia  til 

Seth  &  Jed's  Country  Store 


A  complete  source  for.  China,  Glass, 
Dinnerware,  Clocks,  Candles,  Lamps  & 
Lighting  Fixtures,  Baskets  &  Pottery, 
Woodenware,  Pewter,  Brass  &  Copper, 
Door  Stops,  Hitching  Posts,  Weather- 
vanes,  Braided  &  Hooked  Rugs.Woven 
Coverlets,  Place  Mats  &  Table  Linens, 
Gourmet  Cookware,  Colonial  Hard- 
ware, Franklin  Stoves,  Andirons  & 
Fireplace  Equipment, Pictures,  Wall 
Hangings,  Mechanical  Banks,  Excit- 
ing Imports,  Decorative  Accessories, 
Documentary  Fabrics  &  Wallpapers, 
Upholstered  &  Early  American  Furn- 
iture, Authorized  "Colonial  Williams- 
burg" and  "Museum  Collection"  Repro- 
ductions,  Authentic  Americana  and 
distinctive  Country  Clothes. 


Aunt  Abigail's  (Attic. 

EXCLUSIVE  COUNTRY  CLOTHES 

Our  own  hand  made 
fashions  of  distinction. 
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Herbs  and  Spices  Gourmet  Foods 

Old-Fashioned  MlI>le  Products 

Candy  Choice  Cheeses 

Imported  Delicacies  Jams  and  Jellies 

Papeteries  Apothecary  Jars 

lExi.g-la.m.d.'s  _<a>-:co.exica.n.a.   ILxCa.xlce-t;pla.ce 
CS-SaE-A-T    !B.A.:R,IS,X2Sra-TO£T,    MASS. 
In  the  Big  Red  Barns  on  Stockbridge  Road,  Route  7  1  Mile  North  of  Great  Barrington 


As  featured  weekly  in 
THE 

IWM3HKER 

by 

j.  Till 

cJltd. 

Telephone:  413-528-1500 
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FESTIVAL  INFORMATION 


A  map  of  Tanglewood,  which  shows  the  location  of  concert  halls,  parking 
areas,  offices,  telephones  and  rest  rooms,  is  printed  on  page  41  of  the  program. 
During  performances  the  rest  rooms  at  the  rear  of  the  Shed  are  closed. 


? 


Latecomers  will  not  be  seated  until  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Members  of  the  audience  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  concert's  end  are  ear- 
nestly asked  to  do  so  between  works,  not  during  the  performance. 


Open  rehearsals.  The  open  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  held 
each  Saturday  morning  at  10.30  are  open  to  the  public.  The  charge  for  admis- 
sion is  $3.  The  open  rehearsals  benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 


Ticket  information  for  all  Berkshire  Festival  events  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Festival  Ticket  Office  at  Tanglewood  (telephone  413-637-1600).  The  Office  is 
open  from  9  am  to  6  pm  daily,  and  until  intermission  on  concert  days. 


The  taking  of  photographs  during  musical  performances  is  not  allowed. 


"  *J^P>'0'l 


The  use  of  recording  equipment  at  Tanglewood  is  not  allowed  at  any  time. 


Articles  lost  and  found.  It  will  be  much  appreciated  if  visitors  who  find  stray 
property  will  hand  it  in  to  any  Tanglewood  official.  Any  visitor  who  wishes  to 
recover  a  lost  article  should  call  at  the  Lost  and  Found  office  located  in  the 
house  of  the  Superintendent  near  the  Main  Gate. 


Refreshments  can  be  obtained  in  the  area  to  the  west  of  the  Main  Gate  and 
visitors  are  invited  to  picnic  on  the  grounds  before  concerts.  Catering  is  by 
Ogden  Foods  Inc. 


-  riy^^L 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Store  is  located  near  the  Main  Gate.  Phonograph  rec- 
ords, sheet  music,  books,  postcards,  films,  etc.,  are  obtainable.  The  store  remains 
open  for  half  an  hour  after  the  end  of  each  concert  in  the  Shed.  The  store  is 
managed  by  Van  Curler  Music  Company  of  Albany,  New  York. 


'  '   4 
*     *    *    1     - 


The  sculptures  displayed  on  the  Tanglewood  grounds  and   in   the  glass   house 
are  by  artists  who  live  or  work  in  the  Berkshires  and  the  surrounding  area. 


First  aid  is  available  at  the  Red  Cross  station  situated  near  the  Main  Gate.   In 
case  of  emergency,  please  contact  the  nearest  usher. 


Mr  F^ 


Physicians  and  others  expecting  urgent  calls  are  asked  to  leave  their  name  and 
seat  number  with  the  Guide  at  the  Main  Gate  booth. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
record  exclusively  for  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
records  exclusively  for  POLYDOR,  a  division  of  Deutsche  Grammophon. 


BALDWIN   is  the  official   piano   of  the   Boston   Symphony   Orchestra   and   the 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 


WHITESTONE  PHOTO  is  the  official  photographer  to  the  Berkshire  Festival  and 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 
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-JV&aw 


Mir 


phases  restaurant 


bernardston,  massachusetts 
tel.  (413)  648-9161 


Their  tables  were  stor'd  full  to  glad  the  sight, 
And  not  so  much  to  feed  on  as  delight. 

Shakespeare,  Pericles.  Act  i,  sc.  4,  1.  28 


dinner-cocktails-banquet  facilities 

from  5:30  p.m.  weekdays,  from  4:00  p.m.  on  Sundays, 
closed  Mondays. 


reached  from  interstate  91 ,  exit  28,  and  route  1 0, 
via  bald  mountain  road,  and  huckle  hill  road. 


LEISURE  LEE 

A  FOUR-SEASON  VACATION  COMMUNITY 

PRIVATE  SKI  SLOPE  ...  31/2  MILE 
NATURAL  LAKE  ...  SANDY  BEACH  ... 
BOAT  DOCKS  ...  WOODED  HOMESITES  ... 
PRIVATE  ROADS  ...  MOUNTAIN  CLEAN 

AIR 


on  Route  20 


Lee,  Mass. 


413-243-1972 
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TANGLEWOOD    1973 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Friday  July  13  1973  at  7  o'clock 


WEEKEND  PRELUDE 


MALCOLM   FRAGER     piano 


HAYDN 


Sonata  no.  6  in  G 

Allegro 
Menuetto 
Adagio 
Allegro  molto 


Sonata  no.  37  in  D 

Allegro  con  brio 

Largo  e  sostenuto 

Finale:  presto  ma  non  troppo 


MOZART 


Sonata  in  A     K.  331 

Tema:  andante  grazioso 
Menuetto  &  trio 
Alia  turca:  allegretto 


Malcolm  Frager  plays  the  Steinway  piano 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &   RCA   RECORDS 
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the  Great  Apple  Pie 
Controversy 

Our  Chef  says  Apple  Pie  must  be  home- 
baked,  hot,  and  topped  with  cheddar.  So  we 
serve  it  that  way.  But  our  Innkeeper  insists 
on  home-baked  Apple  Pie,  cold,  without 
cheddar.  So  we  serve  it  that  way,  too. 

Help  us  settle  The  Controversy. 
Dine  here  anytime  from  early  morning 
until  late  in  the  evening.  Choose  Apple 
Pie,  any  style. 

While  you're  at  it,  choose  Roast 
Prime  Ribs  of  Beef  in  our  Dining  Room . . . 
or  dine  by  candlelight  m  our  flower-laden 
Courtyard ...  or  entoy  delightful  cocktails 
in  The  Widow  Bingham's  Tavern ...  or 
sandwiches  (with  entertainment)  in  The 
Lion's  Den.  Enjoy  an  overnight  or  weekend 
stay,  too,  in  one  of  our  air  conditioned 
bedrooms  overlooking  the  Berkshires. 
Call  (413)  298-5545  for  reservations. 

ufe  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Since  1773.  Stockbndge,  Mass.  01262. 
On  Rt.  7,  south  of  Tanglewood. 


CHESTERWOOD 


Barn  Gallery  and  Studio  of 

DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH 

Sculptor  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial 

Exhibit  of 

Sculpture  and  Painting. 

Beautiful  Garden,  Hemlock 

Forest  and  Nature  Trail 

Admission  $1.00  •  Children  $.25 

Open  Daily,  10-5 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 
(Off  Route  183,  Glendale) 


Margot  Fonteyn, 

Marcia  Haydee , 

Cynthia  Gregory 

and  Melissa  Hayden 

will  be  at  Jacob's  Pillow  this 


summer.  What  about  you? 


1973  Schedule 


July  3-7 

Special  Event  Gala  Opening  Week. 

Margot  Fonteyn 

Rosario  Galan  Ballet  Espanol 

July  10-14 

Hartford  Ballet  Company 

with  Lisa  Bradely  and  Michael  Uthoff 

July  17-21 

Twyla  Tharp  Companyt 

Ballet  Brio 

Ballet  Brio  produced  by  Thomas  Andrew. 

July  24-28 

National  Ballett 

"the  Story  of  Cinderella" 

July  31-August  4 

Pas  de  Deux  Program 

Jacqueline  Rayet*  and  Jean-Pierre  Franchetti* 

Roni  Mahler  and  Paul  Russell 

Jane  Kosminsky  and  Bruce  Becker 

Melissa  Hayden  and  Peter  Martins 

•American  debut 


August  7-1 1 

Carmen  De  Lavallade 

Members  of  the 

Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem 

August  14-18 

Marcia  Haydee  and  Richard  Cragun 

Cincinnati  Ballet  Company  t 

August  21-25 

Cynthia  Gregory  and  Terry  Orr 

with  dancers  of  American  Ballet  Theatre 

August  28-September  1 

Eleanor  D'Antuono  and  Ivan  Nagy 

Harkness  Ballet 

Programs  Subject  to  Change. 
tThese  projects  are  supported  in  part  by  grants 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  a  Federal  Agency. 
Jacob's  Pillow  also  receives  funds  from  the 
Massachusetts  State  Council  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities. 


Prices:  Margot  Fonteyn/ Rosario  Galan— $9.50,  8.50,  7.50.  All  other  performances— $7.50,  6.50,  5.00 

Performance  schedule:  Tue.  Eve.  (opening  nights)  at  7:30  p.m.;  Wed.,  Fri.,  Sat.  Eves,  at  8:40  p.m.;  . 
Thur.  and  Sat.  Mats,  at  3:00  p.m.  No  Thursday  evenings.  Thursday  matinees  are  especially 
programmed  for  children. 

FOR  TICKET  AVAILABILITY  CALL  BOX  OFFICE  AT  (413)  243-0745  or  fill  out  coupon  below  and  mail 
with  stamped  self  addressed  envelope  to  address  indicated.  Make  checks  payable  to  Jacob's  Pillow 
Dance  Festival,  Inc.  Tickets  at  Ticketron. 


Enclosed  is  my  check/money  order  for  $_ 
Name 


Address. 


MAIL  TO:  JACOBS  PILLOW  DANCE  FESTIVAL,  BOX  287,  LEE,  MASS.  01238      T 


Ted  Shawn  (1891-1972)  Founder     Walter  Terry,  Acting  Director     Tom  Kerrigan,  General  Manager 

Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival  and  School 

Without  us  American  Dance  wouldn't  be  American. 


TANGLEWOOD    1973 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Friday  July  13  1973  at  9  o'clock 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 
MOZART 

Horn  concerto  no.  3  in  E  flat     K.  447 

Allegro 

Romance:  larghetto 

Allegro 

CHARLES  KAVALOSKI 

first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


*Clarinet  concerto  in  A     K.  622 

Allegro 
Adagio 
Rondo:  allegro 

HAROLD  WRIGHT 


intermission 


Sinfonia  concertante  in  E  flat  for  violin  and  viola     K.  364 

Allegro  maestoso 

Andante 

Presto 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 
BURTON  FINE     viola 


The  program  notes  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  21 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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TANGLEWOOD    1973 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Saturday  July  14  1973  at  8.30  pm 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


RICCARDO  MUTI      conductor 


VIVALDI 


Concerto  in  A  for  strings     F. XI  no.  4 

Allegro  molto 
Andante  molto 
Allegro 


MOZART 


Piano  concerto  in  C  minor     K.  491 

Allegro 

Larghetto 

Allegretto 

ANDRE  WATTS 


intermission 


MOZART 


Symphony  no.  34  in  C     K.  338 

Allegro  vivace 
Andante  di  molto 
Finale:  allegro  vivace 


ROSSINI  Overture  to  'La  scala  di  seta' 

first  performance  at  the  Berkshire  Festival 

Andre  Watts  plays  the  Baldwin  piano 

The  program  notes  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  24 

THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  CRAMMOPHON 
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Membership  in  the  Friends  of 
Music  at  Tanglewood  provides 
you  with  many  exciting  oppor- 
tunities and  privileges  all  year 
long.  It's  the  secret  buy  of  the 
Berkshires! 

FREE  BERKSHIRE 

MUSIC  CENTER  CONCERTS 

FOR  ALL  MEMBERS 

Over  40  concerts  each  summer  by 
the  students  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra's  summer  acad- 
emy for  the  advanced  study  of 
music,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 
These  mid-week  concerts  include 
chamber  music  recitals,  full  orches- 
tra concerts,  vocal  and  choral 
programs,  and  the  Festival  of 
Contemporary  Music,  Tangle- 
wood's  festival  within  a  festival." 
Individual  memberships  in  the 
Friends  are  available  for  $15; 
Family  memberships  are  available 
for  $25. 

ADVANCE  PROGRAM 

INFORMATION  AND  TICKET 

ORDERING  FORMS 

All  Friends  in  the  early  spring  will  be 
sent  advance  program  information 


and  ticket  ordering  forms  as  well 
as  receive  the  "Symphony/Tangle- 
wood  Newsletter". 

TANGLEWOOD 

TALKS  AND  WALKS 

A  fascinating  series  which  grows 
more  popular  each  year,  these  in- 
formal talks  on  four  Thursdays  at 
12:30  in  the  Tanglewood  Tent  pre- 
sent a  member  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony or  visiting  guest  artist, 
followed  by  a  guided  tour  of  the 
Tanglewood  grounds.  Those  at- 
tending bring  a  picnic  lunch.  $2.00 
admission  for  non-Friends. 

TENT  MEMBERSHIP 

The  Tanglewood  Tent,  available  to 
contributors  of  $50  and  over,  pro- 
vides a  hospitable  gathering  place 
behind  the  Shed  where  food  and 
drink  may  be  purchased  on  con- 
cert days.  Buffet  dinners  are  served 
on  Saturday  evenings.  Reservations, 
please!  Call  the  Tanglewood 
Friends  Office,  637-1600. 

SPECIAL  PARKING 

FOR  FRIENDS 

Two  convenient  reserved  parking 
areas  are  available  to  all  donors  of 
$100  or  more  for  all  Boston  Sym- 


phony Orchestra  concerts:  either 
the  Box  Parking  Lot  (Hawthorne 
Street  entrance),  or  the  Tent  Park- 
ing Lot  (West  Street  entrance). 

REHEARSAL  PASSES 

Contributors  of  $250  and  over  may 
attend  the  "closed"  rehearsals  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orches- 
tra. These  rehearsals  are  directed 
by  such  leading  conductors  as 
SeijiOzawa,GuntherSchuller,  Colin 
Davis,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  and 
other  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
guest  conductors.  Most  of  the  music 
rehearsed  is  for  learning  purposes 
only  and  will  not  be  performed  in 
formal  concert. 

NAMED  FELLOWSHIPS 

Fellowships  are  awarded  each 
summer  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter's most  promising  students.  Fel- 
lowships ($1,000)  and  Associate 
Fellowships  ($500)  will  be  awarded 
in  the  name  of  the  donor  or  whom- 
ever the  donor  elects,  and  will  help 
to  underwrite  the  cost  of  one  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  student's  two 
month  study  program. 


I  TANGLEWOOD   1973 


SEIJI   OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Sunday  July  15  1973  at  2.30  pm 


S   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI   OZAWA     conductor 


HANDEL 


Concerto  grosso  in  B  minor     op.  6  no.  12 

Largo 

Allegro 

Aria:  larghetto  e  piano 

Largo 

Allegro 


HAYDN 


Sinfonia  concertante  in  B  flat  for  oboe, 
bassoon,  violin  and  cello     op.  84 

Allegro 

Andante 

Allegro  con  spirito 

RALPH  GOMBERG     oboe 
SHERMAN  WALT     bassoon 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 
JULES  ESKIN     cello 


intermission 


*MOZART 


Symphony  no.  36  in  C     K.  425     'Linz' 

Adagio  -  allegro  spiritoso 
Andante 
Menuetto  &  trio 
Presto 


The  program  notes  for  this  afternoon's  concert  begin  on  page  27 
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Dining  for  Those  Who  Know 

&4  Pcptetteet 

CUISINE  FRANCAISE 
SPECIALTIES 


Escargots  de  Bourgogne 

Grenouilles,  Provencale 

Le  Poussin  Farci  aux  Marrons 

Mignonettes  de  Bouef  Lucullus 


From  Tanglewood  (ONLY  9  MILES) 
TO  ROUTE  41  AND  295 

Open  for  Dinner 


Weekly  5:00  to  10:30  p.m. 
Sunday  4:00  to  10:30  p.m. 

Your  Hosts 
Betty  and  Louis  Chevallier 

Phone:  518-781-4451 
518-781-9994 


QUEECHY  LAKE     •     CANAAN,  N.  Y. 


1771  was  a  good 
year  for  our  Lobster  Pie. 
This  year  it's  even  better. 

When  you  visit  us  at  the  Publick  House,  we'll  welcome  you 
into  a  true  18th  century  tavern  and  pub. 

Because  we  haven't  changed  since  the  days  when  hungry 
Colonial  travelers  would  stop  by  for  one  of  our  generous 
meals. 

But  to  tell  the  truth,  our  good  Yankee  cooking  is  even  better 
today. 

Roasted  whole  Cornish  game  hen.  Steak  in  a  skillet,  with 
crushed  peppercorns  or  red  wine  sauce.  And  our  special  indi- 
vidually   baked   lobster   pie. 

And  if  vou  see  someone  at  a  nearby  table  enjoying  our  hot 
deep-dish  apple  pie  with  real  Vermont  cheddar,  pay  heed: 
you're  going  to  need  some  room  for  dessert. 

/'//  — The  Innkeeper 


Publick  House 


On  the  Common  -  Sturbridge,  Mass.  (617)  347-3313.  Near  Old  Sturbridge  Village 


Williamsfown 
Theatre 


Nikos  Psacharopoulos 

19th  FESTIVAL  SEASON 
JULY  5  -  SEPT.  1 

July  5-14 
St.  JOAN 

July  3 1  -  August  4 
A  NEW  MUSICAL 

Other  productions  will  include 

THE  SEAGULL 

THE  MISANTHROPE 

AN  AMERICAN  COMEDY 

A  BRECHT  PLAY 
THE  MASTER  BUILDER 

A  WILLIAMS  PLAY 

A  TERRANCE  MCNALLY 

PREMIERE 


The  Williamstown  Theatre 

Williamstown,  Mass.  01267 

413-458-8146 


50th 

Anniversary 

Savings 

at  Weston  Nurseries! 


It  has  taken  us  50  years  to  reach 
the  position  where  we  have  over 
1500  varieties  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
plants  growing  on  our  1000  acres. 
Frankly,  we  are  proud  of  how  far 
our  family  has  come  in  helping 
fellow  New  Englanders  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  hardier  plant  stock 
and  increased  variety.  To  express 
our  pleasure,  we  are  going  to  do 
something  we  have  never  before 
done.  Six  days  a  week  for  one 
month,  Monday,  June  25  through 
Tuesday,  July  24,  we  are  going  to 


have  daily  specials  offered  at  sub- 
stantial discounts.  These  specials 
will  include  every  popular  classi- 
fication of  tree,  shrub  and  plant 
we  offer.  Please  come  in  and 
celebrate  our  50th  Anniversary 
with  us.  Everything  we  offer  can 
be  successfully  planted  in  hot 
weather.  And,  of  course,  every- 
thing we  sell  is  with  the  Massachu- 
setts Nurserymen's  Association 
Guarantee.  These  specials  will 
be  available  to  retail  Garden 
Center  customers  only. 


Weston  Nurseries,  growing  New  England's  largest  variety  of  landscape  size  plants,  shrubs 
and  trees.  Rte.  135,  near  495,  Hopkinton,  Mass.  01748.  Tel:  435-3414.  From  the  Boston  area, 
call  235-3431.  Open  year  'round  Monday  thru  Saturday. 


Weston  f^irseries 

of  Hopkinton 


Program  notes  for  Friday  July  13 


WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART     1756-1791 
Horn  concerto  no.  3  in  E  flat     K.  447 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Mozart  wrote  three  horn  concertos  in  E  flat  (K.  417  and  K.  447  in  1783, 
and  K.  495  in  1786.)  Before  these  there  was  a  rondo  finale  (K.  371,  1781) 
and  a  Concerto  in  D  (K.  412,  1782)  in  which  there  is  no  middle  move- 
ment and  in  which  the  surviving  allegro  and  rondo  do  not  necessarily 
belong  together.  Probably  all  were  written  for  Ignatz  Leitgeb,  solo 
hornist  of  the  Kappelle  Orchestra  in  Salzburg.  Leitgeb  was  apparently  a 
'musikant  of  more  proficiency  than  culture.  He  opened  a  cheese- 
monger's shop  in  a  suburb  of  Vienna  with  money  borrowed  from 
Mozart's  father,  but  evidently  continued  to  play  the  horn.  Mozart  seems 
to  have  enjoyed  poking  fun  at  him  in  the  way  of  good-natured  insults. 
The  Concerto  K.  417  bears  the  inscription  'Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
has  taken  pity  on  Leitgeb,  the  ass,  the  ox,  the  fool'.  The  Rondo  of  K.  412 
carries  remarks  at  various  points  in  the  score:  "Signor  asino-su  via- 
da  bravo- Coraggio- bestia- Oh  che  stonatura-  Ahi!  -  Ohime  -  bravo 
poveretto.'  At  the  end:  'Crazia  al  ciel!  basta!  bastal' 

Alfred  Einstein  has  pointed  out  that  the  concerto  to  be  performed  this 
weekend  'is  a  unique  composition,  and  makes  demands  of  the  soloist 
that  Mozart  would  not  have  made  of  "that  ass  Leitgeb".  The  instru- 
mentation, too,  is  unusual  and  subtler  than  before:  clarinets  and  bas- 
soons take  the  place  of  oboes  and  horns  ...  In  the  opening  and  closing 
movements,  although  there  is  a  relation  to  the  "Leitgeb"  style  (the 
Finale  being  again  a  hunting  scene),  there  is  a  depth  and  earnestness 
quite  different  from  anything  in  the  earlier  works.' 


Clarinet  concerto  in  A     K.  622 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Mozart  was  much  taken  with  the  possibilities  of  the  clarinet  during 
his  last  years,  in  Vienna,  as  the  music  he  wrote  for  it  eloquently  attests. 
He  had  become  well  acquainted  with  the  instrument  in  Mannheim, 
Paris  and  Munich,  and  used  clarinets  in  Idomeneo  in  the  latter  city 
(1781).  Salzburg  possessed  no  clarinet  players.  But  in  Vienna  the  situa- 
tion was  different.  There  were  two  Stadler  brothers  in  the  Emperor's 
'Harmonie'  of  eight  wind  players,  both  of  them  accounted  excellent 
clarinetists.  Anton,  the  elder,  was  working  upon  the  instrument,  deep- 
ening its  range.  Mozart  was  ready  to  oblige  him  as  a  fellow  Mason  and 
a  close  friend.  He  must  also  have  admired  Anton's  artistry,  for  the  music 
he  provided  was  delicately  colorful,  and  not  obviously  displayful.  This 
music  included  the  Clarinet  quintet  of  1789  (K.  581),  the  obbligato 
parts  in  La  clemenza  di  Tito  (1791),  and  the  Clarinet  concerto  of  the 
same  year. 

This  Concerto  was  Mozart's  last  for  any  instrument.  The  autograph 
scores  of  both  the  Concerto  and  the  Quintet  have  disappeared,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  does  not  speak  well  for  Stadler's  proper  regard  for 
them.  A  few  pages  in  sketch  have  survived  (through  Andre)  of  a  Con- 
certo for  the  basset  horn  which  are  almost  identical  with  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  Clarinet  concerto,  except  that  it  is  in  the  key  of  G,  and 
meets  the  lower  range  of  that  instrument.  This  was  probably  written 
in  1789  for  Anton  Stadler,  and  has  the  Kochel  numbering  584b. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  Clarinet  concerto  in  A,  as  it  has  survived 
in  publication,  has  been  altered  to  accommodate  the  normal  instru- 
ment in  A.  It  is  believed  that  Mozart  may  have  written  the  Concerto 
with  an  extended  lower  range  for  Stadler's  instrument  at  the  time,  and 
that  certain  passages  were  subsequently  raised  an  octave  for  practical 
uses  when  the  Concerto  was  published  in  1801. 
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The  difficulties  of  the  solo  part  in  the  Concerto  are  not  vaunted  in  a 
way  to  exhibit  virtuosity,  but  lie  in  the  subtleties  of  swift  running  pas- 
sages, the  adroit  play  of  color  set  off  against  the  strings.  The  Concerto 
has  a  marked  similarity  in  treatment  with  the  Quintet,  the  'Stadler  quin- 
tet', as  Mozart  called  it.  In  both  works  an  independently  balanced  string 
quartet,  no  mere  accompaniment,  is  finely  matched  with  the  color  of 
the  dulcet  partner,  never  taking  a  subordinate  place.  The  quartet  is 
always  delicately  paired  with  the  solo  instrument.  In  the  Concerto,  the 
flutes,  bassoons  and  horns  are  seldom  used  except  in  the  ritornelli,  the 
tutti  passages  thus  making  a  delightful  alternation  with  the  delicate 
'quintet'. 
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Anton  Stadler  has  been  given  uncomplimentary  adjectives  by  most  of 
Mozart's  biographers,  from  the  evidence  of  the  earliest  ones,  Nissen  and 
Jahn,  that  he  was  an  unscrupulous  borrower,  profiting  by  his  friend's 
amiable  generosity.  Sophie  Haibel  (Mozart's  sister-in-law)  is  quoted  by 
Nissen  as  referring  to  'Mozart's  false  friends,  secret  bloodsuckers  and 
worthless  people  who  served  only  to  amuse  him  at  the  table  and  inter- 
course with  whom  injured  his  reputation'.  Otto  Jahn  names  the  elder 
Stadler  as  the  'the  worst  of  this  set',  who  often  borrowed  from  him.  At 
one  time,  when  Mozart  was  without  cash,  he  took  two  valuable  repeater 
watches,  pawned  them,  and  kept  the  tickets.  Philip  Hale  wrote  in  his 
notes  on  the  Clarinet  concerto:  'After  Mozart's  death,  Stadler's  debt  of 
500  florins  "without  bond"  was  recorded  in  the  scanty  list  of  Mozart's 
possessions.  More  than  once  Stadler  took  advantage  of  Mozart's  good 
nature  and  weakness.  When  he  would  give  a  concert  in  Prague,  Mozart 
not  only  provided  him  with  this  Concerto,  but  with  money  for  the  jour- 
ney and  letters  of  recommendation.  Stadler  was  one  of  Schikaneder's 
riotous  company  when  Mozart  was  composing  The  magic  flute,  a  toss- 
pot, a  reckless  liver,  as  well  as  a  sponge  in  money  matters.' 
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Stadler  was  thus  indebted  to  his  friend  and  fellow  Mason  for  ready 
money  as  well  as  for  some  immortal  music  and  the  opportunity  to  play 
it  to  his  own  advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  Stadler  improved  the  pos- 
sibilities for  subtlety  in  the  instrument  then  coming  into  vogue  and 
must  be  admitted  to  have  inspired  music  to  the  exceeding  advantage 
of  posterity.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mozart  was  a  free  bor- 
rower as  well  as  a  free  lender;  other  of  his  brother  Masons,  such  as 
Michael  Puchberg,  supplied  him  frequently  with  funds  without  any 
confident  expectation  of  repayment.  Mozart  loved  the  good  things  of 
life — parties,  dancing,  wine,  billiards,  but  above  all  fine  clothes.  This 
last  extravagance  particularly  seems  to  have  kept  a  hole  in  his  pocket. 

Benny  Goodman  has  recorded  the  Clarinet  concerto  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Charles  Munch,  for  RCA. 


Sinfonia  concertante  in  E  flat  for  violin  and  viola 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 


K.  364 


Nothing  is  positively  known  about  the  circumstances  of  this  work.  The 
autograph  is  lost.  The  music  bears  eloquent  witness  that  Mozart  in 
Salzburg,  lately  returned  from  Paris  and  Mannheim,  was  newly  aware  of 
instrumental  virtuosity  to  be  exploited  to  his  own  rich  purposes,  although 
such  instruments  as  the  clarinet  were  not  then  at  his  command.  It  is 
conjectured  that,  having  recently  cultivated  the  viola  in  preference  to 
the  violin,  he  may  have  intended  this  nobly  expressive  part  for  his  own 
use.  He  wrote  the  part  a  half  tone  lower  (D  instead  of  E  flat)  so  that  the 
player,  by  tuning  his  instrument  a  half  tone  up,  would  give  it  brightness 
and  body  as  against  the  accompanying  viola  section  (this  device  is  no 
longer  used).  His  aptitude  in  making  the  violin  and  viola  happy  partners 
was  to  be  confirmed  in  the  two  unaccompanied  duos  (K.  423,  424) 
which  Mozart  wrote  as  a  favor  for  Michael  Haydn  in  1783  at  Salzburg, 
generously  allowing  him  to  call  them  his  own.  In  this  Concertante  the 
supporting  orchestra  adds  immensely  to  the  stirring  message  of  the  two 
paired,  interlocking,  or  complementary  voices. 

The  Sinfonia  concertante  followed  the  five  concertos  for  violin  and 
orchestra,  and  so  led  Alfred  Einstein  to  call  it  'Mozart's  crowning 
achievement  in  the  field  of  the  violin  concerto'.  In  it  Mozart  'summed 
up,'  according  to  Einstein,  'what  he  had  accomplished  in  the  concertante 
portions  of  his  serenades,  adding  what  he  had  learned  of  the  monu- 
mental style  in  Mannheim  and  Paris,  and,  most  important  of  all,  treating 
all  his  materials  with  the  personal  and  artistic  maturity  which  he  had 
by  this  time  reached.  No  mere  allegro  or  allegro  spiritoso  opens  this 
work,  but  rather  an  Allegro  maestoso.  The  motives  are  no  longer  buffo 
or  simply  galant  in  style;  they  are  truly  symphonic  or  singing.  Among  the 
singing  melodies  the  subsidiary  theme  is  unforgettable,  where  the  oboes 
answer  the  deep  seriousness  of  the  strings  and  at  the  same  time  bring 
in  a  ray  of  light,  or  where,  later,  the  horns  and  oboes  carry  on  a  dialogue 
against  the  pizzicato  of  the  strings.  The  powerful  orchestra  crescendo  — 
a  rarity  in  Mozart's  works  —  is  in  the  Mannheim  style;  but  the  living 
unity  of  each  of  the  three  movements,  organic  in  every  detail,  and  the 
complete  vitality  of  the  whole  orchestra,  in  which  every  instrument 
speaks  its  own  language:  the  oboes,  the  horns,  and  all  the  strings,  with 
the  divided  violas  enhancing  the  richness  and  warmth  of  the  texture  — 
all  this  is  truly  Mozartean.  So  is  the  intimate  conversation  of  the  two 
soloists,  rising  in  the  Andante  to  the  level  of  eloquent  dialogue.  The 
Andante  is  in  C  minor  —  a  further  sign  that  every  trace  of  galanterie 
has  disappeared.  The  answer  of  the  viola  to  the  muffled  plaint  of  the 
violin,  leading  to  the  gentle  key  of  E  flat  major,  is  a  revelation  of  the 
deepest  feeling.  The  finale  is  a  Tempo  di  contradanza,  whose  gaiety 
results  principally  from  the  fact  that  in  the  chain  of  musical  events  the 
unexpected  always  occurs  first,  being  followed  by  the  expected;  the 
first  entrance  of  the  soloists  is  such  a  surprise.  The  viola  part  is  written 
in  D,  which  means  that  the  instrument  is  intended  to  be  tuned  a  half 
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tone  up,  and  doubtless  to  be  strung  with  correspondingly  finer  strings, 
for  it  is  to  sound  brighter  and  clearer  than  the  violas  of  the  tutti.  The 
cadenzas  are  written  out,  and  are  notable  alike  for  their  plasticity,  their 
brevity,  and  their  beauty  —  a  model  and  a  warning  for  posterity.' 


Program  notes  for  Saturday  July  14 


ANTONIO  VIVALDI     c.  1678-1741 
Concerto  in  A  for  strings     F. XI  no.  4 
Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  his  death,  Vivaldi's  music  was 
unknown  and  unplayed,  and  would  probably  remain  so  today  had  it  not 
been  for  Bach's  various  transcriptions  of  his  work.  (The  most  familiar  is 
Bach's  Concerto  for  four  harpsichords,  an  arrangement  of  Vivaldi's  Con- 
certo for  four  violins.)  During  the  last  two  decades  the  Italian's  work 
has  become  increasingly  popular,  so  much  so  that  there  are  available 
today  more  than  200  record  albums  of  his  music. 

The  'Red  priest  of  Venice',  as  Antonio  Vivaldi  was  known  for  the  color 
of  his  hair,  was  the  son  of  a  violinist  in  the  orchestra  of  San  Marco. 
Giovanni  must  have  been  a  player  of  more  than  average  talent,  for  one 
of  the  contemporary  guide  books  to  the  City  described  him  as  a  'virtuoso 
di  musica'.  Antonio  studied  with  his  father  and  Giovanni  Legrenzi, 
Maestro  of  the  Ducal  music.  He  received  minor  orders  in  1693  and  was 
ordained  priest  ten  years  later,  and  the  same  year  was  appointed  music 
master  at  the  Conservatorio  dell'  Ospedale  della  Pieta,  one  of  four 
similar  charitable  institutions  in  the  city.  Charles  Burney,  the  peregri- 
nating English  music  historian,  wrote  from  Venice  in  1739:  'The  Ospedali 
have  the  best  music  here.  There  are  four  of  them,  all  for  illegitimate  or 
orphaned  girls  or  whose  parents  cannot  support  them.  They  are  brought 
up  at  the  State's  expense  and  trained  exclusively  in  music.  ...  I  swear 
nothing  is  more  charming  than  to  see  a  young  and  pretty  nun,  dressed 
in  white,  a  sprig  of  pomegranate  blossom  behind  one  ear,  leading  the 
orchestra  and  beating  time  with  all  the  grace  and  precision  imaginable.' 
Burney  liked  the  Pieta  best  of  the  four:  'It  ranks  first  for  the  perfection  of 
its  symphonies,'  he  wrote.  'What  well-drilled  execution!  That  is  the  only 
place  to  hear  a  first  attack  from  the  strings  such  as,  quite  undeservedly, 
the  Paris  opera  is  renowned  for.' 

Here  at  the  Pieta  Vivaldi  lived  and  worked  until  the  year  before  his 
death,  taking  occasional  leaves  of  absence  to  journey  abroad.  But  travel 
for  him  was  arduous:  he  suffered  from  childhood  with  severe  asthma, 
and  whenever  he  was  on  the  road  was  accompanied  by  four  or  five 
servants  to  take  care  of  him.  He  finally  left  the  service  of  the  Ospedale 
in  1740  and  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  died  in  July  of  the  following  year. 
He  was  buried  in  a  cemetery  maintained  for  the  poor  in  the  parish  of 
St  Stephen  near  the  Kamtnertor. 

Vivaldi  was  an  incredibly  prolific  composer.  He  wrote  at  least  forty- 
three  operas,  a  large  quantity  of  church  music  and  secular  cantatas, 
more  than  twenty  symphonies,  nearly  fifty  concerti  grossi,  chamber 
music,  and  more  than  400  concertos  for  various  solo  instruments. 

There  are  three  pleasantly  contrasted  movements  to  this  A  major  Con- 
certo. In  the  cheerful  opening,  second  violins  chase  the  first  in  imita- 
tion, the  lower  strings  providing  a  brisk  accompaniment.  The  second 
movement,  in  the  minor,  is  a  finely  decorated,  flowing  melody,  sung 
by  the  violins  in  unison.  The  Concerto  ends  with  a  bright  dance  in  the 
style  of  a  French  bourree. 
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WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART     1756-1791 
Piano  concerto  in  C  minor     K.  491 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

This  is  the  third  concerto  of  the  year  of  Figaro,  composed  with  the  pro- 
duction of  the  opera  just  five  weeks  off.  Einstein  wrote  that  Mozart  here 
'evidently  needed  to  indulge  in  an  explosion  of  dark,  tragic,  passionate 
emotion'.  The  composer's  motive  is  of  course  pure  conjecture.  The 
plain  and  astonishing  fact  is  that  Mozart,  tied  up  with  many  duties, 
absorbed  in  the  preparations  of  his  opera,  turned  out  not  a  casual  piece 
in  the  entertainment  pattern,  but  what  is  generally  considered  his  most 
independent  and  challenging,  his  most  prodigious  work  in  this  form. 
It  is  his  ultimate  venture,  his  furthest  exploration  of  the  piano  concerto, 
for  the  three  which  were  to  follow  were  to  be  a  further  refinement  on 
what  he  had  done.  If  Mozart  could  be  said  ever  to  have  ignored  his 
public  in  a  concerto  and  followed  completely  his  own  inner  prompt- 
ings, it  was  here.  The  first  audience  must  have  been  dismayed  when 
instead  of  the  usual  diatonic  opening  subject  they  were  presented  with 
a  tortuous,  chromatic  succession  of  phrases  with  upward  skips  of  di- 
minished sevenths.  This  was  a  new  and  strange  tonal  world,  and  not  a 
gracious  one.  Their  dismay  would  not  have  been  lessened  when  the 
whole  orchestra  proclaimed  the  theme  with  dire  emphasis.  A  soft  theme 
introduced  by  the  woodwinds  gives  only  momentary  relief,  for  the  first 
theme  sweeps  it  away.  The  piano  enters  with  a  new  theme,  still  in  C 
minor,  but  is  drawn  into  the  ubiquitous  theme,  adding  an  octave  to  the 
wide  interval.  The  theme  dominates  the  movement,  the  soloist  adding 
to  the  excitement  with  agitating  scale  passages.  Although  the  cadenza 
brings  a  long  coda,  ending  pianissimo,  there  is  no  assuagement,  and 
the  serenity  of  a  major  mode  is  imperative.  Nothing  could  be  more 
serene  than  the  melody  of  the  Larghetto. 

Mozart,  whose  taste  could  be  relied  upon,  knew  how  to  be  simple  with 
a  difference.  The  three  elements  —  piano,  strings  and  winds  —  are  com- 
bined each  way  with  wondrous  results.  In  treating  the  wind  choir,  the 
composer  obviously  gloried  in  having  a  full  quota,  clarinets  and  oboes 
included,  and  he  made  the  most  of  them  (the  trumpets  and  drums  had 
no  place  here  but  are  mustered  in  the  other  movements).  The  final 
Allegretto  brings  no  happy  ending.  It  begins  and  ends  in  C  minor,  tra- 
versing many  keys.  It  is  a  series  of  variations  on  two  subjects,  the  second 
of  which  opens  the  way  for  astonishing  chromatic  development  —  a 
chromaticism  which  serves  for  thematic  individualization,  modulation 
and  transition  equal  in  skill  to  the  manipulations  in  the  G  minor  Sym- 
phony which  would  come  two  years  later.  These  variations  defy  descrip- 
tion —  they  are  surely  one  of  Mozart's  highest  achievements  in  the  form. 

This  concerto  combines  range,  intensive  direction  and  extraordinary 
adventurousness.  It  speaks  to  the  nineteenth  century,  and  was  a  favorite 
with  Beethoven.  Under  the  immediate  spell  of  a  performance,  one  is 
strongly  moved  to  give  it  some  sort  of  crown  —  the  crown,  let  us  say, 
for  the  ultimate  point,  as  Mozart  through  his  life  sought  to  bring  the 
orchestra  and  his  own  instrument  into  ever  closer  communion. 
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Symphony  no.  34  in  C  K.  338 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

The  symphony  is  inscribed  by  its  composer  as  having  been  written  at 
Salzburg,  August  29  1780.  A  reference  in  a  letter  by  Mozart  to  a  per- 
formance under  Joseph  Bono,  conductor  at  Vienna,  is  considered  to 
apply  to  this  score:  1  have  lately  forgotten  to  write  that  the  symphony 
conducted  by  old  Bono  went  magnifique,  and  had  great  success.  Forty 
violins  played  —  the  wind  instruments  were  all  doubled  —  ten  violas, 
ten  doublebasses,  eight  violoncellos,  and  six  bassoons'  (from  Vienna, 
April  11  1781). 
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The  work  is  characterized  by  Erich  Blom  in  his  life  of  Mozart  as  'the 
first  of  the  symphonies  to  have  achieved  any  degree  of  permanence, 
as  far  as  concert  practice  goes  —  and  very  justly,  for  it  is  a  lovely  work 
and,  though  formally  on  a  small  scale,  fully  matured  and  typically 
Mozartean  with  its  capricious  changes  between  a  variety  of  humours. 
The  musical  ideas  are  mostly  the  current  coin  of  the  time,  but  their 
treatment  is  in  the  nature  of  an  ironical  commentary.  Mozart  loves 
the  musical  cliches  of  his  century  and  at  the  same  time  laughs  at 
them  up  his  sleeve,  and  never  more  wittily  than  in  this  little  but 
captivating  and  very  finished  symphonic  work.'  Otto  Jahn  speaks  of 
the  symphony  as  'grander  in  conception  and  more  serious  in  tone 
than  the  earlier  one  in  B  flat  major,  composed  the  summer  before 
(K.  319).  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  first  movement,  where 
a  constant  propensity  to  fall  into  the  minor  key  blends  strength  and 
decision  with  an  expression  not  so  much  of  melancholy  as  of  consola- 
tion. In  perfect  harmony  of  conception,  the  simple  and  fervent  an- 
dante di  molto  combines  exceeding  tenderness  with  a  quiet  depth  of 
feeling.  The  contrasting  instrumentation  is  very  effective  in  this  work. 
The  first  movement  is  powerful  and  brilliant,  but  in  the  second,  only 
stringed  instruments  (with  doubled  violas)  are  employed.  [A  bassoon  is 
added  to  the  string  orchestra  in  this  movement].  The  last  movement  is 
animated  throughout,  and  sometimes  the  orchestral  treatment  is  rapid 
and  impetuous.' 


Mozart  as  a  Knight  of  the  Golden  Spur 


This  was  Mozart's  last  Salzburg  symphony,  written  shortly  before  he  went 
to  Munich  to  prepare  for  Idomeneo.  It  is  the  first  symphony  of  full  stat- 
ure, with  the  most  fully  developed  first  movement  to  date.  The  open- 
ing is  buoyant  in  his  favorite  march  rhythm.  He  takes  new  advantage  of 
extension  through  sequence.  On  introducing  his  theme  in  the  dominant, 
he  leads  us  at  length  through  a  placid  discourse  of  much  resource  and 
invention;  the  stress  of  forte  passages  comes  less  frequently  and  with 
more  effect.  In  the  Andante  the  grazioso  style  returns  with  a  delicate, 
staccato  melody,  sotto  voce,  but  with  new  warmth  and  increased  charm. 
The  Finale  is  another  six-eight  movement,  lightly  set  forth,  with  punctu- 
ating forte  chords. 
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GIOACCHINO  ROSSINI     1792-1868 
Overture  to  'La  scala  di  seta'  (The  silken  ladder) 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

The  month  of  May  1812  was  in  more  than  one  sense  an  important 
moment  in  European  history.  Napoleon,  with  his  conglomerate  army, 
was  moving  towards  Russia.  Beethoven  in  Vienna  was  putting  the  last 
touches  on  his  Seventh  symphony.  A  far  less  important  event  was  the 
performance  at  the  San  Moise  Theater  in  Venice  of  La  scala  di  seta  by 
Rossini.  Rossini,  aged  twenty,  was  at  the  beginning  of  his  career.  He 
had  had  his  first  opera  performance  two  years  before  in  the  same 
theater  (La  cambiale  di  matrimonio).  La  scala  di  seta  was  unfavorably 
criticized,  especially  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  Cimarosa's  // 
matrimonio  segreto  with  its  stock  situation  of  the  girl  who  foils  her 
guardian's  matrimonial  plans  for  her  by  carrying  on  a  secret  affair  of  her 
own.  After  a  short  run  the  opera  itself  dropped  into  oblivion,  while  the 
bright  overture  enjoys  a  perennial  survival  in  concerts. 

One  of  the  often  told  anecdotes  about  Rossini  which  seems  too  good 
to  be  swallowed  whole  but  will  never  be  confirmed  concerns  La  scala  di 
seta.  Cera,  the  impresario  in  Venice,  looking  upon  the  young  beginner, 
Rossini,  as  unimportant,  deliberately  handed  him  a  poor  libretto,  saying: 
'Here  is  a  libretto  of  little  worth.'  'Never  mind,'  answered  Rossini,  'I'll 
dish  it  up  with  music  of  even  less  worth.'  Even  the  following  letter  sent 
from  Rome  has  been  doubted:  'Mio  cam:  In  giving  me  the  libretto 
entitled  La  scala  di  seta  to  set,  you  treated  me  like  a  child;  in  giving  you 
in  return  a  fiasco  I  answer  in  kind.  Now  we  are  even.'  Stendhal,  who 
makes  much  of  this  story,  says  that  the  audience  'took  the  proceedings 
as  a  personal  affront,  and  whistled  with  all  the  derisive  vehemence  of 
which  an  Italian  audience  in  a  fury  alone  is  capable.' 


COMING  EVENTS  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

Details  of  next  week's  concerts  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  events 
open  to  the  public,  are  included  on  a  special  information 
sheet,  which  is  available  at  the  entrances  to  the  Tangle- 
wood  grounds. 
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GEORGE  FRIDERIC  HANDEL     1685-1759 
Concerto  grosso  in  B  minor  op.  6  no.  12 
Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Since  the  Handel  bicentenary  celebrations  fourteen  years  ago  there  has 
been  something  of  a  revival  in  performances  of  his  music.  But  most  of  it 
still  remains  unplayed.  Movements  from  The  water  music  and  The 
royal  fireworks  music  are  familiar  in  the  arrangements  by  Sir  Hamilton 
Harty;  one  may  know  Messiah  —  indeed  may  have  grown  to  dislike  it 
after  hearing  too  many  stodgy  performances  by  choruses  and  orchestras 
distinguished  only  by  their  overwhelming  size.  Beyond  that,  there  is 
still  too  little  opportunity  to  hear  other  music  by  this  remarkable 
composer. 

Until  late  in  his  life,  Handel's  first  love  was  the  stage,  and  he  wrote 
more  than  forty  operas.  By  the  time  he  was  fifty,  he  had  been  a  resident 
of  London  for  more  than  twenty  years.  He  was  composer  to  the  Chapel 
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Royal  and  the  Court,  and  had  the  backing  of  King  George  II  and  Queen 
Caroline.  As  the  most  successful  composer  in  England  he  had  made  a 
large  amount  of  money.  But  he  had  also  made  enemies:  the  native 
musicians  were  jealous;  so  too  were  the  other  foreigners  living  in  Lon- 
don. Handel  was  ruthless  and  despotic  in  the  treatment  of  his  singers, 
probably  with  justification,  for  the  behavior  of  many  of  them  makes  the 
most  difficult  of  today's  prima  donnas  seem  like  angels. 

Towards  London  society  his  attitude  was  unheard  of:  in  his  view  they 
were  obligated  to  listen  to  whatever  he  chose  to  write;  it  was  not  for 
him  to  compose  the  kind  of  music  they  wanted.  The  aristocracy  were 
nettled,  set  up  their  own  'Opera  of  the  Nobility'  and  stole  Handel's 
best  singers.  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  extremely  popular, 
supported  their  venture,  partly  no  doubt  because  his  relations  with  the 
King  and  Queen  were  strained  to  breaking  point,  and  he  automatically 
opposed  any  person  or  organization  enjoying  his  parents'  favor.  The 
strife  between  the  rival  parties  became  so  bitter  that  early  in  1737  they 
had  cut  their  own  throats,  and  both  opera  companies  collapsed.  Handel, 
crippled  financially,  became  ill,  and  his  struggles  to  recover  during  the 
next  two  years  met  with  little  success.  In  the  fall  of  1739  war  broke  out 
with  Spain,  and  London  was  seized  with  war  fever.  The  Ode  to  St 
Cecilia's  day,  which  Handel  presented  with  performances  of  Acis  and 
Galatea  and  Alexander's  feast,  brought  the  public  to  the  theatre,  but  in 
the  middle  of  December  a  spell  of  unusually  cold  weather  began,  the 
audiences  fell  off  disastrously,  and  the  season  closed  a  failure.  Handel's 
last  work  for  the  stage,  Deidamia,  was  first  performed  the  following 
January  (1741).  The  rest  of  his  life  he  devoted  himself  mainly  to  oratorio. 
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Handel,  about  1708 


Handel  composed  the  'Twelve  Grand  Concertos'  of  opus  6  in  1739.  He 
finished  no.  12  on  October  20th.  The  premiere  probably  took  place 
during  one  of  the  performances  of  Acis  and  Galatea  at  the  Theatre 
Royal  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  later  in  the  season.  There  are  six  movements 
to  this  concerto  in  Handel's  autograph,  but  the  last,  a  spritely  dance, 
was  omitted  in  the  first  printed  edition.  (It  reappeared,  transposed  up 
a  minor  third,  as  the  final  movement  of  Concerto  no.  10.)  Like  the  other 
concerti  grossi  in  this  series,  no.  12  is  scored  for  strings  in  seven  parts, 
a  concertino  group  of  two  violins  and  cello,  and  a  ripieno  quartet. 


FRANZ  JOSEPH   HAYDN     1732-1809 

Sinfonia  concertante  in  B  flat  for  oboe,  bassoon,  violin 
and  cello  op.  84 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Six  symphonies  for  each  of  Haydn's  two  visits  to  London,  however 
prodigious  a  contribution,  were  not  the  sum  of  the  music  he  wrote 
for  the  concerts  of  Johann  Peter  Salomon.  During  his  first  visit  of 
eighteen  months  (between  January  2  1791  and  June  22  1792),  he  found 
time  to  write  a  Sinfonia  concertante  to  bring  forward  certain  talents 
in  Salomon's  orchestra,  in  particular  Salomon  himself,  as  leader  of  the 
violins  (nor  is  Salomon  slighted  in  the  score).  Haydn  conducted  it  at 
the  fourth  concert  of  1792  on  March  9th,  with  Salomon,  Menel,  Har- 
rington and  Holmes  as  the  soloists,  repeated  the  performance  in  the 
following  week  and  again  at  a  concert  for  his  own  benefit  on  May  3rd. 
The  critic  of  London's  Morning  Herald  was  rapturous.  'The  last  per- 
formance at  SALOMON'S  Concert,'  he  wrote,  'deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  richest  musical  treats  which  the  present  season 
has  afforded.  A  new  concertante  from  HAYDN  combined  with  all  the 
excellencies  of  music;  it  was  profound,  airy,  affecting,  and  original,  and 
the  performance  was  in  unison  with  the  merit  of  the  composition.' 


Haydn  follows  the  old  concerto  grosso  style,  combining  and  alternat- 
ing the  two  groups,  the  tutti  and  the  concertino  of  four  instruments. 
The  small  group  plays  for  the  most  part  as  a  quartet,  a  high  string  and 
wind  instrument  balancing  a  low  string  and  wind  instrument.  While, 
according  to  quartet  procedure,  the  single  voices  are  heard  in  turn, 
there  is  little  opportunity  until  the  Finale  for  each  instrument  to  exploit 
its  individual  character.  This  is  true  even  in  the  thirty-five  measures 
for  the  concertino  unaccompanied  which  take  the  place  of  a  cadenza 
before  the  close  of  the  first  movement.  In  the  Andante,  the  solo  voices 
within  the  quartet,  lightly  supported  by  the  orchestra,  take  the  melodic 
burden.  The  tutti  set  the  pace  of  the  lively  Finale,  whereupon  the  solo 
violin,  after  two  brief  interrupting  recitatives  (adagio),  becomes  the 
leading  voice.  The  two  wind  instruments  and  then  the  cello  have 
their  innings  before  the  concerted  close. 
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WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART     1756-1791 
Symphony  no.  36  in  C     K.  425  'The  Linz' 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

In  Vienna,  where  Mozart  spent  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  composing 
according  to  needs,  his  genius  found  its  full  fruition  in  a  quantity  of 
great  works.  They  embrace  his  finest  string  quartets  and  quintets  and 
his  piano  concertos  in  numbers;  also  his  five  great  operas  in  the  buffo 
style.  It  must  be  a  reflection  on  Viennese  taste,  or  lack  of  musical  per- 
ception, that  he  seems  never  to  have  been  asked  to  compose  a  sym- 
phony in  Vienna.  Of  the  three  great  symphonies  of  1788  there  is  no 
record  either  of  commission  or  performance.  Prague,  enraptured  over 
Figaro,  asked  in  1786  for  a  symphony,  and  received  the  one  which  bears 
its  name.  Three  years  earlier,  while  returning  from'  a  visit  to  Salzburg 
with  Constanze  a  year  after  their  marriage,  he  stopped  in  Linz  to  visit 
his  friend  Count  Thun,  and  there  hastily  composed  a  symphony. 

When  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  the  circumstances  under  which  Mozart 
wrote  his  truly  surpassing  scores,  one  is  invariably  astonished  that  a 
triumph  of  his  art,  a  rare  efflorescence  of  the  spirit  quite  unequalled  in 
kind,  could  have  come  into  being  apparently  with  entire  casualness. 
Mozart  had  been  assured  of  a  welcome  at  Linz  from  Count  Thun,  father 
of  his  pupil  in  Vienna.  'When  we  arrived  at  the  gate  of  Linz,'  wrote  the 
composer  to  his  father,  'we  were  met  by  a  servant  sent  to  conduct  us 
to  the  residence  of  the  old  Count  Thun.  I  cannot  say  enough  of  the 
politeness  with  which  we  were  overwhelmed.  On  Tuesday  4  November 
I  shall  give  a  concert  in  the  theatre  here,  and  as  I  have  not  a  single 
symphony  with  me,  I  am  writing  one  for  dear  life  to  be  ready  in  time.' 
Mozart  was  as  good  as  his  word  —  within  the  five  days  that  remained 
from  his  arrival  to  the  hour  of  the  concert  a  new  symphony  was  written, 
the  parts  copied,  the  piece  (presumably)  rehearsed.  It  is  small  wonder 
that  the  experts  have  found  it  hard  to  believe  that  Mozart  at  a  moment's 
notice,  in  a  strange  house,  and  in  the  space  of  some  three  days,  con- 
ceived and  completed  a  full  length  symphony,  replete  with  innovation, 
daring  and  provocative  in  detail  of  treatment;  the  obvious  product  of 
one  who  has  taken  new  thought  and  gathered  new  power. 

Although  two  Mozartean  scholars,  Otto  Jahn  and  Alfred  Einstein,  dis- 
cerned the  influence  of  Joseph  Haydn  in  this  symphony,  to  Mozart 
alone,  in  the  words  of  a  third,  Georges  de  Saint-Foix,  could  be  attrib- 
uted 'the  allegro  spiritoso,  dreamy  and  at  the  same  time  militant,  for 
a  march  crosses  it,  or  rather  surges  up  at  moments  and  disappears.  The 
noble  and  serene  inspiration  of  the  poco  adagio,  where  clouds  gather 
to  dim  the  unforgettable  rhythm  of  the  Sicilienne,  the  minuet  so  danc- 
ing, ardent,  and  tender,  with  the  counterpoint  in  the  trio  which  never 
leaves  the  tone  of  C;  finally  in  the  presto,  where  joy  at  once  becomes 
frenetic,  these  features  comprise  what  one  is  constrained  to  call  the  first 
great  classical  vista  which  Mozart  designed  in  the  symphonic  genre.' 
The  absence  of  flutes  and  clarinets  in  the  instrumentation  would  sug- 
gest that  Mozart  was  adapting  himself  to  the  limitations  of  the  ducal 
orchestra  at  Linz. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  has 
recorded  Mozart's  'Linz'  symphony  for  RCA. 


BROADCASTING  SCHEDULE 
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(102.5  FM  &  1330AM)  WGBH-FM  Boston  (89.7) 

WFCR-FM  Amherst  (88.5) 

The  Saturday  evening  concerts  will  be  broadcast  live  by: 

WPJB-FM  Providence  (105.1) 
WCRB-AM-FM  Boston  WAMC-FM  Albany 

WGBH-FM  Boston  WFCR-FM  Amherst 

The  Sunday  afternoon  concerts  will  be  broadcast  live  by: 

WGBH-FM  (Boston) 
WAMC-FM  Albany  WFCR-FM  Amherst 
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THE  CONDUCTORS 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Adviser  to  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony,  Artistic  Director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival,  and  Music  Director  of 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  was  born  in 
Hoten,  Manchuria,  in  1935.  He  graduated 
from  the  Toho  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo, 
where  he  won  first  prizes  in  composition 
and  conducting,  then  went  to  Europe  in 
1959,  and  won  the  first  prize  at  the  Inter- 
national Competition  of  conductors  at 
Besancon;  one  of  the  judges  was  Charles 
Munch,  who  invited  him  to  Tanglewood 
to  be  a  conducting  student.  The  following 
year  Seiji  Ozawa  received  the  Koussev- 
itzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  out- 
standing young  conductor  at  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center.  Appointed  one  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic's  assistant  con- 
ductors in  1961,  he  directed  the  orchestra 
in  several  concerts.  The  same  summer  he 
conducted  twenty-five  concerts  in  Japan 
with  the  NHK  and  Japanese  Philharmonic 
Orchestras. 


Since  that  time  he  has  appeared  exten- 
sively in  Europe  and  America  with  many 
of  the  greatest  orchestras,  among  them 
the  London  Symphony,  the  Concertge- 
bouw,  the  Vienna  Symphony,  the  Vienna 
State  Opera,  the  Philadelphia,  Chicago 
Symphony,  San  Francisco  Symphony  and 
Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestras. 


At  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  Seiji 
Ozawa  resigned  his  post  as  Music  Di- 
rector of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  and 
devoted  the  following  season  to  guest 
conducting.  During  the  summer  of  1969 
he  conducted  opera  for  the  first  time, 
Cos/  fan  tutte  at  Salzburg,  and  was  prin- 
cipal guest  conductor  of  the  Ravinia 
Festival.  He  opened  the  1969-1970  sea- 
son of  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  and 
later  was  guest  conductor  with  L'Or- 
chestre  de  Paris,  the  Philadelphia  and 
Cleveland  Orchestras,  and  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic. 


This  fall  Seiji  Ozawa  becomes  Music  Di- 
rector of  the  Boston  Symphony,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  duties  in  San  Francisco.  He 
has  made  many  recordings  for  the  RCA, 
Angel  and  Deutsche  Grammophon  labels, 
including    performances    by    the    Boston 


Symphony  of  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and 
Petrushka  suites,  and  of  Orff's  Carmina 
Burana. 


RICCARDO  MUTI,  principal  conductor  of 
the  New  Philharmonia  Orchestra  of  Lon- 
don and  permanent  conductor  of  the 
Florence  Maggio  Musicale. Orchestra,  was 
born  in  Italy  in  1941.  He  studied  at  the 
Conservatorio  San  Pietro  a  Maiella  and 
at  the  Conservatorio  Giuseppe  Verdi  in 
Milan,  then  in  1967  became  the  first  Ital- 
ian contestant  to  win  the  Guido  Cantelli 
International  Conducting  Competition. 
The  following  summer  he  was  offered 
the  permanent  conductorship  of  the  Mag- 
gio Musicale  Orchestra  immediately  after 
his  debut  appearance.  Since  that  time 
Riccardo  Muti  has  conducted  many  of 
the  world's  major  orchestras,  among  them 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Concertge- 
bouw,  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  the 
Philadelphia  and  the  Cincinnati  Sym- 
phony. His  operatic  appearances  have  in- 
cluded the  important  Italian  opera  houses 
and  the  Salzburg  Festival.  During  the 
coming  seasons  he  will  conduct  the  or- 
chestras of  Chicago,  Cleveland,  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  He  makes  his  debut 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  this  weekend. 


THE  SOLOISTS 


MALCOLM  FRAGER,  who  has  appeared 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
many  occasions  in  Boston,  New  York  and 
here  at  Tanglewood,  studied  with  Carl 
Friedberg,  and  made  his  debut  at  Town 
Hall  before  he  was  twenty.  He  won  sev- 
eral important  musical  prizes  while  he 
studied  languages  at  Columbia  University, 
where  he  graduated  magna  cum  laude. 
In  1959  Malcolm  Frager  won  the  Leven- 
tritt  Award  in  New  York,  and  the  first 
prize  at  the  Queen  Elisabeth  of  Belgium 
International  Piano  Competition  in  Brus- 
sels. The  same  year  he  played  for  the 
first  time  with  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic. 


During  the  years  since,  he  has  given 
recitals  and  performed  with  orchestras 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  including 
South  America,  Europe,  the  USSR,  Japan, 
Australia  and  North  America.  Among  the 
orchestras  which  have  invited  him  to 
appear  are  the  Royal  Philharmonic,  the 
London  Symphony,  the  BBC  Orchestra, 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
and  the  American  Symphony.  Malcolm 
Frager  has  given  many  duo-recitals  with 
Vladimir  Ashkenazy,  has  given  the  first 
performances  in  modern  times  of  the 
original  versions  of  the  Schumann  A 
minor  and  Tchaikovsky  B  flat  minor  con- 
certos, and  has  made  many  recordings 
for  RCA,  London,  Soviet  Grammophone 
and  other  companies. 


Malcolm  Frager  will  appear  again  twice 
at  this  year's  Berkshire  Festival:  on  Friday 
July  27  he  will  accompany  Peter  Lagger 
in  a  recital  of  songs  by  Beethoven,  and 
on  Sunday  August  5  he  will  be  soloist  in 
the  Orchestra's  performance  of  the  Piano 
concerto  no.  2  by  Brahms,  conducted 
by  Michael  Tilson  Thomas. 


CHARLES  KAVALOSKI,  principal  horn  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  took 
up  his  position  at  the  start  of  the  1972 
Berkshire  Festival.  Until  the  fall  of  1971 
his  career  was  in  the  world  of  science:  as 
a  Professor  of  physics  with  a  Ph.D.  degree 
in  experimental  nuclear  physics  from 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  he  was 
engaged  in  teaching  and  research  at  the 
University  of  Washington  in  Seattle,  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Meanwhile  he  studied  with  Christopher 
Lenba,  former  principal  horn  of  the 
Minnesota  Orchestra  and  Chicago  Sym- 
phony, and  with  Robert  Elworthy,  the 
present  principal  in  Minnesota.  Before 
turning  to  music  as  a  full-time  career, 
Charles  Kavaloski  played  in  the  Minnesota 
Orchestra  and  the  Seattle  Symphony.  In 
the  fall  of  1971  he  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal horn  of  the  Denver  Symphony.  He 
made    his    debut    as    a    member    of   the 
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Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  dur- 
ing the  1972  Berkshire  Festival.  Charles 
Kavaloski  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  here  at  Tanglewood. 


HAROLD  WRIGHT,  principal  clarinet  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was 
born  and  brought  up  in  Wayne,  Penn- 
sylvania. He  started  to  play  the  clarinet 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  later  studied 
at  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia, 
where  his  teacher  was  Ralph  McLane. 
He  played  with  the  Houston  and  Dallas 
Symphonies  before  his  appointment  to 
the  principal  clarinet  chair  of  the  Wash- 
ington National  Symphony.  For  five  years 
he  took  part  in  the  Casals  Festivals,  and 
played  at  the  Marlboro  Festival  for  eigh- 
teen. In  past  years  he  has  made  many  re- 
cordings, including  albums  of  the  Brahms 
sonatas,  Copland's  Sextet,  Mozart's  Clari- 
net quintet,  and,  with  Rudolf  Serkin  and 
Benita  Valenfe,  Schubert's  Shepherd  on 
the  rock.  His  chamber  music  activities 
have  included  appearances  with  the 
world's  leading  quartets,  the  Galimir, 
Guarneri,  Juilliard  and  Budapest  among 
them.  He  has  toured  on  several  occa- 
sions to  Europe  and  South  America  both 
with  the  National  Symphony  and  the 
Marlboro  Festival  players.  Harold  Wright 
is  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players,  with  whom  he  has 
recorded  for  Deutsche  Grammophon. 
During  his  career  he  has  taught  privately 
and  at  the  Catholic  University  of  America 
in  Washington. 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  Assistant  conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since 
the  beginning  of  the  1971-1972  season 
and  concertmaster  since  1962,  joined  the 
Orchestra  in  1955.  He  was  then,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  the  youngest  mem- 
ber.  Born    in   Detroit,   he   studied   at   the 


Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia,  and  later 
with  Josef  Gingold  and  Mischa  Mischa- 
koff.  He  was  a  prize  winner  in  the 
1959  Queen  Elisabeth  of  Belgium  Inter- 
national Competition,  and  a  year  later 
won  the  Naumberg  Foundation  Award. 
Before  coming  to  Boston  he  played  in 
the  orchestras  of  Houston,  Denver  and 
Philadelphia. 


Joseph  Silverstein  has  established  an  in- 
ternational reputation  as  soloist  and  as 
first  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players.  In  1967  he  led  their 
tour  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Germany  and 
England,  in  1969  a  tour  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  Florida.  During  past  seasons 
he  has  performed  many  concertos  with 
the  Orchestra,  and  has  recorded  those  by 
Bartok  and  Stravinsky  for  RCA. 


He  is  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
String  Trio  and  first  violinist  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  String  Quartet,  and  as 
violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Cham- 
ber Players  Joseph  Silverstein  has  made 
many  recordings  of  chamber  music  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon.  Chairman  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
at  Tanglewood,  he  is  also  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Music  at  Yale  University,  and 
teaches  privately.  In  1970  he  received  an 
honorary  Doctorate  of  Music  from  Tufts 
University.  During  the  1969-1970  season 
he  made  his  debut  as  conductor  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  and  Boston  Pops 
Orchestras.  During  the  past  winter  season 
he  played  the  nine  best-known  violin  con- 
certos with  the  Boston  Symphony  and 
with  other  orchestras  in  the  United 
States. 


BURTON  FINE,  principal  viola  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  is  a  native  of 
Philadelphia.  He  joined  the  Orchestra  in 
1963  after  spending  nine  years  as  a  re- 
search chemist  with  the  National  Space 
and  Aeronautics  Administration  in  Cleve- 
land.  His   musical    education   was   at  the 


Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  where  he 
studied  with  Ivan  Galamian.  He  also  at- 
tended the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at 
Tanglewood.  Burton  Fine  was  originally 
invited  to  the  Boston  Symphony  as  a 
violinist,  but  was  appointed  to  his 
present  position  at  the  end  of  his  first 
season.  He  has  appeared  as  soloist  with 
the  Orchestra  on  several  occasions,  and 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players  since  their  for- 
mation eight  years  ago.  With  them  he 
has  made  many  recordings  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon.  Burton  Fine  is  a  member 
of  the  faculties  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  and  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory. 


ANDRE  WATTS,  artist-in-residence  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  this  summer, 
made  his  debut  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  during  the  1968-1969 
season.  He  was  then  twenty-two  years 
old.  He  started  to  study  the  piano  with 
his  mother  at  an  early  age.  When  he  was 
nine  he  won  a  competition  to  play  a 
Haydn  concerto  at  one  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra's  youth  concerts,  appeared 
the  following  summer  at  the  Robin  Hood 
Dell,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
again  soloist  with  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra in  Franck's  Symphonic  variations. 

He  auditioned  for  Leonard  Bernstein 
shortly  afterwards,  and  early  in  1963  was 
soloist  at  a  New  York  Philharmonic  Young 
people's  concert.  Three  weeks  later  he 
stepped  in  to  take  the  place  of  Glenn 
Gould,  who  was  ill,  at  two  regular  New 
York  Philharmonic  subscription  concerts. 
To  mark  the  tenth  anniversary  of  his  de- 
but with  the  Philharmonic,  Andre  Watts 
played  twelve  times  at  Philharmonic  Hall 
during  the  winter  season.  During  recent 
years  he  has  appeared  with  major  or- 
chestras in  all  parts  of  the  world,  among 
them  the  London  Symphony,  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic, the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony,  the  Concertgebouw 
and  L'Orchestre  National  of  Paris.  He  has 
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also  given  recitals  in  Europe,  the  Near 
East  and  the  Far  East,  as  well  as  in  all 
parts  of  America.  This  past  season  Andre 
Watts  has  toured  with  the  Vienna  Sym- 
phony, under  Erich  Leinsdorf's  direction, 
in  Germany  and  Austria,  has  played  with 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony in  France  and  the  USSR,  and  with 
the  Israel  Philharmonic.  This  spring  he 
received  an  honorary  doctorate  of  music 
from  Yale  University,  the  first  awarded  to 
someone  so  young.  He  has  made  many 
recordings  for  Columbia. 


RALPH  GOMBERG,  principal  oboe  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  is  the 
youngest  of  seven  children,  five  of  whom 
graduated  from  the  Curtis  Institute  of 
Music.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  the 
youngest  student  ever  accepted  by  the 
distinguished  oboe  teacher  Marcel  Tabu- 
teau.  Three  years  later  he  was  appointed 
by  Leopold  Stokowski  as  principal  oboe 
of  the  All  American  Youth  Orchestra. 
Subsequently  he  became  principal  of  the 
Baltimore,  New  York  City  Center  and  Mu- 
tual Broadcasting  Orchestras.  He  joined 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1949. 
A  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players,  with  whom  he  has 
toured  to  Europe  and  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  made  many  record- 
ings, Ralph  Gomberg  is  on  the  faculties 
of  Boston  University  and  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  here  at  Tanglewood. 
He  has  appeared  many  times  as  soloist 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


SHERMAN  WALT,  principal  bassoon  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was 
born  in  Virginia,  Minnesota.  He  won  a 
scholarship  to  the  Curtis  Institute  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  studied  chamber 
music  with  Marcel  Tabuteau  and  bas- 
soon with  Ferdinand  del  Negro.  He 
served  in  the  armed  forces  during  the 
second  world  war,  and  was  awarded  the 
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Bronze  Star  for  distinguished  combat 
service.  In  1947  Sherman  Walt  joined  the 
Chicago  Symphony  as  principal  bassoon. 
He  moved  to  Boston  six  years  later  to 
assume  his  present  position.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Cham- 
ber Players,  with  whom  he  has  toured 
and  made  many  recordings  for  RCA  and 
Deutsche  Grammophon.  He  has  appeared 
as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  on 
many  occasions  during  the  past  fifteen 
years  in  Boston,  at  the  Berkshire  Festival, 
and  during  the  Orchestra's  tour  to  Europe 
in  1971.  Sherman  Walt  is  on  the  faculty 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  here  at 
Tanglewood. 


JULES  ESKIN,  principal  cello  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony,  came  to  Boston  in  1964 
from  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  where  he 
held  the  same  chair  for  three  years  un- 
der George  Szell's  direction.  Born  in 
Philadelphia,  he  studied  at  the  Curtis 
Institute  with  Leonard  Rose.  His  other 
teachers  were  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and 
Janos  Starker.  He  won  the  Naumberg 
Foundation  award  in  1954  and  made  his 
debut  at  Town  Hall,  New  York,  the  same 
year  under  the  Foundation's  auspices.  He 
joined  the  Dallas  Symphony  and  was  later 
first  cellist  of  the  New  York  City  Opera 
and  Ballet  Orchestra.  In  1961  he  made  a 
thirteen  week  recital  tour  of  Europe,  and 
has  in  the  years  since  given  recitals  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States,  including 
several  here  in  Boston,  and  in  Washing- 
ton DC.  For  three  years  he  played  with 
Pablo  Casals  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  at  the 
Marlboro  Music  Festival  with  Casals,  Al- 
exander Schneider  and  Rudolf  Serkin.  He 
has  also  been  soloist  and  Master  Teacher 
at  the  Sarasota  (Florida)  Music  Festival. 

Jules  Eskin  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players, 
with  whom  he  has  traveled  on  their  na- 
tional and  international  tours.  With  them 
he  has  made  many  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon.  He  has  ap- 
peared as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony on  many  occasions  during  recent 
years. 
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RECENT  RECORD   RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
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conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony  'Mathis  der  Maler'  ! 

Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass  ) 


conducted   by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 
Le  roi  d'etoiles 

conducted  by  SEIJI   OZAWA 

THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  firebird 

conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 


THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 


DG/2530  246 


DG/2530  252 


RCA  VCS  7099 


RCA   LSC  3304 


RCA   LSC  3317 


conducted  by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 

album  includes  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 

with  Artur  Rubinstein  RCA  LSC  3305 


conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the 'New  World' symphony  of  Dvorak       RCA  LSC  3315 
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TANGLEWOOD 


Opposite  the  Lion  Gate  stands  a  small  red  cottage,  a  replica  of  the 
building  where  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  took  up  residence  in  1848.  At 
that  time  the  cottage  stood  on  the  borders  of  Tanglewood,  the  estate 
of  a  wealthy  banker  and  merchant  from  Boston,  William  Aspinwall 
Tappan.  The  beauty  of  the  Berkshire  hills  and  valleys  must  have  helped 
to  inspire  Tanglewood  Tales;  certainly  the  countryside,  the  climate  and 
the  closeness  to  New  York  and  Boston  attracted  distinguished  residents, 
builders  of  magnificent  houses,  where  one  could  escape  the  hubbub  of 
city  life. 

Many  of  them  were  lovers  of  music,  and  in  the  summer  of  1934  there 
were  organized  three  outdoor  concerts  at  one  of  the  estates  in  Inter- 
laken,  a  mile  or  two  from  Tanglewood.  The  performances  were  given 
by  members  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  conducted  by  Henry  Hadley. 
This  experiment  was  so  successful  that  during  the  following  months 
the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  was  incorporated,  and  the  series 
was  repeated  in  1935. 

The  Festival  committee  then  invited  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
to  take  part  the  next  summer.  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  Orchestra's 
first  concert  in  the  Berkshires  in  a  tent  at  'Holmwood',  a  former  Vander- 
bilt  estate  —  today  Foxhollow  School.  About  5,000  people  attended 
each  of  the  three  concerts. 

In  the  winter  of  1936  the  owners  of  Tanglewood,  Mrs  Gorham  Brooks 
and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall  Tappan,  descendants  of  William  Tappan, 
offered  the  estate  —  210  acres  of  lawns  and  meadows  —  with  the 
buildings,  as  a  gift  to  Dr  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony.  It 
was  gratefully  accepted,  and  on  August  12  1937  the  largest  crowd  in 
the  Festival's  history  assembled  in  a  tent  for  the  first  concert  at  Tangle- 
wood—  a  program  of  music  by  Wagner.  As  Koussevitzky  began  to 
conduct  'The  ride  of  the  Valkyries',  a  fierce  storm  erupted.  The  roar 
of  the  thunder  and  the  heavy  splashing  of  the  rain  on  the  tent  totally 
overpowered  Wagner's  heavy  orchestration.  Three  times  Koussevitzky 
stopped  the  Orchestra,  three  times  he  resumed  as  there  were  lulls  in 
the  storm.  Since  some  of  the  players'  instruments  were  damaged  by 
water,  the  second  half  of  the  program  had  to  be  changed. 

:  As  the  concert  came  to  its  end,  Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  a  leading 
light  in  the  foundation  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  mounted 
the  stage  and  addressed  the  audience:  'The  storm  has  proved  con- 
clusively the  need  for  a  shed.  We  must  raise  the  $100,000  necessary  to 
build.'  The  response  was  immediate.  Plans  for  the  Music  Shed  were 
drawn  up  by  the  eminent  architect  Eliel  Saarinen  and  modified  by 
Josef  Franz  of  Stockbridge,  who  also  directed  construction,  and  the 
building  was  miraculously  completed  on  June  16  1938,  a  month  ahead 
of  schedule.  Seven  weeks   later  Serge  Koussevitzky   led   the   inaugural 

i  concert — a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony. 

By  1941  the  annual  Festival  had  already  broadened  so  widely  in  size  and 
scope  as  to  attract  nearly  100,000  visitors  during  the  summer.  The 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber  Music  Hall  and  several  small  studios 
had  been  built,  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  had  been  established. 

Tanglewood  today  has  an  annual  attendance  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
during  the  eight-week  season.  In  addition  to  the  twenty-four  regular 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  the  Orchestra  gives  a  weekly  Open 
rehearsal  on  Saturday  mornings  to  benefit  the  Pension  Fund,  there  are 
Boston  Pops  concerts,  there  are  the  Festival  of  Contemporary  music, 
sponsored  in  co-operation  with  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard, 
and  almost  daily  concerts  by  the  gifted  musicians  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center.  Tanglewood  remains  unique:  nowhere  else  in  the  world  is 
there  such  a  wealth  of  artistic  activity,  nowhere  else  can  music  be  heard 
in  surroundings  of  such  incomparable  beauty. 
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Henry  Lee  Higginson,  soldier,  philanthro- 
pist and  amateur  musician,  dreamed  many 
years  of  founding  a  great  and  permanent 
orchestra  in  his  home  town  of  Boston. 
When  at  last  his  dreams  approached 
reality,  in  the  spring  of  1881,  he  com- 
mitted to  paper  a  statement  which  de- 
scribed his  purposes  and  intentions.  He 
explored  many  specifics,  among  them  the 
engagement  of  conductor  and  players, 
'reserving  to  myself  the  right  to  all  their 
time  needed  for  rehearsals  and  for  con- 
certs, and  allowing  them  to  give  lessons 
when  they  had  time'.  He  planned  'to 
give  in  Boston  as  many  serious  concerts 
of  classical  music  as  were  wanted,  and 
also  to  give  at  other  times,  and  more 
especially  in  the  summer,  concerts  of  a 
lighter  kind  of  music'.  Prices  of  admis- 
sion were  to  be  kept  'low  always'.  The 
conductor's  charge  was  to  'select  the 
musicians  when  new  men  are  needed, 
select  the  programmes,  .  .  .  conduct  all 
the  rehearsals  and  concerts  .  .  .  and  gen- 
erally be  held  responsible  for  the  proper 
production  of  all  his  performances'.  Ad- 
ministrative help  and  a  librarian  were  also 
to  be  engaged. 


The  initial  number  of  the  players  was  to 
be  70,  and  in  addition  to  concerts  there 
were  to  be  public  rehearsals.  As  for  the 
orchestra's  financial  structure,  of  the  esti- 
mated annual  cost  of  $115,000  Major 
Higginson  reckoned  to  provide  himself 
for  the  deficit  of  $50,000.  He  continued: 
'One  more  thing  should  come  from  this 
scheme,  namely,  a  good  honest  school 
of  musicians.  Of  course  it  would  cost  us 
some  money,  which  would  be  well  spent.' 


The  inaugural  concert  took  place  on 
October  22  1881.  The  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Daily  Evening  Traveller  wrote 
two  days  later:  'Music  Hall  was  the 
scene  of  a   large  and   brilliant  gathering 


on  Saturday  evening  at  the  opening  con- 
cert of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Mr  Georg  Hen- 
schel.  We  find  it  necessary  only  to  refei 
to  the  princely  munificence  of  Mr  Hig- 
ginson, who  instituted  the  course,  and  tc 
whose  efforts  alone  more  credit  is  due 
for  the  best  interests  of  music  than  all 
the  "close  corporation  societies"  evei 
organized  in  this  city.  The  selection  oli 
Mr  Georg  Henschel  as  director  of  the 
orchestra  is  an  evidence  of  the  founder'; 
astuteness  and  sound  common  sense,  for 
although  the  announcement  raised  some 
criticisms  which  are  far  from  compli- 
mentary, the  results  attained  [Saturday 
evening  under  that  gentleman's  bator 
amply  and  doubly  proved  the  wisdorr 
of  the  choice,  for  there  has  not  been  ; 
leader  in  our  musical  circles  during  re 
cent  years  who  has  succeeded  in  impart 
ing  so  much  of  his  own  musicianly  quali 
ties  and  magnetism  as  did  Mr  Hensche 
on  Saturday  evening  .  .  .' 


Tickets  for  the  season  had  gone  on  salt 
about  six  weeks  earlier,  and  by  si 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  first  booking 
there  was  a  line  of  seventy-five  peoph 
outside  the  Box  Office,  some  of  whon 
had  waited  all  night.  By  the  end  of  th< 
season  concerts  were  sold  out,  and  ticke 
scalpers  had  already  started  operation; 
Mr  Higginson  wrote  a  letter  to  the  press 
which  was  published  on  March  21  1882 
'When  last  spring  the  general  schem 
for  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphon 
Orchestra  was  put  forth,  the  grave  douh 
in  my  mind  was  whether  they  wer 
wanted.  This  doubt  has  been  dispelle* 
by  a  most  kindly  and  courteous  public 
and  therefore  the  scheme  will  stand.' 


Symphony  concerts  continued  to  be  hel 
in  the  old  Music  Hall  for  nearly  twent 
years,   until   Symphony   Hall   was   opene 


HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


GEORG   HENSCHEL 


KARL  MUCK 
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in  1900.  The  new  building  was  immedi- 
ately acclaimed  as  one  of  the  world's 
most  acoustically  perfect  concert  rooms. 

JGeorg  Henschel  was  succeeded  by  Wil- 
helm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur, 
and  the  legendary  Karl  Muck,  all  of  them 

i  German-born. 


Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the  musicians 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  had  given  their 
first  'Promenade  concert',  to  fulfill  Mr 
Higginson's  wish  to  give  Boston  'concerts 
of  a  lighter  kind  of  music'.  From  the 
earliest  days  there  were  both  music 
and  refreshments  at  the  'Promenades'  — 
a  novel  idea  to  which  Bostonians  re- 
sponded enthusiastically.  The  concerts, 
soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime  and 
to  be  renamed  'Popular',  and  later  'Pops', 
fast  became  a  tradition. 


The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
was  greatly  changed  in  1918.  The  vicious 
anti-German  feeling  then  prevalent  re- 
sulted in  the  internment  and  later  dis- 
missal of  Dr  Muck.  Several  of  the  German 
players  also  found  their  contracts  termi- 
nated at  the  same  time.  Mr  Higginson, 
then  in  his  eighties,  felt  the  burden  of 
maintaining  the  Orchestra  by  himself  was 
now  too  heavy,  and  entrusted  the  Or- 
chestra to  a  Board  of  Trustees.  Henri 
Rabaud  was  engaged  as  Conductor,  to  be 
succeeded  the  following  season  by  Pierre 
Monteux. 


During  Monteux's  first  year  with  the 
Orchestra,  there  was  a  serious  crisis.  The 
Boston  Symphony  at  that  time  was  the 
only  major  orchestra  whose  members  did 
not  belong  to  the  Musicians  Union.  This 
jwas  a  policy  strictly  upheld  by  Mr  Hig- 
ginson, who  had  always  believed  it  to  be 
solely  the  responsibility  of  the  Conductor 
to  choose  the  Orchestra's  personnel.  But 
the  players  were  restive,  and  many  wanted 
Union  support  to  fight  for  higher  sal- 
aries. There  came  a  Saturday  evening 
when  about  a  third  of  the  Orchestra  re- 
fused to  play  the  scheduled  concert,  and 


Monteux  was  forced  to  change  his  pro- 
gram minutes  before  the  concert  was 
due  to  start.  The  Trustees  meanwhile  re- 
fused to  accede  to  the  players'  demands. 


The  Boston  Symphony  was  left  short  of 
about  thirty  members.  Monteux,  demon- 
strating characteristic  resource,  tact  and 
enterprise,  first  called  on  the  Orchestra's 
pensioners,  several  of  whom  responded 
to  his  appeal,  then  held  auditions  to  fill 
the  remaining  vacancies.  Two  present 
members  of  the  Orchestra,  the  violinists 
Rolland  Tapley  and  Clarence  Knudson, 
were  among  the  young  Americans  en- 
gaged. During  the  following  seasons  Mon- 
teux rebuilt  the  Orchestra  into  a  great 
ensemble.  In  1924  Bostonians  gave  him 
a  grateful  farewell,  realising  that  he  had 
once  more  given  the  city  an  orchestra 
that  ranked  with  the  world's  finest.  It 
was  not  until  1942  that  the  conductor  and 
players  of  the  Boston  Symphony  finally 
joined   the   Musicians    Union. 


The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship,  electric  per- 
sonality, and  catholic  taste  proved  so 
enduring  that  he  served  an  unprece- 
dented term  of  twenty-five  years.  There 
were  many  striking  moves  towards  expan- 
sion: recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the 
pioneering  days  of  1917,  continued  with 
increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio  broad- 
casts of  concerts.  In  1929  the  free  Espla- 
nade Concerts  on  the  Charles  River  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  since 
1915,  and  who  became  the  following 
year  the  eighteenth  Conductor  of  the 
Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  continues  to  hold 
today.  In  1936  Koussevitzky  led  the  Or- 
chestra in  their  first  concerts  here  in  the 
Berkshires,  and  two  years  later  he  and 
the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood. 


Henry  Lee  Higginson's  dream  of  'a  good 
honest  school  for  musicians'  was  pas- 
sionately shared  by  Serge  Koussevitzky. 
In    1940   the   dream    was    realized    when 
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EVENING 

AT  POPS 

on  television 

with 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER  & 

THE  BOSTON  POPS 

ORCHESTRA 

produced  for  PBS 
by  WGBH-Boston 

with  guest  artists 

July  3 

AN   EVENING  OF 

COLE   PORTER 

July  10 

ILANA  VERED 

July  17 

THE  NEW  SEEKERS 

July  24 

ELLA  FITZGERALD 

July  31 

CARMEN   DE 
LAVALLADE 

August  7 

BOOTS   RANDOLPH 

August  14 

RICHARD  TUCKER  & 

ROBERT  MERRILL 


August  21 
BOSTON 


BALLET 


September  4 
ANNA  MOFFO 

September  11 

CHRISTOPHER 

PARKENING 

September  18 

OLD  TIMERS'  NIGHT 

with   EUBIE  BLAKE 

EVENING  AT  POPS  will  be  broadcast 
nationally  by  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service  three  times  weekly  (Tuesdays 
at  8  pm,  Fridays  at  9  pm  &  Sundays 
at  8  pm).  Check  in  the  local  press 
for  the  correct  times  for  your  area. 
In  Boston  EVENING  AT  POPS  will  be 
shown  at  9  pm  on  Tuesdays. 


PIERRE   MONTEUX 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 


CHARLES  MUNCH 
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EVENTS  & 
EXHIBITIONS 
IN  AND  AROUND 
THE  BERKSHIRES 


the  Orchestra  founded  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood.  This  sum- 
mer academy  for  young  artists  was  and 
remains  unique,  and  its  influence  has 
been  felt  on  music  throughout  the  world. 
(An  article  about  the  Center  is  printed 
elsewhere  in  the  book.) 


RCA,  including  some  of  the  world's  first 
issues  in  quadraphonic  sound.  Mr  Stein- 
berg appeared  regularly  on  television,  and 
during  his  tenure  concerts  were  broad- 
cast for  the  first  time  in  four-channel 
sound  over  two  of  Boston's  radio  stations. 


LENOX  ARTS  CENTER 

Lenox 

LENOX  LIBRARY 

Lenox 

MUSIC  MOUNTAIN 

Falls  Village,  Connecticut 

YALE  CONCERTS 

Norfolk,  Connecticut 

BERKSHIRE  THEATRE  FESTIVAL 

Stockbridge 

SHARON  PLAYHOUSE 

Sharon,  Connecticut 

WILLIAMSTOWN  THEATRE 

Williamstown 

JACOB'S  PILLOW  DANCE 
FESTIVAL 

Lee 

BERKSHIRE  COUNTY 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

Pittsfield 

BERKSHIRE  MUSEUM 

Pittsfield 

CHESTERWOOD  STUDIO 
MUSEUM 

Glendale 

CLARK  ART  INSTITUTE 

Williamstown 

HANCOCK  SHAKER  VILLAGE 

Hancock 

STOCKBRIDGE  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 

Stockbridge 

NAUMKEAG 

Stockbridge 

MISSION   HOUSE 

Stockbridge 

OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 

Stockbridge 

WILLIAMS  COLLEGE  MUSEUM 
OF  ART 

Williamstown 


Details  of  these  and  other  events 
and  exhibitions  in  the  Berkshires 
may  be  found  in  BERKSHIRE  WEEK 


In  1949  Koussevitzky  was  succeeded 
as  Music  Director  of  the  Orchestra  by 
Charles  Munch.  During  his  time  in  Boston 
Dr  Munch  continued  the  tradition  of  sup- 
porting contemporary  composers,  and  in- 
troduced much  music  from  the  French 
repertoire  to  this  country.  The  Boston 
Symphony  toured  abroad  for  the  first 
time,  and  was  the  first  American  orches- 
tra to  appear  in  the  USSR.  In  1951  Munch 
restored  the  Open  rehearsals,  an  adapta- 
tion of  Mr  Higginson's  original  Friday 
'rehearsals',  which  later  had  become 
the  regular  Friday  afternoon  concerts  we 
know  today. 


Erich  Leinsdorf  became  Music  Director  in 
the  fall  of  1962.  During  his  seven  years 
with  the  Orchestra,  he  presented  many 
premieres  and  restored  many  forgotten 
and  neglected  works  to  the  repertoire. 
As  his  two  predecessors  had  done,  he 
made  many  recordings  for  RCA,  including 
the  complete  symphonies  of  Brahms  and 
Beethoven,  and  a  major  cycle  of  Proko- 
fiev's music.  Mr  Leinsdorf  was  an  ener- 
getic Director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full- 
tuition  Fellowship  program  was  instituted. 
Many  concerts  were  televised  during 
his  tenure. 


William  Steinberg  succeeded  Mr  Leins- 
dorf in  1969,  and  in  the  years  since  the 
Orchestra  has  continued  its  steady  prog- 
ress as  one  of  the  foremost  symphonic 
organizations  in  America.  Mr  Steinberg 
conducted  several  world  and  American 
premieres,  he  led  the  Boston  Symphony's 
1971  tour  to  Europe,  and  directed  con- 
certs in  cities  on  the  East  coast,  in  the 
South  and  the  Mid-west.  He  made  re- 
cordings for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  Artistic  Director  of  Tangle- 
wood,  takes  up  his  duties  as  Music 
Director  this  fall.  Mr  Ozawa,  who  came 
to  Tanglewood  as  a  conducting  student 
at  the  invitation  of  Charles  Munch,  has 
been  closely  associated  with  the  Orches- 
tra in  the  years  since.  His  first  appear- 
ances in  Boston  as  Music  Director  are 
eagerly  awaited. 


In  1964  the  Orchestra  established  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  an 
ensemble  made  up  of  its  principal  play- 
ers. Each  year  the  Chamber  Players  give 
concerts  in  Boston,  and  have  made  sev- 
eral tours  both  of  the  United  States  and 
of  foreign  countries,  including  England, 
Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  France  and  the 
USSR.  They  have  appeared  on  television 
and  have  made  many  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and   RCA. 


Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Inc.  presents  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony and  Boston  Pops  Orchestras  and 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers, is  active  in  the  sponsorship  of  Youth 
Concerts  in  Boston,  is  deeply  involved  in 
television,  radio  and  recording  projects, 
and  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
Symphony  Hall  in  Boston  and  the  estate 
here  at  Tanglewood.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Mr  Higginson's  projected 
$115,000  to  a  sum  more  than  $6  million. 
It  is  supported  not  only  by  its  audiences, 
but  by  grants  from  the  Federal  and  State 
governments,  and  by  the  generosity  of 
many  businesses  and  individuals.  Without 
their  support,  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra would  be  unable  to  continue  its 
pre-eminent  position  in  the  world  of 
music. 


ERICH   LEINSDORF 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG 
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THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

Casual  visitors  to  Tanglewood  may  well  be  amazed  at  the  variety  of 
music  they  hear  coming  from  many  locations  on  the  grounds.  Much 
of  it  is  being  played  by  the  young  artists  taking  part  in  the  programs  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  The  Center  was  established  here  in  1940 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  fulfilling  the  hopes  and  dreams  of 
two  of  the  most  important  figures  in  the  Orchestra's  history,  Henry  Lee 
Higginson,  the  founder,  and  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor  and  Music 
Director  from  1924  until  1949.  Mr  Higginson  wrote  in  1881  of  his  wish 
to  establish  a  'good  honest  school  for  musicians',  while  for  many  years 
Dr  Koussevitzky  dreamed  of  an  academy  where  young  musicians  could 
extend  their  professional  training  and  add  to  their  artistic  experience, 
guided  by  the  most  eminent  international  musicians.  Koussevitzky  was 
Director  of  the  Center  from  its  founding  until  his  death  in  1951,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Charles  Munch.  Erich  Leinsdorf  was  Director  from 
1963  until  his  retirement  in  1969,  and  since  that  time  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  the  Center's  direction  has  been  in  the  hands  of  Gunther 
Schuller. 

Young  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world  come  to  Tanglewood  each 
summer  to  spend  eight  weeks  of  stimulating  practical  study.  They  meet 
with  and  learn  from  musicians  of  the  greatest  experience  in  orchestral 
and  chamber  performance,  in  conducting  and  composition.  The  dis- 
tinguished faculty  includes  the  principal  players  and  other  members  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  as  well  as  leading  soloists,  conductors 
and  composers  of  the' day.  The  emphasis  is  on  learning  and  performing 
under  completely  professional  conditions. 

The  many  resources  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are  at  the  service  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center.  There  are  numerous  studios  for  practice  and 
chamber  music,  and  extensive  libraries.  The  Berkshire  Music  Center 
Orchestra  and  the  Center's  many  other  performing  groups  hold  most  of 
their  rehearsals  and  concerts  in  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  while  lectures, 
seminars,  conducting  classes,  vocal  and  choral  rehearsals,  composers' 
forums  and  concerts  of  chamber  music  take  place  in  the  Chamber  Music 
Hall,  in  the  West  Barn,  on  the  Rehearsal  Stage,  in  the  Hawthorne  Cot- 
tage, and  in  small  studios  situated  both  on  the  grounds  of  Tanglewood, 
and  in  buildings  in  Lenox  specially  leased  by  the  Orchestra  for  the 
summer. 

Nearly  one  hundred  keyboard  instruments,  available  for  individual  prac- 
tice without  charge,  are  generously  provided  for  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  each  year  by  the  Baldwin  Piano  and  Organ  Company,  while  other 
instruments,  percussion  for  example,  are  provided  by  the  Orchestra. 

Each  year  the  Center  concentrates  on  a  Festival  of  Contemporary  music, 
thanks  to  the  generosity  and  co-operation  of  the  Fromm  Music  Founda- 
tion at  Harvard.  The  Boston  Symphony  is  assisted  in  supporting  the 
Center  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  a  Federal  agency,  as 
well  as  by  generous  individual  and  corporate  sponsors. 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  1973 


FESTIVAL  OF 
CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 


August  4  to  August  9 

sponsored  by  the 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

AT  TANGLEWOOD 

in  co-operation  with  the 

FROMM  FOUNDATION  AT  HARVARD 


August  4  at  2.30  pm 

RECITAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY 

VOCAL  MUSIC 


August  5  at  8.30  pm 
August  6  at  8.30  pm 

MUSIC  THEATRE 

including  the  American  premiere 

of  Bruno  Maderna's  Satyricon 


August  7  at  8.30  pm 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERT 

including  the  world  premiere 

of  a  chamber  work  by  John  Heiss* 

August  8  at  8.30  pm 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERT 

including  the  world  premiere  of 
Concerto  lor  four  groups  ol  instruments 
by  Peter  Lieberson* 

August  9  at  8.30  pm 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ORCHESTRA 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     conductor 

including  the  world  premiere  of 

West  Indian  lights     by  James  Drew* 

♦commissioned  by  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood  in  co-operation 
with  the  Fromm  Foundation  at  Harvard 


Whitestone 


DAYS   IN  THE  ARTS 


is  a  program  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  designed  to  introduce  Boston 
Public  School  children  to  the  arts  by 
using  the  cultural  resources  of  Tangle- 
wood  and  Berkshire  County.  Thirty  fifth- 
and  sixth-graders  come  each  week  to 
spend  four  days  meeting  with  profes- 
sionals and  students  and  attending  vari- 
ous performances  on  the  Tanglewood 
grounds.  The  children  also  enjoy  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  Berkshires  through 
swimming,  hiking,  and  visiting  the  Pleas- 
ant Valley  Sanctuary,  but  the  emphasis  is 
on  the  arts. 

The  program  is  made  possible  this  sum- 
mer by  Title  I  funds  from  the  City  of 
Boston  and  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
artists  and  artists-in-training  who  volun- 
teer their  time  and  talent.  Members  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  stu- 
dents of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
demonstrate  their  instruments,  student 
dancers  from  Jacob's  Pillow  give  a  spe- 
cial introductory  workshop,  participants 
in  the  Lenox  Arts  Center  lend  their  ex- 
perience and  expertise,  and  five  full-time 
counselors  integrate  their  talents  in  art, 
music,   drama,   and   photography. 

Days  in  the  Arts  is  an  attempt  to  give  the 
participating  children  a  pleasant  initiation 
into  the  world  of  music,  dance,  drama 
and  art.  It  is  through  the  arts  that  a  child 
can  build  a  bridge  from  his  imagination 
to  reality.  If  he  learns  to  cross  that  bridge 
with  ease,  perhaps  the  beauty  he  creates 
in  the  imaginary  world  will  remain  in  the 
real  world  he  helps  to  create  when  he  is 
an  adult. 


Whitestone 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Concertmaster  and  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  is  Chairman  of  the  Faculty,  and  the  administrative 
staff  of  the  Orchestra  is  responsible  for  day-to-day  organization. 

This  summer  the  musicians  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  continue 
not  only  their  extensive  programs  of  rehearsals,  seminars  and  lectures, 
but  also  give  a  great  number  of  public  performances  —  orchestral  con- 
certs, chamber  concerts,  productions  of  music  theatre,  composers' 
forums  and  vocal  concerts.  Meanwhile,  under  the  auspices  of  Boston 
University,  young  artists  of  high  school  age  are  taking  part  in  programs 
of  music,  theatre  and  the  visual  arts.  Details  of  these  activities  can  be 
had  from  the  office  of  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood,  located  near 
the  Main  Gate. 

Fellowships  are  awarded  to  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center,  who  are  chosen  by  audition  on  a  competitive  basis. 
The  cost  of  this  support  is  enormous,  and  adds  each  year  substantially  to 
the  deficit  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Details  of  how  you  can 
help  are  printed  elsewhere  in  the  program;  meanwhile,  you  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend  the  concerts  of  the  Center,  and  see  and  hear  for  your- 
self the  extraordinary  enthusiasm  and  musical  caliber  of  Tanglewood's 
young  musicians. 
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TANGLEWOOD    LENOX    MASSACHUSETTS 


NORTH    PARKING 


The  Berkshire  Festival  Program  is  published  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Inc.,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115,  and  Tanglewood,  Lenox, 
Massachusetts  01240. 

The  advertising  representatives  are  MediaRep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler  Office 
Building,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233.  Inquiries  for 
advertising  space  should  be  addressed  to  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  of  MediaRep 
Center. 
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Put  a  little  Ozawa 


Boston,  New  York  and  Providence 


Join  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Share  the 
excitement  of  Seiji  Ozawa' s  first  season  as  Music 
Director. 


Subscriptions  are  available  now,  ranging  from 
3  to  22  concerts,  $10.50  on  up.  For  a  full  informa- 
tional brochure  write: 

Subscription  Brochure,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.  02115. 
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Seiji  Ozawa.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Put  a  little  excitement  in  your  life. 


CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

BOSTON   EDISON  COMPANY 

CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

WM   FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN   HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HEARST  FOUNDATION 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

THE  SHAWMUT  ASSOCIATION  BANKS 

STATE  STREET  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


Whitestone  Photo 


a  place  to  think 


A  community  planned  to 
preserve  the  ecostructure  of  the 
original  forest  -  dirt  roads,  hiking 
paths,  lakes  and  ponds,  clean  air, 
4  to  6  acres  all  by  yourself, 
adjoining  a  15,000  acre  forest. 

Strong  protective  covenants, 
prices  from  $1 2,900  to  $2  7, 000. 
Restricted  to  155  lots. 


By     appointment     only.     Tel.   413-623-8933 
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Quality  Shows 
at  Boston  University 


At  Boston  University  School  of  Fine  and 
Applied  Arts  we  do  more  than  teach 
musical  performance,  painting,  and 
acting. 

We  immerse  our  students  in 
the  arts. 

We  expose  them  to  a  faculty  of 
performing  artists:  men  and  women  still 
actively  engaged  in  distinguished 
careers  (including  twenty-eight  current 
members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  concert  soloists,  Broadway 
directors,  and  a  ward- winning  painters). 

We  involve  them  in  a  full  range 
of  creative  activity,  teaching  them  the 
fundamentals  of  their  crafts  so  that  they 
may  grow  into  innovative  artists. 

We  offer  bachelor  and  master's 
degrees  in  acting,  directing,  design,  and 
theater  education;  art  education,  graphic 
design,  painting,  and  sculpture  (bachelor 
level  only);  musical  performance,  history 
and  literature  of  music,  theory  and  com- 
position, and  music  education.  And 
doctoral  degrees  in  performance,  music 
education,  and  composition. 

We  proffer  a  degree  of  quality 
you  won't  find  anywhere  else! 


Boston  University  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

Norman  Dello  Joio,  acting  dean 
855  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02215 
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TANCLEWOOD  1973 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

TALCOTT  M.   BANKS 
President 


PHILIP  K.  ALLEN 
Vice-President 


ROBERT  H.  GARDINER 
Vice-President 


JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE 
Treasurer 


VERNON   R.  ALDEN 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

MRS  JOHN  M.  BRADLEY 

RICHARD   P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

ARCHIE  C.   EPPS   III 


MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

HAROLD   D.   HODGKINSON 

E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 

EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 

JOHN  T.   NOONAN 


MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 

IRVING  W.   RABB 

PAUL  C.   REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 

SIDNEY  STONEMAN 

JOHN   HOYT  STOOKEY 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
FRANCIS  W.   HATCH 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 


PALFREY  PERKINS 
EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION   OF  THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.   PERRY  JR 
Executive  Director 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Manager 


DAVID   ROCKEFELLER  JR 

Assistant  Manager, 
Audience  &  Public  Affairs 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Assistant  Manager, 
Concerts  &  Artists 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


JOHN   H.   CURTIS 
Public  Relations  Director 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 

Administrator  of 

Educational  Affairs 


RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to 
the  Manager 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


ANDREW  RAEBURN 
Program  Editor 
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Make  this  day 
your  way  of  life. 


Why  not  enjoy  the  Berkshires  year 
'round,  in  all  its  glorious  seasons? 

Think  of  it.  The  green  and  lavender 
hills,  sparkling  mountain  streams, 
blue  lakes,  and  the  sweet  fragrance 
of  fresh  air,  all  yours  to  enjoy  any 
time  ...  all  the  time  ...  in  your  own 
carefree  home  in  the  Berkshires. 

Rolling  Hills  in  the  Berkshires  is 
such  a  place,  a  65  acre  condominium 
concept  in  the  charming,  peaceful 
village  of  Lenox. 

Set  in  spacious,  undulating  acres 
of  lawn,  woodland,  streams  and  ponds, 
these  homes  offer  you  comfort, 
serenity  and  carefree  living. 


You  will  own  your  own  home,  but 
all  outside  maintenance,  including 
lawn  mowing  and  snow  plowing,  will 
be  done  for  you. 

And  more. 

Your  purchase  price  includes  your 
ownership  share  and  full  use  of  your 
own  beautiful  on-site  9  hole  private 
golf  course,  a  swimming  pool,  two 
tennis  courts,  and  the  Rolling  Hills 
Club  House  ...  all  built  and  ready 
to  use. 

There's  more,  so  much  more  that 
there  isn't  room  enough  here  to  tell 
you  about  it. 

Come  see  us.  We're  only  a  short 
drive  away  in  Lenox,  Massachusetts. 

Rolling  Hills 

in  the  Berkshires 

BY  WASSERMAN  DEVELOPMENT  CORP. 

Rt.  7-20,  Lenox,  Mass.  01240 
Telephone  (413)  637-2765 

Open  daily  Noon  to  8  p.m. 
Sat.  and  Sun.  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 
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THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

VERNON   R.  ALDEN     Chairman 

LEONARD  KAPLAN      Vice-Chair  man 

MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS    Secretary 


HAZEN   H.  AYER 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN 
ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 
LEO  L.  BERANEK 
DAVID  W.   BERNSTEIN 
MRS  CURTIS  B.  BROOKS 
J.  CARTER  BROWN 
CURTIS   R.   BUTTENHEIM 
MRS  MARY  LOUISE  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN   L.  CAHNERS 
LEVIN   H.  CAMPBELL  III 
ERWIN   D.  CANHAM 
GEORGE  H.  A.  CLOWES  JR 
SILVIO  O.  CONTE 
JOHN  L.  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUSHMAN 
MICHAEL  J.  DALY 
NELSON  J.   DARLING  JR 


HENRY  B.   DEWEY 
RICHARD  A.   EHRLICH 
BYRON   K.   ELLIOTT 
PAUL  FROMM 
CARLTON   P.   FULLER 
MRS  JOHN   L.  GRANDIN 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
FRANCIS  W.   HATCH   |R 
MALCOLM  HECHT  JR 
JOHN  HOLT 
MRS  JIM   LEE  HUNT 
DAVID  O.   IVES 
MRS  C.   D.  JACKSON 
MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 
GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 
LEON   KIRCHNER 
MAURICE  LAZARUS 


JOHN  McLENNAN 

LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 

MRS  CHARLES  L.  MOORE 

FRANK  E.  MORRIS 

DAVID  MUGAR 

JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 

DAVID  R.  POKROSS 

MRS  BROOKS  POTTER 

HERBERT  W.  PRATT 

MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.   RAYMOND 

MRS  GEORGE  R.  ROWLAND 

MRS  A.   LLOYD   RUSSELL 

DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 

RICHARD  A.  SMITH 

MRS  RICHARD  H.  THOMPSON 

STOKLEY  P.  TOWLES 

ROBERT  G.  WIESE 

VINCENT  C.  ZIEGLER 


Spend  an  evening -or  a  week-with  us! 
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A  lot  of  places  serve  steak.  But 
there's  only  one  steak  house  like 
the  Branding  Iron.  Maybe  it's  the 
charcoal  broiling,  or  the  salad  bar 
or  the  draft  beer.  Maybe  it's  the 
decor— as  elegantly  casual  as  any 
steak  house  and  "saloon"  east  of 
San  Francisco . .  .with  flickering  gas- 
lights, polished  walnut  and  shining 
brass. 

Good  food,  good  company  in  a  nos- 
talgic atmosphere— The  Branding 
Iron,  the  most  civilized  steak  house 
in  the  Berkshires. 

WSM  ISDN. 


PLAZA  LEVEL,  BERKSHIRE  COMMON,  PITTSFIELD 


The  Colonial  Hilton  Inn— a  magnificent  modern 
1 4-story  inn  right  in  the  heart  of  the  Berkshires 
...a  complete  resort  complex  with  luxurious 
air-conditioned  rooms  and  suites,  dining  in 
three  restaurants,  glass-domed  pool,  saunas, 
cinema,  indoor  parking  and  two-level  shopping 
plaza— all  under  one  roof.* 


George  Page's  Colonial 
Restaurant— hearty 

New  England  fare  in  a 
tradition  of  elegance. 

Lautrec  Lounge- 
cocktails  and  ooh-la-la 
in  a  very  intimate 
atmosphere. 


Cafe  Shop— breakfast, 
lunch  and  cocktails 
by  poolside. 

Top  of  the  Common 

. . .  skytop  cocktail  lounge 
with  dancing  and  live 
entertainment;  luncheon 
buffet  on  weekdays. 


JIDolonioJ 
Hilton  Inn 

Welcome  is  just  the  beginning. 

Berkshire  Common,  Pittsfield  (413)  499-2000 


Mnquire  about  our  seasonal  package  plans. 
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After  months,  perhaps  years  of  dreaming  of  building  your  own  home,  you  are  now  settling 
down  to  the  serious  consideration  of  this  important  step.  You  are  highly  selective  and  very 
discriminating  because  you  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  best.  You  will  demand 
excellence  of  design,  the  highest  order  of  craftsmanship,  and  the  finest  of  quality  materials. 
You  will  require  comprehensive  information  on  which  to  base  your  choice  and  the  assurance 
of  an  unquestionable  integrity  on  the  part  of  the  source  selected.  If  this  describes  your 
situation,  may  we  suggest  you  inquire  about  a  Deck  House. 

DECK  HOUSE  Model  Homes  may  be  seen  in  Carlisle  and  Boxford,  Mass.  (617)  369-7000; 
Redding  Ridge,  Conn.  (203)938-2522;  Annapolis,  Md.  (301)  849-2411;  and  Durham,  N.C.  (919) 
489-8883.  Or  send  $2.00  for  a  completely  informative,  illustrated  brochure  to: 


DECK  HOUSE8  INC 

DEPT.  T  930  MAIN  STREET,  ACTON,  MASS.  01720 


LOAMS 


Harrington  Savings.  Great. 

244  Main  Street,  Great  Barrington,  528-1190 
Main  Street,  Sheffield,  229-8516 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Music  Adviser 


COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Jerome  Rosen 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 


second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Marylou  Speaker 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 


violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 


basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 


flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 


piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

Eb  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 


horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 


trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 


percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 


harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 


librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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personnel  manager  William  Moyer 
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TANGLEWOOD 

by  James  Holland 

foreword  by  Michael  Tilson  Thomas 

Here,  in  over  125  superb  photographs, 
the  magic  of  a  Tanglewood  summer  is 
captured  —  the  great  musicians,  the 
beautiful  Berkshires,  the  avid  fans,  the 
devoted  students  —  before,  during  and 
after  the  concerts.  Take  a  copy  home  as 
a  permanent  reminder  of  your  Tangle- 
wood  visit.  D  g.  .  „,. 

Paper  $4.95 


Barre  Publishers 


Barre,  Mass.  01005 


BERKSHIRE  LAKES  ESTATES 


Country  Living  at  its  best! 

Swimming  and  boating  on  a  crystal  clear  lake.  Tennis  courts  and 
boat  docks.  Adjacent  to  large  state  forest  for  privacy.  Lake  front, 
lake  view,  lake  access  lots  (one  acre  or  larger)  from  $1 0,000.  Pres- 
tigious community. 

TO  VISIT:  Take  Mass.  Turnpike  to  Lee,  Mass.  Take  Rt.  20  East. 
Continue  4  miles  to  Belden's  Tavern  left  for  two  miles  to  Berkshire 
Lakes  Estates. 

BERKSHIRE  LAKES  ESTATES 

YOKUM POND  ROAD 

BECKET,  MASS.  01223 

TEL:  413-623-8747 
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Choose  From 
Over  20,000  Items.  T^t^ 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY 
ALL  YEAR 


Recapture  Yesteryear's  Nostalgia  at 

Seth  &  Jed's  Country  Store 

■rjy 


Herts  and  Spices  Gourmet,  Foods 

Old-Fashioned  MaPle  Troducts 

Candy  Choice  Cheeses 

Imported  Delicacies  Jams  and  Jellies 

Papeteries  Apothecary  Jars 


A  complete  source  for  China,  Glass, 
Dinnerware,  Clocks,  Candles,  Lamps  & 
Lighting  Fixtures,  Baskets  &  Pottery, 
Woodenware,  Pewter,  Brass  &  Copper, 
Door  Stops,  Hitching  Posts,  Weather- 
vanes,  Braided  &  Hooked  Rugs.Woven 
Coverlets,  Place  Mats  &  Table  Linens, 
Gourmet  Cookware,  Colonial  Hard- 
ware, Franklin  Stoves,  Andirons  & 
Fireplace  Equipment, Pictures.  Wall 
Hangings, Mechanical  Banks,  Excit- 
ing Imports,  Decorative  Accessories, 
Documentary  Fabrics  &  Wallpapers, 
Upholstered  &  Early  American  Furn- 
iture, Authorized  "Colonial  Williams- 
burg" and  "Museum  Collection"  Repro- 
ductions,  Authentic  Americana  and 
distinctive  Country  Clothes. 

-0.Au.nt  Abigail's  £tt<c  — ^ 

EXCLUSIVE  COUNTRY  CLOTHES 


Our  own  hand  made 
fashions  of  distinction. 


ZLSTe^-     IE:n.g:la.:n.ca.*s  j^naericana   ^£s.xlcetp>ls.ce 
C3-S2,E.A.T    BAI*I3,I3>TC3-T02>T.     MASS. 
In  the  Big  Red  Barns  on  Stockbridge  Road,  Route  7  1  Mile  North  of  Great  Barrington 


As  featured  weekly  in 
THE 

NLW^OIKEK 

by 

j.  Till 

ZJltd. 

Telephone:  413-528  1500 
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you    haven't   seen    the    Berkshire*    if   you  hax  en*t   Mivn    J£*flF£R    HOl/Nf. 
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FESTIVAL  INFORMATION 


A  map  of  Tanglewood,  which  shows  the  location  of  concert  halls,  parking 
areas,  offices,  telephones  and  rest  rooms,  is  printed  on  page  41  of  the  program. 
During  performances  the  rest  rooms  at  the  rear  of  the  Shed  are  closed. 
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Latecomers  will  not  be  seated  until  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Members  of  the  audience  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  concert's  end  are  ear- 
nestly asked  to  do  so  between  works,  not  during  the  performance. 


Open  rehearsals.  The  open  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  held 
each  Saturday  morning  at  10.30  are  open  to  the  public.  The  charge  for  admis- 
sion is  $3.  The  open  rehearsals  benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 


;  Ticket  information  for  all  Berkshire  Festival  events  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Festival  Ticket  Office  at  Tanglewood  (telephone  413-637-1600).  The  Office  is 
open  from  9  am  to  6  pm  daily,  and  until  intermission  on  concert  days. 


The  taking  of  photographs  during  musical  performances  is  not  allowed. 


The  use  of  recording  equipment  at  Tanglewood  is  not  allowed  at  any  time. 


Articles  lost  and  found.  It  will  be  much  appreciated  if  visitors  who  find  stray 
property  will  hand  it  in  to  any  Tanglewood  official.  Any  visitor  who  wishes  to 
recover  a  lost  article  should  call  at  the  Lost  and  Found  office  located  in  the 
house  of  the  Superintendent  near  the  Main  Gate. 


Refreshments  can  be  obtained  in  the  area  to  the  west  of  the  Main  Gate  and 
visitors  are  invited  to  picnic  on  the  grounds  before  concerts.  Catering  is  by 
Ogden  Foods  Inc. 


^;<->: 
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The  Tanglewood  Music  Store  is  located  near  the  Main  Gate.  Phonograph  rec- 
ords, sheet  music,  books,  postcards,  films,  etc.,  are  obtainable.  The  store  remains 
open  for  half  an  hour  after  the  end  of  each  concert  in  the  Shed.  The  store  is 
managed  by  Van  Curler  Music  Company  of  Albany,  New  York. 


The  sculptures  displayed  on  the  Tanglewood  grounds  and   in   the  glass   house 
are  by  artists  who  live  or  work  in  the  Berkshires  and  the  surrounding  area. 


First  aid  is  available  at  the  Red  Cross  station  situated  near  the  Main  Gate.   In 
case  of  emergency,  please  contact  the  nearest  usher. 


Physicians  and  others  expecting  urgent  calls  are  asked  to  leave  their  name  and 
seat  number  with  the  Guide  at  the  Main  Gate  booth. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
record  exclusively  for  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
records  exclusively  for  POLYDOR,  a  division  of  Deutsche  Grammophon. 


BALDWIN   is   the  official   piano   of   the   Boston   Symphony   Orchestra   and    the 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 


WHITESTONE  PHOTO  is  the  official  photographer  to  the  Berkshire  Festival  and 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 
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phases  restaurant 


bernardston,  massachusetts 
tel.  (413)  648-9161 


Their  tables  were  stor'd  full  to  glad  the  sight, 
And  not  so  much  to  feed  on  as  delight. 

Shakespeare,  Pericles.  Act  i,  sc.  4,  1 .  28 


dinner-cocktails-banquet  facilities 

from  5:30  p.m.  weekdays,  from  4:00  p.m.  on  Sundays, 
closed  Mondays. 


reached  from  interstate  91 ,  exit  28,  and  route  10, 
via  bald  mountain  road,  and  huckle  hill  road. 


LEISURE  LEE 

A  FOUR-SEASON  VACATION  COMMUNITY 

PRIVATE  SKI  SLOPE  ...  31/2  MILE 
NATURAL  LAKE  ...  SANDY  BEACH  ... 
BOAT  DOCKS  ...  WOODED  HOMESITES  ... 
PRIVATE  ROADS  ...  MOUNTAIN  CLEAN 

AIR 


on  Route  20 


Lee,  Mass. 


413-243-1972 
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TANGLEWOOD    1973 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Friday  July  20  1973  at  7  o'clock 


WEEKEND  PRELUDE 


ANDRE  WATTS     piano 


BEETHOVEN 


Bagatelle  'Fur  Elise' 


Rondo  a  capriccio  in  G     op.  129 
('Rage  over  the  lost  penny') 


32  variations  on  an  original  theme  in  C  minor 


Sonata  no.  3  in  D     op.  10 

Presto 

Largo  e  mesto 
Menuetto:  allegro 
Rondo:  allegro 


Andre  Watts  plays  the  Baldwin  piano 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &   RCA  RECORDS 
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the  Great  Apple  Pie 
Controversy 

Our  Chef  says  Apple  Pie  must  be  home- 
baked,  hot,  and  topped  with  cheddar.  So  we 
serve  it  that  way.  But  our  Innkeeper  insists 
on  home-baked  Apple  Pie,  cold,  without 
cheddar.  So  we  serve  it  that  way,  too. 

Help  us  settle  The  Controversy. 
Dine  here  anytime  from  early  morning 
until  late  in  the  evening.  Choose  Apple 
Pie,  any  style. 

While  you're  at  it,  choose  Roast 
Prime  Ribs  of  Beef  in  our  Dining  Room . . . 
or  dine  by  candlelight  in  our  flower- laden 
Courtyard ...  or  enjoy  delightful  cocktails 
in  The  Widow  Bingham's  Tavern ...  or 
sandwiches  (with  entertainment]  in  The 
Lion's  Den.  Enjoy  an  overnight  or  weekend 
stay,  too,  in  one  of  our  air  conditioned 
bedrooms  overlooking  the  Berkshires. 
Call  (413)  298-5545  for  reservations. 

lM  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Since  1773.  Stockbridge,  Mass.  01262. 
On  Rt.  7,  south  of  Tanglewood. 


CHESTERWOOD 


+y&& 
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Barn  Gallery  and  Studio  of 

DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH 

Sculptor  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial 

Exhibit  of 

Sculpture  and  Painting. 

Beautiful  Garden,  Hemlock 

Forest  and  Nature  Trail 

Admission  $1.00  •  Children  $.25 

Open  Daily,  10-5 

Candlelight  Tours 
Wed.  &  Thurs.  •  8-10  pm 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 
(Off  Route  183,  Glendale) 


Margot  Fonteyn, 

Marcia  Haydee , 

Cynthia  Gregory 

and  Melissa  Hayden 

will  be  at  Jacob's  Pillow  this 


summer.  What  about  you? 


1973  Schedule 


July  3-7 

Special  Event  Gala  Opening  Week. 

Margot  Fonteyn 

Rosario  Galan  Ballet  Espanol 

July  10-14 

Hartford  Ballet  Company 

with  Lisa  Bradely  and  Michael  Uthoff 

July  17-21 

Twyla  Tharp  Companyf 

Ballet  Brio 

Ballet  Brio  produced  by  Thomas  Andrew. 

July  24-28 

National  Balletf 

"the  Story  of  Cinderella" 

July  31 -August  4 

Pas  de  Deux  Program 

Jacqueline  Rayet*  and  Jean-Pierre  Franchettl* 

Roni  Mahler  and  Paul  Russell 

Jane  Kosminsky  and  Bruce  Becker 

Melissa  Hayden  and  Peter  Martins 

'American  debut 


August  7-11 

Carmen  De  Lavallade 

Members  of  the 

Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem 

August  14-18 

Marcia  Haydee  and  Richard  Cragun 

Cincinnati  Ballet  Company  t 

August  21-25 

Cynthia  Gregory  and  Terry  Orr 

with  dancers  of  American  Ballet  Theatre 

August  28-September  1 

Eleanor  D'Antuono  and  Ivan  Nagy 

Harkness  Ballet 

Programs  Subject  to  Change. 
tThese  projects  are  supported  in  part  by  grants 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  a  Federal  Agency. 
Jacob's  Pillow  also  receives  funds  from  the 
Massachusetts  State  Council  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities. 


Prices:  Margot  Fonteyn/Rosario  Galan— $9.50,  8.50,  7.50.  All  other  performances— $7.50,  6.50,  5.00 

Performance  schedule:  Tue.  Eve.  (opening  nights)  at  7:30  p.m.;  Wed.,  Fri.,  Sat.  Eves,  at  8:40  p.m.;  . 
Thur.  and  Sat.  Mats,  at  3:00  p.m.  No  Thursday  evenings.  Thursday  matinees  are  especially 
programmed  for  children. 

FOR  TICKET  AVAILABILITY  CALL  BOX  OFFICE  AT  (413)  243-0745  or  fill  out  coupon  below  and  mall 
with  stamped  self  addressed  envelope  to  address  indicated.  Make  checks  payable  to  Jacob's  Pillow 
Dance  Festival,  Inc.  Tickets  at  Ticketron. 


Date 


Day  of 

Week 


Mat. 


Eve. 


No.  of 
Tickets 


Price 
Each 


Total 


Enclosed  is  my  check/money  order  for  $. 
Name 


Address. 
City 


.State. 


.Zip. 


MAIL  TO:  JACOB'S  PILLOW  DANCE  FESTIVAL,  BOX  287,  LEE,  MASS.  01238      T 


Ted  Shawn  (1891-1972)  Founder     Walter  Terry,  Acting  Director     Tom  Kerrigan,  General  Manager 

Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival  and  School 

Without  us  American  Dance  wouldn't  be  American. 


TANGLEWOOD    1973 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Friday  July  20  1973  at  9  o'clock 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


EUGENE  ORMANDY     conductor 


BEETHOVEN 


^Overture 'Leonore' no.  3     op.  72b 


*Piano  concerto  no.  5  in  E  flat     op.  73     'Emperor' 

Allegro 

Adagio  un  poco  mosso 

Rondo:  allegro  ma  non  troppo 

PHILIPPE  ENTREMONT 


intermission 


^Symphony  no.  5  in  C  minor     op.  67 

Allegro  con  brio 
Andante  con  moto 
Allegro  - 
Allegro 


Philippe  Entremont  plays  the  Steinway  piano 

The  program  notes  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  21 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  CRAMMOPHON 
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TANGLEWOOD   1973 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Saturday  July  21   1973  at  8.30  pm 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


EUGENE  ORMANDY     conductor 


BEETHOVEN 


*Symphony  no.  8  in  F     op.  93 

Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio 
Allegretto  scherzando 
Tempo  di  menuetto 
Allegro  vivace 


intermission 


"Symphony  no.  9  in  D  minor     op.  125 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  un  poco  maestoso 

Molto  vivace  -  presto 

Adagio  molto  e  cantabile 

Finale  with  soloists  and  chorus: 
Schiller's 'Ode  to  joy' 

PHYLLIS  CURTIN     soprano 
JOANNA  SIMON     contralto 
SETH  McCOY     tenor 
PETER  LAGGER     bass 
TANGLEWOOD  CHOIR 
TANGLEWOOD   FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver     conductor 


The  program  notes  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  25 

The  text  of  Schiller's  Ode  to  joy  is  printed  on  page  27 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &  *RCA  RECORDS 
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Membership  in  the  Friends  of 
Music  at  Tanglewood  provides 
you  with  many  exciting  oppor- 
tunities and  privileges  all  year 
long.  It's  the  secret  buy  of  the 
Berkshires! 

FREE  BERKSHIRE 

MUSIC  CENTER  CONCERTS 

FOR  ALL  MEMBERS 

Over  40  concerts  each  summer  by 
the  students  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra's  summer  acad- 
emy for  the  advanced  study  of 
music,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 
These  mid-week  concerts  include 
chamber  music  recitals,  full  orches- 
tra concerts,  vocal  and  choral 
programs,  and  the  Festival  of 
Contemporary  Music,  Tangle- 
wood's  festival  within  a  festival." 
Individual  memberships  in  the 
Friends  are  available  for  $15; 
Family  memberships  are  available 
for  $25. 

ADVANCE  PROGRAM 

INFORMATION  AND  TICKET 

ORDERING  FORMS 

All  Friends  in  the  early  spring  will  be 
sent  advance  program  information 


and  ticket  ordering  forms  as  well 
as  receive  the  "Symphony/Tangle- 
wood  Newsletter". 

TANGLEWOOD 

TALKS  AND  WALKS 

A  fascinating  series  which  grows 
more  popular  each  year,  these  in- 
formal talks  on  four  Thursdays  at 
12:30  in  the  Tanglewood  Tent  pre- 
sent a  member  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony or  visiting  guest  artist, 
followed  by  a  guided  tour  of  the 
Tanglewood  grounds.  Those  at- 
tending bring  a  picnic  lunch.  $2.00 
admission  for  non-Friends. 

TENT  MEMBERSHIP 

The  Tanglewood  Tent,  available  to 
contributors  of  $50  and  over,  pro- 
vides a  hospitable  gathering  place 
behind  the  Shed  where  food  and 
drink  may  be  purchased  on  con- 
cert days.  Buffet  dinners  are  served 
on  Saturday  evenings.  Reservations, 
please!  Call  the  Tanglewood 
Friends  Office,  637-1600. 

SPECIAL  PARKING 

FOR  FRIENDS 

Two  convenient  reserved  parking 
areas  are  available  to  all  donors  of 
$100  or  more  for  all  Boston  Sym- 


phony Orchestra  concerts:  either 
the  Box  Parking  Lot  (Hawthorne 
Street  entrance),  or  the  Tent  Park- 
ing Lot  (West  Street  entrance). 

REHEARSAL  PASSES 

Contributors  of  $250  and  over  may 
attend  the  "closed"  rehearsals  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orches- 
tra. These  rehearsals  are  directed 
by  such  leading  conductors  as 
Seiji  Ozawa,  GuntherSchuller,  Colin 
Davis,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  and 
other  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
guest  conductors.  Most  of  the  music 
rehearsed  is  for  learning  purposes 
only  and  will  not  be  performed  in 
formal  concert. 

NAMED  FELLOWSHIPS 

Fellowships  are  awarded  each 
summer  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter's most  promising  students.  Fel- 
lowships ($1,000)  and  Associate 
Fellowships  ($500)  will  be  awarded 
in  the  name  of  the  donor  or  whom- 
ever the  donor  elects,  and  will  help 
to  underwrite  the  cost  of  one  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  student's  two 
month  study  program. 


TANGLEWOOD    1973 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Sunday  July  22  1973  at  2.30  pm 


I    BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


STANISLAW     SKROWACZEWSKI     conductor 


BEETHOVEN 


*Overture  for  Heinrich  Joseph  von  Collin's 
tragedy  'Coriolan'     op.  62 


*Violin  concerto  in  D     op.  61 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

Larghetto 

Rondo 

SIDNEY  HARTH 


intermission 


*Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat     op.  55     'Eroica' 

Allegro  con  brio 
Marcia  funebre:  adagio  assai 
Scherzo:  allegro  vivace 
Finale:  allegro  molto 


The  program  notes  for  this  afternoon's  concert  begin  on  page  28 
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Dining  for  Those  Who  Know 

CUISINE  FRANCAISE 
SPECIALTIES 


Escargots  de  Bourgogne 

Grenouilles,  Provencale 

Le  Poussin  Farci  aux  Marrons 

Mignonettes  de  Bouef  Lucullus 


From  Tanglewood  (ONLY  9  MILES) 
TO  ROUTE  41  AND  295 

Open  for  Dinner 


Weekly  5:00  to  10:30  p.m. 
Sunday  4:00  to  10:30  p.m. 

Your  Hosts 
Betty  and  Louis  Chevallier 

Phone:  518-781-4451 
518-781-9994 


QUEECHY  LAKE     •     CANAAN,  N.  Y. 


1771  was  a  eood 
year  for  our  Lobster  Pie. 
This  year  it's  even  better. 

When  you  visit  us  at  the  Publick  House,  we'll  welcome  you 
into  a  true  18th  century  tavern  and  pub. 

Because  we  haven't  changed  since  the  days  when  hungry 
Colonial  travelers  would  stop  by  for  one  of  our  generous 
meals. 

But  to  tell  the  truth,  our  good  Yankee  cooking  is  even  better 
today. 

Roasted  whole  Cornish  game  hen.  Steak  in  a  skillet,  with 
crushed  peppercorns  or  red  wine  sauce.  And  our  special  indi- 
vidually   baked   lobster   pie. 

And  if  vou  see  someone  at  a  nearby  table  enjoying  our  hot 
deep-dish  apple  pie  with  real  Vermont  cheddar,  pay  heed: 
you're  going  to  need  some  room  for  dessert. 

/  77/  —  The  Innkeeper 


Publick  House 

On  the  Common  -  Sturbridge,  Mass.  (617)  347-3313.  Near  Old  Sturbridge  Village 


Williemstown 
Theatre 


Nikos  Psacharopoulos 

19th  FESTIVAL  SEASON 
JULY  5  -  SEPT.  1 

July  5-14 
St.  JOAN 

July  31  -  August  4 
A  NEW  MUSICAL 

Other  productions  will  include 

THE  SEAGULL 

THE  MISANTHROPE 

AN  AMERICAN  COMEDY 

A  BRECHT  PLAY 
THE  MASTER  BUILDER 

A  WILLIAMS  PLAY 

A  TERRANCE  MCNALLY 

PREMIERE 


The  Williamstown  Theatre 

Williamstown,  Mass.  01267 

413-458-8146 


50 

Anniversary 

Savings 

at  Weston  Nurseries! 


It  has  taken  us  50  years  to  reach 
the  position  where  we  have  over 
1500  varieties  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
plants  growing  on  our  1000  acres. 
Frankly,  we  are  proud  of  how  far 
our  family  has  come  in  helping 
fellow  New  Englanders  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  hardier  plant  stock 
and  increased  variety.  To  express 
our  pleasure,  we  are  going  to  do 
something  we  have  never  before 
done.  Six  days  a  week  for  one 
month,  Monday,  June  25  through 
Tuesday,  July  24,  we  are  going  to 


have  daily  specials  offered  at  sub- 
stantial discounts.  These  specials 
will  include  every  popular  classi- 
fication of  tree,  shrub  and  plant 
we  offer.  Please  come  in  and 
celebrate  our  50th  Anniversary 
with  us.  Everything  we  offer  can 
be  successfully  planted  in  hot 
weather.  And,  of  course,  every- 
thing we  sell  is  with  the  Massachu- 
setts Nurserymen's  Association 
Guarantee.  These  specials  will 
be  available  to  retail  Garden 
Center  customers  only. 


Weston  Nurseries,  growing  New  England's  largest  variety  of  landscape  size  plants,  shrubs 
and  trees.  Rte.  135,  near  495,  Hopkinton,  Mass.  01748.  Tel:  435-3414.  From  the  Boston  area, 
call  235-3431.  Open  year  'round  Monday  thru  Saturday. 


Weston  lyurseries 
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Program   notes  for  Friday  July  20 

LUDWIG  VAN   BEETHOVEN     1770-1827 
Overture  'Leonore  no.  3'     op.  72b 
Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

On  November  13  1805  Napoleon  Bonaparte's  troops  marched  into 
Vienna.  Seven  days  later  the  first  performance  of  Beethoven's  only  opera 
Fidelio  was  given  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien  'before  stalls  full  of  French 
officers'.  Many  of  the  regular  patrons  had  fled  the  city,  the  novelty  of  the 
piece  did  not  appeal  to  the  French  military,  and  after  two  further  per- 
formances, on  November  21  and  22,  Beethoven  withdrew  the  opera.  It 
was  hardly  an  auspicious  time  to  present  a  difficult  new  piece,  and  it 
did  not  help  that  none  of  the  principal  singers  was  more  than  mediocre. 
(The  American  premiere  of  the  first  version  was  given  here  at  Tangle- 
wood  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf, 
on  August  5  1967.) 


Beethoven  in  1805 

The  critic  of  Leipzig's  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung  was  unenthusias- 
tic:  'The  oddest  among  the  odd  products  of  last  month  was  surely  Bee- 
thoven's opera  Fidelio,  which  we  had  been  eagerly  awaiting.  The  piece 
was  given  for  the  first  time  on  November  20,  but  was  received  very 
coldly.  .  .  .  The  performance  itself  was  not  of  the  first  rank.  Mile  Milder 
has  neither  sufficient  emotional  strength  nor  liveliness  for  the  role  of 
Fidelio,  despite  her  beautiful  voice,  and  Demmer  [Florestan]  sang  almost 
consistently  flat.  All  this,  together  with  the  general  situation,  will  explain 
why  the  opera  was  given  only  three  times.' 

Beethoven  conducted  the  three  original  performances,  but  was  thor- 
oughly unhappy  with  them.  Following  the  advice  of  well-intentioned 
friends,  he  made  revisions  (mostly  cuts),  and  the  second  version  of 
Fidelio  was  presented  at  the  same  theatre  on  March  29  1806.  This  time 
there  were  four  performances.  Beethoven  was  still  dissatisfied:  in  a  letter 
to  Sebastian  Meier,  his  brother-in-law,  who  sang  the  role  of  Pizarro,  he 
wrote  on  April  10,  the  day  of  the  final  performance  that  spring: 
'I  beg  you  ask  Herr  von  Seyfried  to  conduct  my  opera  today.  I  should 
like  to  look  at  and  hear  it  from  a  distance.  At  least  my  patience  will  not 
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be  so  sorely  tried  as  if  I  have  to  hear  my  music  botched  from  nearby! 
I  cannot  help  believing  it  is  done  on  purpose.  I  shall  not  say  anything 
about  the  wind  instruments  but  every  pianissimo,  every  crescendo, 
decrescendo,  every  forte,  every  fortissimo  has  been  eliminated  from  my 
opera;  at  any  rate  they  are  disregarded.  One  really  loses  delight  in  com- 
posing anything  at  all  when  one  hears  this  kind  of  performance.  .  .  . 

'P.S.  If  the  opera  is  to  be  given  again  the  day  after  tomorrow,  we  must 
certainly  have  another  rehearsal  tomorrow,  if  only  with  piano,  or  it  will 
get  even  worse.' 

For  more  than  seven  years  Beethoven  put  Fidelio  aside.  Then,  early  in 
1814,  the  opportunity  for  another  revival  presented  itself.  Georg  Fried- 
rich  Trietschke,  the  stage  manager  and  poet  of  the  Karntnertor-Theater, 
revised  the  libretto,  and  Beethoven  set  to  work  once  again  on  the  score. 
The  premiere  of  the  opera  as  it  is  best  known  today  was  given  at 
Trietschke's  theatre  on  May  23.  It  was  triumphantly  successful. 

For  the  first  production  of  1805  Beethoven  wrote  the  overture  now 
known  as  'Leonore  no.  2'.  The  following  year  the  revised  version  began 
with  'Leonore  no.  3',  a  piece  even  more  elaborately  constructed  than  its 
precursor.  For  the  1814  production  Beethoven  realized  that  so  long  and 
formal  a  piece  was  out  of  place  before  the  first  act,  and  wrote  the  over- 
ture now  called  'Fidelio',  a  shorter  and  simpler  piece  which  is  theatri- 
cally a  more  effective  prelude  to  the  domestic  atmosphere  of  the  first 
scene,  in  which  Marcelline,  daughter  of  Seville  Prison's  chief  warder, 
does  her  ironing,  while  the  turnkey  Jaquino  vainly  proposes  marriage. 

The  overtures  for  the  two  earlier  versions,  masterpieces  both,  are  happily 
now  staples  of  the  symphonic  repertoire.  Leonore  no.  3  is  often  played 
also  in  the  opera  house  before  the  curtain  goes  up  on  the  last  act  of 
Fidelio. 

There  are  two  recordings  of  Leonore  no.  3  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  available  on  the  RCA  label:  one  is  conducted  by  Charles 
Munch,  the  other  by  Erich   Leinsdorf. 
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Piano  concerto  no.  5  in  E  flat     op.  73     'Emperor' 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Notations  for  the  last  of  Beethoven's  piano  concertos  appear  in  the 
books  of  sketches  after  those  for  the  Choral  fantasia;  they  date  from 
1808  or  1809.  He  completed  the  work  in  the  summer  or  early  autumn 
of  1809.  The  conditions  in  Vienna  at  that  time  were  anything  but  con- 
ducive to  creative  contemplation,  and  it  is  additional  proof  of 
Beethoven's  powers  of  absorption  and  isolation  in  his  art  that  he  could 
compose  this  work  of  proud  assertion,  and  others  as  well,  in  such  a 
period. 

The  vanguard  of  the  French  army  marched  upon  Vienna,  and  when 
the  Archduke  Maximilian  refused  to  capitulate,  erected  a  battery 
on  the  Spittelberg  and  opened  fire  on  the  night  of  May  11,  with 
twenty  howitzers.  The  population  crowded  indiscriminately  into  every 
possible  underground  shelter  (a  reminder  to  us  that  methods  of  warfare 
have  since  changed  only  in  the  direction  of  deadliness).  Beethoven's 
windows  on  the  Wasserkunst  Bastei,  chosen  for  their  outlook,  were  in 
direct  line  of  the  bombardment.  He  fled  to  the  house  of  his  brother 
Karl  on  the  Rauhensteingasse,  and  crouched  in  the  cellar,  holding  a 
pillow  over  his  head  to  spare  his  poor,  sensitive  ears  the  pain  of  the 
concussive  reports.  Shells  were  fired  into  the  city  without  cessation 
through  the  night.  Many  houses  burst  into  flames;  wounded  civilians 
were  carried  through  the  streets  to  safety.  On  the  following  afternoon, 
Vienna  capitulated  —  it  could  have  done  nothing  else  —  and  forthwith 
endured  the  French  occupation  for  the  two  months  that  remained  of 
the  campaign.  Napoleon  set  himself  up  in  state  at  the  Schonbrunn 
Palace  once  more.  General  Andreossy  had  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Vienna,  assuring  them  of  the  good  will  of  his  sovereign 
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the  Emperor  Napoleon,  'King  of  Italy,  Protector  of  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine'.  On  May  15th  the  Commandant  Razout  quartered  the 
soldiery  upon  all  lodgings  in  Vienna.  Next,  a  levy  was  imposed  upon 
house  rentals,  whereby  a  quarter  of  Beethoven's  rent  money  went  to 
the  conquerors.  Beethoven's  well-born  acquaintances  had  for  the  most 
part  fled  to  other  parts.  The  parks  about  Vienna,  his  favorite  haunts 
in  the  summer  season,  were  closed  to  the  public  until  the  end  of  July. 
Young  Rust  met  him  one  day  in  a  coffee-house  and  saw  him  shake  his 
fist  at  a  passing  French  officer,  with  the  exclamation:  'If  I  were  a 
general,  and  knew  as  much  about  strategy  as  I  know  about  counter- 
point, I'd  give  you  something  to  do!" 

In  spite  of  these  disturbing  conditions,  Beethoven  probably  completed 
the  Lebewohl  sonata  at  this  time,  as  well  as  this  concerto  and  the 
String  quartet  op.  74  (called  the  'Harp  quartet'):  he  also  devoted 
many  hours  to  the  laborious  task  of  copying  extracts  from  earlier 
musical  theorists  for  the  use  of  his  aristocratic  pupil  of  twenty-two,  the 
Archduke  Rudolph.  It  was  to  the  Archduke  that  Beethoven  dedicated 
the  concerto,  and  the  sonata  as  well,  the  titles  of  the  movements — 
'Farewell,  absence,  and  return'  —  being  occasioned  by  this  gentleman's 
flight  from  existing  conditions  in  Vienna.  The  tonality  of  E  flat  seems 
to  have  possessed  Beethoven  at  the  time,  for  the  concerto,  the  sonata, 
and  the  quartet  are  all  in  that  key. 

The  concerto  was  performed  at  Leipzig  by  Johann  Schneider,  probably 
towards  the  end  of  1810,  about  the  time  it  was  sent  to  the  publisher. 
The  concert  was  reported  a  success,  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische 
Zeitung  stating  that  a  numerous  audience  was  moved  to  'a  state  of 
enthusiasm  that  could  hardly  content  itself  with  the  ordinary  expres- 
sions of  recognition  and  enjoyment'. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  has 
recorded  the  Piano  concerto  no.  5  with  Artur  Rubinstein  for  RCA. 
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Symphony  no.  5  in  C  minor     op.  67 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Something  in  the  direct  impelling  drive  of  the  first  movement  of  the 
C  minor  symphony  commanded  general  attention  when  it  was  new, 
challenged  the  skeptical,  and  soon  forced  its  acceptance.  Goethe 
heard  it  with  grumbling  disapproval,  according  to  Mendelssohn,  but 
was  astonished  and  impressed  in  spite  of  himself.  Lesueur,  hidebound 
professor  at  the  Conservatoire,  was  talked  by  Berlioz  into  breaking  his 
vow  never  to  listen  to  another  note  of  Beethoven,  and  found  his  prej- 
udices and  resistance  quite  swept  away.  A  less  plausible  tale  reports 
Maria  Malibran  as  having  been  thrown  into  convulsions  by  this  sym- 
phony. The  instances  could  be  multiplied.  There  was  no  gainsaying 
that  forthright,  sweeping  storminess. 

Those  —  and  there  is  no  end  of  them  —  who  have  attempted  to  describe 
the  first  movement  have  looked  upon  the  initial  four-note  figure  with 
its  segregating  hold,  and  have  assumed  that  Beethoven  used  this  frag- 
ment, which  is  nothing  more  than  a  rhythm  and  an  interval,  in  place 
of  a  theme  proper,  relying  upon  the  slender  and  little  used  'second 
theme'  for  such  matters  as  melodic  continuity.  Weingartner  and  others 
after  him  have  exposed  this  fallacy,  and  what  might  be  called  the 
enlightened  interpretation  of  this  movement  probably  began  with  the 
realization  that  Beethoven  never  devised  a  first  movement  more  con- 
spicuous for  graceful  symmetry  and  even,  melodic  flow.  An  isolated 
tile  cannot  explain  a  mosaic,  and  the  smaller  the  tile  unit,  the  more 
smooth  and  delicate  of  line  will  be  the  complete  picture.  Just  so  does 
Beethoven's  briefer  'motto'  build  upon  itself  to  produce  long  and 
regular  melodic  periods.  Even  in  its  first  bare  statement,  the  'motto' 
belongs    conceptually    to    an    eight-measure    period,    broken    for    the 
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moment  as  the  second  fermata  is  held  through  an  additional  bar.  The 
movement  is  regular  in  its  sections,  conservative  in  its  tonalities. 
The  composer  remained,  for  the  most  part,  within  formal  boundaries. 
The  orchestra  was  still  the  orchestra  of  Haydn,  until,  to  swell  the 
jubilant  outburst  of  the  finale,  Beethoven   resorted  to  his  trombones. 

The  innovation,  then,  was  in  the  character  of  the  musical  thought. 
The  artist  worked  in  materials  entirely  familiar,  but  what  he  had  to 
say  was  astonishingly  different  from  anything  that  had  been  said  before. 
As  Sir  George  Grove  has  put  it,  he  'introduced  a  new  physiognomy 
into  the  world  of  music'.  No  music,  not  even  the  'Eroica',  had  had 
nearly  the  drive  and  impact  of  this  first  movement. 

The  Andante  con  moto  (in  A  flat  major)  is  the  most  irregular  of  the 
four  movements.  It  is  not  so  much  a  theme  with  variations  as  free 
thoughts  upon  segments  of  a  theme  with  certain  earmarks  and  recur- 
rences of  the  variation  form  hovering  in  the  background. 

The  third  movement  (allegro,  with  outward  appearance  of  a  scherzo) 
begins  pianissimo  with  a  phrase  the  rhythm  of  which  crystallizes  into 
the  principal  element,  in  fortissimo.  The  movement  restores  the 
C  minor  of  the  first  and  some  of  its  rhythmic  drive.  But  here  the 
power  of  impulsion  is  light  and  springy.  In  the  first  section  of  the 
Trio  in  C  major  (the  only  part  of  the  movement  which  is  literally 
repeated)  the  basses  thunder  a  theme  which  is  briefly  developed, 
fugally  and  otherwise.  The  composer  begins  what  sounds  until  its 
tenth  bar  like  a  da  capo.  But  this  is  in  no  sense  a  return,  as  the  hearer 
soon  realizes.  The  movement  has  changed  its  character,  lost  its  steely 
vigor  and  taken  on  a  light,  skimming,  mysterious  quality.  It  evens  off 
into  a  pianissimo  where  the  suspense  of  soft  drum  beats  prepares  a 
new  disclosure,  lightly  establishing  (although  one  does  not  realize  this 
until  the  disclosure  comes)  the  quadruple  beat.  The  bridge  of  mystery 
leads,  with  a  sudden  tension,  into  the  tremendous  outburst  of  the 
Finale,  chords  proclaiming  C  major  with  all  of  the  power  an  orchestra 
of  1807  could  muster.  Traditional  preconceptions  are  swept  away  in 
floods  of  sound,  joyous  and  triumphant.  At  the  end  of  the  development 
the  riotous  chords  cease  and  in  the  sudden  silence  the  scherzo,  in  what 
is  to  be  a  bridge  passage,  is  recalled.  Again  measures  of  wonderment 
fall  into  the  sense  of  a  coda  as  the  oboe  brings  the  theme  to  a  gentle 
resolution.  This  interruption  was  a  stroke  of  genius  which  none  could 
deny,  even  the  early  malcontents  who  denounced  the  movement  as 
vulgar  and  blatant —  merely  because  they  had  settled  back  for  a  rondo 
and  found  something  else  instead.  The  Symphony  which  in  all  parts 
overrode  disputation  did  so  nowhere  more  unanswerably  than  in  the 
final  coda  with  its  tumultuous  C  major. 


There  are  available  two  recordings  of  the  Fifth  symphony  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  the  RCA  label:  the  earlier  is  conducted 
by  Charles  Munch,  the  more  recent  by  Erich  Leinsdorf. 
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Program  notes  for  Saturday  July  21 
by  John  N.  Burk 

LUDWIG  VAN   BEETHOVEN     1770-1827 
Symphony  no.  8  in  F     op.  93 

Beethoven  completed  his  Eighth  symphony,  according  to  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  autograph  score,  at  Linz,  October  1812.  It  followed  upon 
the  Seventh  by  about  four  months  —  a  remarkably  short  time  for 
Beethoven.  Donald  Tovey  divines  in  the  composer  of  the  Eighth  'the 
unique  sense  of  power  which  fires  a  man  when  he  finds  himself  fit  for 
a  delicate  task  just  after  he  has  triumphed  in  a  colossal  one'.  Wagner 
thus  compared  the  two  symphonies:  'Nowhere  is  there  greater  frank- 
ness, or  freer  power  than  in  the  Symphony  in  A.  It  is  a  mad  outburst 
of  superhuman  energy,  with  no  other  object  than  the  pleasure  of  un- 
loosing it  like  a  river  overflowing  its  banks  and  flooding  the  surround- 
ing country.  In  the  Eighth  symphony  the  power  is  not  so  sublime, 
though  it  is  still  more  strange  and  characteristic  of  the  man,  mingling 
tragedy  with  force  and  a  Herculean  vigor  with  the  games  and  caprices 
of  a  child.' 


Beethoven  in  1814 

It  was  Beethoven's  custom  to  dream  out  the  beginnings  and  first  con- 
tours of  his  larger  works  in  the  fine  summer  weather,  taking  his  sketch- 
books with  him  on  his  country  walks  —  to  write  them  in  full  score  in 
the  ensuing  winter  months.  The  Eighth  symphony  was  an  exception, 
for  it  was  brought  to  its  conclusion  in  mid-October.  The  sketchbooks 
forbid  the  assumption  that  this  symphony  came  full-fledged  into  being. 
It  was  with  his  simplest  themes  that  Beethoven  took  the  most  laborious 
pains.  So,  the  themes  of  the  Eighth  symphony  were  arrived  at  only 
when  page  after  page  had  been  covered  with  fumbling  notations. 

Those  who  have  sought  in  this  symphony  a  reflection  of  Beethoven's 
life  at  the  time  have  run  into  much  difficulty.  There  is  no  lack  of  data, 
for  the  composer's  activities  and  whereabouts  in  the  summer  of  1812 
are  adequately  recorded.  The  chronicles  of  those  months,  as  carefully 
laid  out  by  Thayer,  show  little  time  for  composition  and  less  incentive 
to  music  of  a  carefree  mood.  In  July  Beethoven  went  to  Toplitz,  in  the 
hope  of  a  cure  for  the  digestive  disorders  which  harassed  him  in  these 
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months.  He  went  to  Karlsbad,  by  his  doctor's  advice,  in  August.  It  was 
there  that  he  met  Goethe.  He  also  tried  Franzensbad,  but,  finding  no 
improvement  in  his  health,  returned  to  Toplitz.  There  he  saw  and  cor- 
responded with  Amalie  Sebald.  It  is  hard  to  find,  as  Romain  Rolland 
attempts  to  do,  an  inspiration  for  the  symphony  in  this  episode.  By  the 
tone  of  Beethoven's  letters  the  affair  was  little  more  than  desultory.  He 
was  merely  basking  for  the  moment  in  the  charm  of  feminine  com- 
panionship. Suddenly  he  departed  for  Linz,  apparently  with  the  injudi- 
cious purpose  of  breaking  up  an  alliance  between  his  brother  Johann  and 
a  female  by  the  name  of  Therese  Obermeyer.  He  rowed  with  his 
brother  in  vain;  sought  the  aid  of  the  police  to  have  the  undesirable 
Fraulein  expelled  from  the  town.  The  composer  was  presently  informed 
that  the  lady  against  whom  he  was  directing  his  venom  had  become  his 
sister-in-law,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  had  to  endure  the  reproaches 
of  his  brother  for  having  pushed  him  into  an  unfortunate  marriage. 

Amidst  such  circumstances  did  the  Eighth  symphony  come  into  exist- 
ence. Work  upon  it  was  apparently  begun  in  Toplitz,  continued  at 
Karlsbad,  completed  at  Linz.  There  Beethoven  lodged  in  his  brother's 
house,  with  'a  delightful  view  of  the  Danube,  with  its  busy  landing 
place  and  the  lovely  country  beyond'  to  mitigate  his  sordid  surround- 
ings. He  communed  with  his  sketches  in  frequent  walks  to  and  from 
Postlingberg  (so  Johann  Beethoven  has  said).  The  inevitable  (and  fairly 
simple)  conclusion  is  that  Beethoven,  in  the  midst  of  his  most  produc- 
tive years,  with  pregnant  themes  humming  in  his  head,  could  be 
counted  upon  to  work  them  out,  despite  physical  distress  and  every 
preoccupation,  sordid  or  otherwise.  Also  that  unhappiness  (for  he  was 
tragically  unhappy  at  that  time)  could  directly  beget  music  of  joyous 
relief,  even  as  the  dark  period  of  the  Heiligenstadt  testament  directly 
begot  the  entirely  smiling  Second  symphony. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Erich  Leinsdorf, 
has  recorded  Beethoven's  Eighth  symphony  for  RCA. 
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Symphony  no.  9  in  D  minor     op.  125 

The  Ninth  Symphony  was  the  result  of  long  germination.  It  was  Bee- 
thoven's most  ambitious  venture,  his  heroic  attempt  to  bring  together  the 
elements  of  his  life  work,  to  give  each  symphonic  movement  a  broader 
and  more  elevated  expression  than  ever  before,  to  reconcile  symphonic 
and  choral  writing,  to  mate  the  power  of  the  word  with  the  free  ex- 
pressiveness of  his  beloved  instruments.  In  the  finale  he  strove  mightily 
to  solve  his  problem.  Did  he  actually  solve  it,  and  find  the  satisfactory 
fusion  of  every  force  at  his  command  to  carry  his  mighty  thesis?  There 
are  those  who  say  he  did  not.  The  score,  like  Schiller's  lines,  is  a  chal- 
lenge, and  Beethoven's  challenge  is  an  adventure  rather  than  a  solution. 
It  is  not  to  be  judged  with  a  scrupulous  academic  eye,  or  set  up  as  a 
model.  It  is  roughhewn,  even  reckless;  it  can  sweep  all  before  it,  carry 
the  singers  over  their  difficulties,  and  carry  the  audience  in  its  headlong 
course. 

It  was  during  his  student  days  in  Bonn  that  Beethoven  had  fastened 
upon  Schiller's  poem,  and  for  a  long  time  it  remained  a  vague  and 
unpursued  notation  in  his  sketchbooks.  The  heady  sense  of  liberation 
in  the  verses  must  have  appealed  to  him  as  they  appealed  to  every 
German.  They  were  in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the  spirit  that  had  swept 
Europe  and  America,  and  Beethoven  belonged  to  his  time.  He  was  no 
politician,  nor  the  kind  to  discourse  learnedly  in  such  phrases  as  'the 
brotherhood  of  man'.  He  was  an  idealist  on  such  subjects  as  man,  Cod, 
and  the  universe,  but  a  practicing  rather  than  a  prating  one,  whose 
faith  found  concrete,  powerful,  vivid  expression  in  tones.  As  Berlioz 
wrote  of  the  choral  finale,  'The  joy  is  now  religious,  grave,  and  im- 
mense'. Such  round  and  ringing  phrases  as  'Seid  umschlungen,  Milli- 
onen!  Diesen  Kuss  der  ganzen  Welt!'  ('Millions,  myriads,  rise  and  gather! 
Share  this  universal  kiss!')  have  become,  with  the  power  of  massed 
voices,  a  provocation  to  stir  actual  millions  of  listeners  through  the 
years  as  a  summons  to  a  noble  concept.  That  concept  was  never  as 
urgent,  as  indispensable  to  the  future  as  it  is  today. 
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Some  pedants  shake  their  heads  over  the  Symphony,  and  particularly 
the  'episodic'  finale.  Here  again,  Berlioz  gives  them  the  lie:  'The  only 
answer  for  the  critic  who  reproaches  the  composer  for  having  violated 
the  law  of  unity  is  —  so  much  the  worse  for  the  law!'  Beethoven  was 
never  the  slave  to  form.  Formal  procedure  was  in  his  artist's  nature,  to 
be  called  upon  as  it  suited  his  immediate  purpose.  The  first  movement 
is  a  wondrous  example  of  development  as  Beethoven  had  evolved  it, 
but  development  extended  by  thematic  excursions  and  by  a  long  coda 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  composer  had  much  on  his  heart  and  an 
inexhaustible  imagination.  Who  would  cut  a  single  bar?  The  scherzo  is 
closest  to  formal  tradition  —  but  again  it  is  greatly  extended,  and  for 
the  same  reason.  The  slow  movement  is  an  alternation  of  two  sections 
in  differing  tempo  and  rhythm,  treated  on  the  principle  of  variation. 
The  wayward  Beethoven  was  doing  what  he  did  in  his  last  quartets  — 
notably  the  one  in  A  minor  with  the  adagio  in  the  Dorian  mode  — 
reconciling  two  disparate  sections  by  that  magic  of  his  own  which 
eludes  analysis. 


O  Freunde,  nicht  diese  Tone, 
sondern  lasst  uns  angenehmere 
anstimmen,  und  freudenvollere. 


Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunken, 
Tochter  aus  Elysium, 
Wir  betreten  feuertrunken, 
Himmlische,  dein  Heiligthum. 

Deine  Zauber  binden  wieder, 
Was  die  Mode  streng  getheilt; 
Alle  Menschen  werden  Bruder, 
Wo  dein  sanfter  Flugel  weilt. 

Wem  der  grosse  Wurf  gelungen, 
Eines  Freundes  Freund  zu  sein, 
Wer  ein  holdes  Weib  errungen, 
Mische  seinen  Jubel  ein! 

Ja  —  wer  auch  nur  eine  Seele 
Sein  nennt  auf  dem  Erdenrund! 
Und  wer's  nie  gekonnt,  der  stehle 
Weinend  sich  aus  diesem  Bund. 
Freude  trinken  alle  Wesen 
An  den  Brusten  der  Natur; 
Alle  Guten,  alle  Bosen 
Folgen  ihrer  Rosenspur. 
Kiisse  gab  sie  uns  und  Reben, 
Einen  Freund,  gepriift  im  Tod; 
Wollust  ward  dem  Wurm  gegeben, 
Und  der  Cherub  steht  vor  Gott. 

Froh,  wie  seine  Sonnen  fliegen 
Durch  des  Himmels  pracht'gen  Plan, 
Wandelt,  Bruder,  eure  Bahn, 
Freudig,  wie  ein  Held  zum  Siegen. 

Seid  umschlungen,  Millionen! 
Diesen  Kuss  der  ganzen  Welt! 
Bruder  —  iiberm  Sternenzelt 
Muss  ein  lieber  Vater  wohnen! 

Ihr  stiirzt  nieder,  Millionen? 
Ahnest  du  den  Schopfer,  Welt? 
Such'  ihn  iiberm  Sternenzelt! 
Ober  Sternen  muss  er  wohnen. 


Oh  friends,  no  longer  these  tones  of 

sadness! 
Rather  sing  a  song  of  sharing  and  of 

gladness! 
Oh  joy,  we  hail  Thee! 

joy,  thou  spark  from  heav'n  immortal 
Daughter  of  Elysium! 
Drunk  with  fire,  toward  Heaven  ad- 
vancing 
Goddess,  to  thy  shrine  we  come. 

Thy  sweet  magic  brings  together 
What  stern  Custom  spreads  afar; 
All  mankind  knows  all  men  brothers 
Where  thy  happy  wing-beats  are. 

He  whose  luck  has  been  so  golden 
Friend  to  have  and  friend  to  be, 
He  that's  won  a  noble  woman, 
Join  us  in  our  jubilee. 

Oh  if  there  is  any  being 
Who  may  call  one  heart  his  own 
Let  him  join  us,  or  else,  weeping, 
Steal  away  to  weep  alone. 
Nature's  milk  of  joy  all  creatures 
Drink  from  that  full  breast  of  hers; 
All  things  evil,  all  things  lovely, 
Rose-clad,  are  her  followers. 
Kisses  are  her  gift,  and  vine-leaves, 
Lasting  friend  on  life's  long  road; 
joy  the  humblest  worm  is  given, 
Joy,  the  Seraph,  dwells  with  God. 

Glad  as  the  suns  that  God  sent  flying 
Down  their  paths  of  glorious  space, 
Brothers,  now  forget  all  sadness 
joyful  run  your  hero's  race. 

O  embrace  now  all  you  millions, 
With  one  kiss  for  all  the  world. 
Brothers,  high  beyond  all  stars 
Surely  dwells  a  loving  Father. 

Kneel  before  him,  all  you  millions 
Know  your  true  Creator,  man! 
Seek  him  high  beyond  all  stars, 
High  beyond  all  stars  adore  Him. 


There  are  available  two  recordings  of  the  Ninth  symphony  made  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  RCA:  in  the  earlier  Charles  Munch  con- 
ducts and  the  soloists  are  Leontyne  Price,  Maureen  Forrester,  David 
Poleri  and  Giorgio  Tozzi  and  the  choral  parts  are  sung  by  the  New 
England  Conservatory  Chorus;  in  the  more  recent  recording  the  soloists 
are  Jane  Marsh,  Josephine  Veasey,  Placido  Domingo  and  Sherrill  Milnes; 
the  choral  parts  are  sung  by  the  Chorus  Pro  Musica  and  the  New  England 
Conservatory  Chorus,  and  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducts. 
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Program  notes  for  Sunday  July  22 
by  John  N.  Burk 

LUDWIG  VAN   BEETHOVEN     1770-1827 

Overture  for  Heinrich  Joseph  von  Collin's  tragedy  'Coriolan' 
op.  62 

The  tale  of  Coriolanus,  as  related  by  Plutarch,  is  in  itself  exciting  dra- 
matic material  (details  of  which  have  been  questioned  by  historians). 
Coriolanus,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  a  patrician  general  of  the 
Romans,  a  warrior  of  the  utmost  bravery  and  recklessness  who,  single- 
handed,  had  led  Rome  to  victory  against  the  neighboring  Volscians. 
Rome  was  at  this  time  torn  by  bitter  controversy  between  the  patricians 
and  the  plebeians  who  declared  themselves  starved  and  oppressed 
beyond  endurance.  Coriolanus,  impulsive  and  overbearing,  had  scorned 
and  openly  insulted  the  populace  in  terms  which  roused  the  general 
anger,  and  when  the  military  hero  was  proposed  as  consul,  the  senate 
was  swayed  by  the  popular  clamor,  and  voted  his  permanent  exile  from 
Rome  in  the  year  491  B.C.  Swept  by  feelings  of  bitterness  and  desire 
for  revenge,  he  took  refuge  with  the  Volscians,  the  traditional  enemies 
of  the  Romans,  and  made  compact  with  them  to  lead  a  campaign 
against  his  own  people.  The  fall  of  Rome  seemed  imminent,  and 
emissaries  were  sent  from  the  capital  to  the  Volscian  encampment 
outside  the  city  walls.  Coriolanus  met  every  entreaty  with  absolute  rejec- 
tion. In  desperation,  a  delegation  of  women  went  out  from  the  city,  led 
by  his  mother  and  his  wife.  They  went  to  his  tent  and  beseeched  him 
on  their  knees  to  spare  his  own  people.  The  pride  and  determination 
of  the  soldier  were  at  last  subdued  by  the  moving  words  of  his  mother, 
who  pictured  the  eternal  disgrace  which  he  would  certainly  inflict  upon 
his  own  family.  Coriolanus  yielded  and  withdrew  the  forces  under  his 
command,  thus  bringing  the  anger  of  the  Volscian  leaders  upon  his 
own  head.  He  was  slain  by  them,  according  to  the  version  of  Shake- 
speare; according  to  Collin,  he  was  driven  to  suicide. 

Shakespeare's  famous  scene  in  which  the  inner  struggle  of  honor,  pride 
and  love  reaches  its  climax  seems  to  be  the  direct  subject  of  Beetho- 
ven's overture.  The  opening  chords,  proud,  ferocious,  implacable,  limn 
Coriolanus  in  a  few  bold  strokes.  The  second  subject,  gentle  and 
melodious,  seems  to  introduce  the  moving  protestations  of  his  mother. 
The  contrasting  musical  subject  of  Coriolanus  recurs,  at  first  resistant 
but  gradually  softening,  until  at  the  end  there  is  entire  capitulation. 

The  overstressing  of  literary  concepts  and  allusions  by  the  explainers 
of  Beethoven  has  had  abundant  play  in  the  Coriolan  overture.  But  it 
would  be  hard  to  deny  that  the  composer's  imagination  must  have 
been  illuminated  by  this  heroic  and  kindred  subject  in  the  making  of 
one  of  his  noblest  works.  It  is  of  course  not  hard  to  see  in  Coriolanus 
the  figure  of  Beethoven  himself.  The  composer  must  have  felt  strangely 
close  to  the  Roman  noble,  infinitely  daring,  the  arch  individualist,  the 
despiser  of  meanness  and  ignorance  who,  taking  his  own  reckless 
course,  yielding  to  none,  at  last  found  himself  alone  against  the  world, 
clad  in  an  armor  of  implacability  which  only  one  power  could  pene- 
trate —  the  tenderness  of  feminine  persuasion. 

There  are  two  recordings  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  of  the 
Coriolan  overture  available  on  the  RCA  label:  the  first  is  directed  by 
Charles  Munch,  the  second  by  Erich  Leinsdorf. 


COMING  EVENTS  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

Details  of  next  week's  concerts  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  events 
open  to  the  public,  are  included  on  a  special  information 
sheet,  which  is  available  at  the  entrances  to  the  Tangle- 
wood  grounds. 
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Violin  concerto  in  D     op.  61 

The  Violin  concerto  belongs  to  the  prodigiously  abundant  year  of  the 
Fourth  symphony,  the  'Rasoumowsky'  quartets,  the  first  revision  of 
Fidelio,  the  Piano  sonata  in  F  minor,  the  Thirty-two  variations  in  C 
minor,  and  if  Thayer's  theory  is  accepted,  the  Fourth  Piano  concerto. 
Among  these  the  Violin  concerto  was  the  last  completed.  Designed  for 
Franz  Clement,  celebrated  virtuoso  of  the  day,  it  was  performed  by  him 
in  Vienna,  on  December  23  1806.  Beethoven  completed  the  score  at 
the  last  moment.  The  solo  part  reached  the  hands  of  Clement  too  late 
for  the  final  rehearsal,  according  to  the  evidence  which  Dr  Bertolini 
gave  to  Otto  Jahn  in  support  of  his  claim  that  'Beethoven  never  finished 
commissioned  works  until  the  last  minute'.  According  to  another  wit- 
ness, cited  by  Thayer,  Clement  played  the  concerto  'at  sight'. 

Beethoven  has  left  no  record  of  his  true  musical  regard  for  Franz 
Clement.  However,  in  1794,  when  the  violinist  was  a  prodigy  of  four- 
teen, Beethoven  wrote  him  the  following  enthusiastic  letter: 

'Dear  Clement 

Proceed  along  the  path  which  you  have  hitherto  trodden  so  splen- 
didly and  so  gloriously.  Nature  and  art  vie  in  making  you  one  of  the 
greatest  artists.  Follow  both,  and  you  need  not  fear  that  you  will  fail 
to  reach  the  great  —  the  greatest  goal  on  earth  to  which  the  artist  can 
attain.  Be  happy,  my  dear  young  friend,  and  come  back  soon,  so  that 
I  may  hear  again  your  delightful,  splendid  playing. 

Wholly  your  friend 
L.  v.  Beethoven' 

Paul  David  reports  contemporary  opinion  to  the  effect  that  'his  style 
was  not  vigorous,  nor  his  tone  very  powerful;  gracefulness  and  ten- 
derness of  expression  were  its  main  characteristics.  His  technical  skill 
appears  to  have  been  extraordinary.  His  intonation  was  perfect  in 
the  most  hazardous  passages,  and  his  bowing  of  the  greatest  dexterity.' 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  evidences  of  the  meretricious  in  Clement, 
who  was  exploited  as  a  boy  wonder  from  the  age  of  nine,  and  who 
liked  to  exhibit  such  feats  as  playing  long  stretches  of  an  oratorio 
from  memory,  note  for  note,  upon  the  piano,  after  hearing  it  two  or 
three  times.  At  the  concert  where  he  played  Beethoven's  concerto, 
he  edified  the  audience  with  a  fantasia  of  his  own,  in  which  he  held 
his  instrument  upside  down.  In  any  case,  Beethoven  must  have  respected 
the  position  of  Clement  as  a  prominent  conductor  in  Vienna,  to 
whom  fell  the  direction  of  his  first  two  symphonies,  his  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  other  works.  Nor  could  Beethoven  have  forgotten  that 
he  was  leader  of  the  violins  at  the  theater  which  had  lately  pro- 
duced Fidelio  and  from  which  further  favors  might  be  expected. 
It  should  be  noted,  nevertheless,  that  not  Clement,  but  Beethoven's 
"friend  Stephan  von  Breuning,  received  the  dedication  of  the  piece  on 
its  publication  in  1809.  Beethoven's  transcription  of  it  into  a  con- 
certo for  pianoforte  and  orchestra  bore  the  dedication  to  Madame 
von  Breuning.  He  had  made  this  artistically  doubtful  arrangement 
at  the  order  of  Muzio  Clementi. 

lascha  Heifetz  has  recorded  the  Violin  concerto  with  the  Orchestra  for 
RCA  Records,  Charles  Munch  conducting. 


Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat     op.  55     'Eroica' 

The  liberation  of  music  in  the  nineteenth  century  brought  about  a 
remarkable  result  which  had  been  impossible  before  on  account  of 
stylistic  constriction,  and  which,  for  sheer  lack  of  imaginative  power,  has 
not  happened  since.  That  enviable  century  produced  two  composers 
whose  amplitude  of  resource  and  consistency  of  growth  were  such  that 
over  and  above  the  continuing  traits  of  their  personal  style,  the  succes- 
sion of  their  greater  works  unfolded,  one  after  another,  new  and  distinct 
tonal  concepts.  Tristan  or  Die  Meistersinger  have  each  a  character 
completely  its  own.  Each  of  Beethoven's  symphonies  from  the  Third  to 
the  Ninth  opens  a  fresh  vista  of  its  own  —  this  in  varying  degree,  but 
most  strikingly  in  the  Third. 
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Beethoven's  remark  to  Krumpholz  in  1802  while  sketching  his  Third 
symphony  that  he  was  taking  a  'new  road'  is  often  quoted,  and  rightly 
so.  Beethoven's  phrase,  reported  by  Czerny,  was  an  understatement,  for 
no  single  musical  work  in  history  can  compare  with  it  as  a  plunge  into 
new  ways.  When  Schumann  published  his  article  on  the  youthful  Brahms 
in  1852  under  the  tile  'Neue  Bahnen'  [New  paths],  he  was  going  too 
far  if  he  had  in  mind  Beethoven's  'Neuen  Weg'.  Brahms'  First  symphony 
would  vindicate  this  clear-visioned  prophet,  but  that  Symphony  was 
arrived  at  only  after  years  of  germination  and  accumulating  force.  The 
Eroica  was  a  new  road  both  in  the  composer's  meaning  of  a  sudden 
broadening  in  his  own  development,  and  in  the  universal  sense  that 
it  changed  the  whole  course  of  music. 

Symphonies,  even  Beethoven's  first  two,  still  retained  relics  of  the  gal- 
lant style  of  the  salon  where  the  form  was  born.  Even  the  last  sym- 
phonies of  Mozart  and  Haydn  were  not  out  of  place  in  such  surroundings 
—  they  had  wit  and  seemly  restraint  rather  than,  challenge  and  thrust. 
Beethoven,  always  an  intuitive  composer  who  never  theorized  about 
music,  leaves  no  sign  of  having  taken  his  'new  road'  with  conscious 
purpose  or  awareness  of  making  an  aesthetic  revolution.  He  could 
have  had  no  motive  of  expediency.  From  the  publisher's  point  of  view 
no  score  could  have  been  less  saleable.  Symphonies  were  no  longer 
being  written  at  that  time,  partly  because  no  contemporary  composer 
wanted  to  match  his  talent  with  what  Mozart  and  Haydn  had  left,  but 
also  because  there  was  no  particular  demand  for  them.  Here  Clementi 
failed  by  comparison  with  those  two;  Cherubini  wrote  only  one,  on  an 
inescapable  commission;  Weber  wrote  one  as  a  youthful  indiscretion. 

Schubert  wrote  several  which  had  a  few  amateur  performances  or  none 
at  all  while  he  lived.  A  more  practical  man  like  Rossini  knew  where  his 
bread  and  butter  lay.  Beethoven,  who  wrote  to  publishers  as  if  he 
considered  himself  a  shrewd  businessman,  but  would  have  been  alone 
in  that  opinion,  gave  his  full  attention  to  symphonies  through  some 
unexplained  urge.  When  he  wrote  the  Erocia  only  opera,  and  Italian 
opera  in  particular,  spelled  success.  Instrumental  groups,  when  needed, 
which  was  seldom,  were  largely  recruited  from  the  opera  orchestras. 
The  men  were  usually  hired  to  accompany  singers  and  virtuosos. 
A  symphony  on  a  concert  program  was  a  routine  opening  or  closing 
piece.  While  occupying  himself  with  the  Eroica,  Beethoven  had  no  pros- 
pect of  a  suitable  performance,  for  Vienna  had  no  established  orchestra. 
Prince  Lobkowitz,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  would  have  preferred  a 
more  negotiable  string  quartet.  Beethoven,  alone  with  his  thoughts, 
must  simply  have  been  possessed  by  his  sketches  as  he  allowed  his 
themes  to  expand  in  development  into  unheard-of  ways.  He  was  for  the 
first  time  turning  away  from  the  musical  world  about  him,  the  expect- 
ations of  his  friends,  whether  patrons  or  musicians.  The  much  sought 
pianist,  the  favorite  of  society,  was  first  facing  the  dreadful  prospect  of 
deafness  which  would  end  his  career  as  performer.  It  was  in  the  summer 
of  1802  at  Heilgenstadt,  shortly  before  he  wrote  his  tragic  'Heilgen- 
stadt  Testament',  that  he  probably  made  his  first  sketches  for  the  Eroica. 

The  threat  of  deafness  was  a  spur  to  set  him  on  his  'new  road',  but 
this  alone  cannot  begin  to  account  for  the  intrepidity  of  the  artist,  nor 
for  the  full  flux  of  power  which  in  the  growing  Beethoven  must  have 
been  an  eventual  certainty.  The  symphony  as  a  form  which  had  ceased 
to  be  written  with  the  previous  century  was  being  reborn  in  very 
different  guise. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  romancing  about  Napoleon  as  the  sub- 
ject of  the  symphony.  The  exploits  of  that  conqueror  would  have  been 
at  the  time  an  interesting  news  topic  rather  than  the  central  core  of 
Beethoven's  most  personal  and  intimate  tonal  concept.  That  he  put 
that  name  on  the  title  page  and  then  struck  it  off  meant  that  he  no 
longer  considered  Napoleon  worthy  of  the  honor,  but  did  not  mean  that 
he  took  the  name  musically  to  heart  in  the  first  place.  When  he  later 
wrote  on  the  score  on  offering  it  to  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  that  it  was 
'really  entitled  Bonaparte',  he  was  saying  in  effect  that  a  name  on 
everybody's  tongue,  whatever  the  man's  character,  might  be  a  good 
selling  point. 


The   Boston   Symphony   Orchestra,  conducted  by   Erich   Leinsdorf,  has 
recorded  Beethoven's  Symphony  no.  3  tor  RCA. 
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THE  CONDUCTORS 


EUGENE  ORMANDY,  now  in  his  thirty- 
seventh  year  as  Music  Director  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  has  been  guest 
conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  on 
many  occasions  during  the  past  sixteen 
/ears,  both  here  at  Tanglewood,  and  at 
Symphony  Hall.  Born  in  Budapest  in 
1899,  he  entered  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  there  at  the  age  of  five,  and 
-eceived  his  professor's  diploma  twelve 
/ears  later.  He  began  his  career  as  a 
violinist  and  teacher,  traveled  to  the 
Jnited  States  in  1921,  and  performed  and 
:onducted  in  New  York,  becoming  an 
American  citizen  in  1927.  In  1930  he  di- 
ected  his  first  concerts  with  the  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York  Philharmonic 
Orchestras.  The  following  year  he  was 
ippointed  permanent  conductor  of  the 
vlinneapolis  Symphony.  During  his  tenure 
n  Minneapolis  Mr  Ormandy  returned  fre- 
quently to  be  guest  conductor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  until  his  appoint- 
ment in  1936  as  Music  Director  and 
Zonductor. 


u 


nder  his  leadership  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestras  has  remained  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  musical  ensembles.  He 
nas  led  tours  to  many  parts  of  the  world 
and  throughout  the  United  States,  has 
directed  the  Orchestra  at  the  Saratoga 
Performing  Arts  Center,  and  has  made 
Hundreds  of  recordings  for  RCA  and 
Columbia.  As  a  guest  conductor  he  has 
ed  Europe's  major  orchestras,  and  has 
also  appeared  in  Australia  and  South 
^erica.  Eugene  Ormandy  has  received 
Tiany  tributes  and  honors,  among  them 
:he  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom,  pre- 
sented by  President  Nixon  in  1970;  the 
Honor  Cross  for  Arts  and  Sciences,  First 
Class,  the  highest  award  the  Austrian 
government  can  bestow  on  a  civilian;  the 
Philadelphia  Award;  and  the  National 
Recognition  Award  of  the  Freedoms 
Foundation.  He  is  also  a  Commander  of 
the  French  Legion  of  Honor,  a  Knight  of 
the  Order  of  Dannebrog,  First  Class,  a 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  White  Rose 
of  Finland,  and  a  holder  of  the  medals 
of  the  Mahler  and  Bruckner  Societies.  Mr 
Ormandy  has  honorary  degrees  from 
seventeen  universities  and  music  acad- 
emies. Last  year  he  was  made  a  Com- 
mendatore  of  Merit  of  the  Italian 
Republic. 


STANISLAW  SKROWACZEWSKI,  Music 
Director  of  the  Minnesota  Orchestra  (for- 
merly the  Minneapolis  Symphony)  since 
1960,  has  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony on  several  occasions  in  recent 
years.  Born  and  educated  in  Poland,  he 
made  his  first  public  appearances  and 
began  composing  as  a  boy.  After  the 
end  of  world  war  two  he  took  over 
the  Breslaw  Philharmonic,  then  continued 
his  studies  in  Paris.  During  the  fifties 
several  of  his  compositions  won  impor- 
tant prizes,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
established  his  career  as  a  conductor. 
In  1956  he  became  permanent  conductor 
of  the  National  Orchestra  in  Warsaw,  a 
post  he  held  for  three  years.  During  that 
time  he  made  his  debut  in  the  United 
States  as  guest  conductor  with  the  Cleve- 
land Orchestra.  Since  that  time  Stanislaw 
Skrowaczewski  has  been  invited  to  appear 
with  the  leading  orchestras  of  Europe, 
North  and  South  America,  and  Israel.  He 
has  toured  with  the  Concertgebouw  and 
French  National  Orchestras,  and  was  co- 
conductor  to  Eugene  Ormandy  on  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra's  1966  tour  to 
South  America.  During  recent  seasons 
he  has  conducted  the  Vienna  Philhar- 
monic at  the  Salzburg  Festival,  and  has 
directed  performances  of  the  Vienna 
State  and  Metropolitan  Operas,  as  well 
as  conducting  the  world's  major  sym- 
phonies, including  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic, the  Philadelphia  and  Cleveland 
Orchestras,  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the 
Royal  Philharmonic,  the  Vienna  Philhar- 
monic, L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Orchestra 
of  La  Scala  and  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony. 
Meanwhile  Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski  con- 
tinues to  compose:  his  Concerto  for 
english  horn  was  given  for  the  first 
time  in  New  York  in  1970.  He  has  re- 
corded on  the  Mercury,  Philips,  RCA  and 
Angel  labels. 


THE  SOLOISTS 


ANDRE  WATTS,  artist-in-residence  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  this  summer, 
made  his  debut  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  during  the  1968-1969 
season.  He  was  then  twenty-two  years 
old.  He  started  to  study  the  piano  with 
his  mother  at  an  early  age.  When  he  was 


nine  he  won  a  competition  to  play  a 
Haydn  concerto  at  one  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra's  youth  concerts,  appeared 
the  following  summer  at  the  Robin  Hood 
Dell,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
again  soloist  with  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra in  Franck's  Symphonic  variations. 


He  auditioned  for  Leonard  Bernstein 
shortly  afterwards,  and  early  in  1963  was 
soloist  at  a  New  York  Philharmonic  Young 
people's  concert.  Three  weeks  later  he 
stepped  in  to  take  the  place  of  Glenn 
Gould,  who  was  ill,  at  two  regular  New 
York  Philharmonic  subscription  concerts. 
To  mark  the  tenth  anniversary  of  his  de- 
but with  the  Philharmonic,  Andre  Watts 
played  twelve  times  at  Philharmonic  Hall 
during  the  winter  season.  During  recent 
years  he  has  appeared  with  major  or- 
chestras in  all  parts  of  the  world,  among 
them  the  London  Symphony,  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic, the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony,  the  Concertgebouw 
and  L'Orchestre  National  of  Paris.  He  has 
also  given  recitals  in  Europe,  the  Near 
East  and  the  Far  East,  as  well  as  in  all 
parts  of  America.  This  past  season  Andre 
Watts  has  toured  with  the  Vienna  Sym- 
phony, under  Erich  Leinsdorf's  direction, 
in  Germany  and  Austria,  has  played  with 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony in  France  and  the  USSR,  and  with 
the  Israel  Philharmonic.  This  spring  he 
received  an  honorary  doctorate  of  music 
from  Yale  University,  the  first  awarded  to 
someone  so  young.  He  has  made  many 
recordings  for  Columbia. 


PHILIPPE  ENTREMONT  made  his  Ameri- 
can debut  twenty  years  ago  last  January, 
and  since  that  time  has  become  a  reg- 
ular visitor  to  these  shores,  performing 
with  the  major  orchestras,  in  important 
recital  series,  and  on  many  college  cam- 
puses. He  was  awarded  the  title  of  Good 
Will  Ambassador  by  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  first  non-resident  to  receive  the 
honor,  in  recognition  of  his  long  asso- 
ciation with  Eugene  Ormandy  and  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra.  He  has  also  ap- 
peared with  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and  the  Chicago 
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Symphony,  among  many  other  orches- 
tras. In  chamber  music  programs  he  has 
played  with  members  of  the  Chicago 
Symphony  and  with  the  Quartet  of  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra.  During  recent  years 
he  has  also  appeared  as  conductor  with 
orchestras  in  America  and  Europe,  and 
as  conductor-pianist  with  the  Collegium 
Musicum  of  Paris,  the  London  Chamber 
Players,  and  at  the  Mostly  Mozart  Fes- 
tivals in  New  York.  Philippe  Entremont's 
many  recordings  on  the  Columbia  label 
have  sold  more  than  a  million  copies, 
and  have  won  him  an  Edison  award,  as 
well  as  a  Grand  Prix  du  Disque  for  four 
consecutive  years.  He  appears  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  for  the  first  time  this 
weekend. 


PHYLLIS  CURTIN,  who  has  appeared 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  on  many 
occasions  in  the  past,  was  a  student  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and  is 
Artist-in-residence  at  Tanglewood  this 
summer.  She  has  traveled  to  all  parts  of 
the  world  singing  in  opera,  with  or- 
chestras and  in  recital.  Her  repertoire, 
which  ranges  from  the  Baroque  to  the 
contemporary,  is  enormous.  She  has 
appeared  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  at  Glynde- 
bourne,  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
and  across  the  United  States.  Phyllis 
Curtin's  roles  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
in  New  York  include  the  Countess  in 
Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  Mistress  Ford  in 
Falstaff,  Eva  in  Die  Meistersinger  and 
Ellen  Orford  in  Peter  Crimes.  Phyllis 
Curtin's  many  recordings  are  on  the 
RCA,  Columbia,  Louisville,  Bach  Guild 
and  CRI  labels.  She  appeared  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  last  summer  in  per- 
formances of  music  by  Bach,  Haydn  and 
Copland,  and  also  gave  a  Prelude  con- 
cert during  the  1972  Berkshire  Festival. 
She  will  appear  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players  on  August  10. 


child  she  trained  as  a  pianist,  then  be- 
gan to  study  for  an  acting  career,  spend- 
ing three  seasons  in  summer  stock. 
Finally  she  started  serious  vocal  studies, 
and  joined  the  International  Opera  Stu- 
dio in  Zurich.  In  1962  she  made  her 
debut  with  the  New  York  City  Opera  as 
Cherubino  in  Mozart's  Figaro. 


Since  that  time  she  has  appeared  regu- 
larly with  the  New  York  City  Opera,  mak- 
ing a  particular  success  in  the  world 
premiere  of  Ginastera's  Bomarzo,  and  has 
been  a  guest  with  the  Bordeaux  Opera 
in  the  title  role  of  Carmen,  a  perform- 
ance she  repeated  with  the  Israel  Phil- 
harmonic in  Tel-Aviv  and  on  tour  in 
Israel.  With  the  American  National  Opera 
Company  Joanna  Simon  performed  the 
role  of  Countess  Geschwitz  in  Berg's 
Lulu,  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
she  has  sung  Brangane  in  Tristan  und 
Isolde,  and  with  the  New  York  Chamber 
Soloists  the  title  role  in  Purcell's  Dido 
and  Aeneas.  She  has  appeared  with  the 
major  American  symphony  orchestras  and 
at  many  summer  festivals,  is  a  frequent 
guest  on  national  television  talk  shows, 
and  has  made  several  recordings  on  the 
Command  and  Columbia  labels.  During 
the  past  year  Joanna  Simon  has  appeared 
at  the  Teatro  Colon,  Buenos  Aires,  in 
Bomarzo,  at  Tanglewood,  at  the  Salzburg 
Festival,  as  well  as  with  many  orchestras 
and  opera  companies  in  the  United  States. 


JOANNA  SIMON,  who  has  appeared  with 
the  Orchestra  in  recent  seasons  in  Bos- 
ton, here  at  Tanglewood,  and  in  New 
York,   is  an   artist  of  many   talents.   As   a 


SETH  McCOY,  a  native  of  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina,  made  his  debut  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  at  last  summer's  Berk- 
shire Festival.  His  professional  career  be- 
gan when  he  was  chosen  to  be  soloist 
with  the  Robert  Shaw  Chorale.  During 
the  ten  years  since,  Seth  McCoy  has  ap- 
peared with  most  of  the  leading  American 
orchestras,  among  them  the  Symphonies 
of  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Wash- 
ington, Toronto,  Atlanta  and  Baltimore, 
as  well  as  the  Philadelphia,  Cleveland 
and  Minnesota  Orchestras.  He  was  chosen 
to  appear  during  the  inaugural  week  of 
the  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  in  Washington,  and  has  sung  at  many 
festivals,  including  Grant  Park,  Saratoga, 
Marlboro  and  the  Bach  Festival  at  Bald- 
win   Wallace    College.    During    the    past 


season  he  has  sung  with  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony,  the  Ottawa  Symphony, 
the  Atlanta  Symphony  and  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  and  has  given  recitals  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States.  He  has  also 
become  a  permanent  member  of  the 
Bach  Aria  Group.  Seth  McCoy's  large 
repertoire  ranges  from  Handel  and  Bach 
to  Barber  and  Penderecki.  He  has  re- 
corded on  the  RCA  label. 


PETER  LAGGER,  born  in  Switzerland  of 
Russian  and  Italian  forebears,  made  his 
debut  in  the  United  States  in  the  fall  of 
1969:  he  sang  the  roles  of  Hagen  in  Die 
Cotterdammerung,  Rocco  in  Fidelio  and 
Sarastro  in  The  magic  flute  with  the  San 
Francisco  Opera.  Other  American  en- 
gagements have  included  appearances 
with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the 
Washington  National  Symphony,  and  the 
New  York  City  Opera.  In  Europe  Peter 
Lagger  has  sung  with  the  major  opera 
companies.  In  1963  he  became  leading 
bass  of  the  Berlin  Opera,  and  since  then 
he  has  sung  at  the  important  opera 
houses  of  Vienna,  Munich,  Hamburg, 
Paris,  Rome,  Barcelona  and  Geneva.  He 
has  also  been  a  regular  guest  at  many  of 
the  world's  leading  operatic  festivals,  and 
has  been  heard  in  concert  at  the  festivals 
of  Lucerne,  Tokyo,  Monte  Carlo  and  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Peter  Lagger  makes  his  debut 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
this  weekend.  At  the  Berkshire  Festival 
Prelude  concert  next  Friday,  July  27,  he 
will  perform  a  program  of  Beethoven 
songs  with  Malcolm  Frager. 


SIDNEY  HARTH,  who  makes  his  first  ap- 
pearance with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  this  weekend,  is  a  native  of 
Cleveland.  He  studied  at  the  Cleveland 
School  of  Music  with  Joseph  Knitzer,  and 
later  in  New  York  with  Georges  Enesco. 
As  a  winner  of  the  Naumberg  Award,  he 
gave  a  debut  recital  in  Town  Hall.  He  was 
concertmaster  and  assistant  conductor 
with  the  Louisville  Orchestra,  then  be- 
came concertmaster  of  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony and  a  conductor  with  the  Evanston 
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Symphony.  Sidney  Harth's  international 
reputation  was  established  when  he  be- 
came the  first  American  to  place  in  the 
finals  of  the  Wieniawski  Competition  in 
Poland.  Since  that  time  he  has  played 
with  major  orchestras  and  given  recital 
tours  not  only  in  America,  but  also  in 
France,  Corsica,  Algeria,  Tunisia,  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  Austria,  the  USSR,  Hol- 
land, Poland,  Yugoslavia,  Rumania  and 
Hungary.  Sidney  Harth  combines  his  con- 
cert career  with  a  teaching  position  as 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Music  of 
Carnegie-Mellon  University  in  Pittsburgh. 
He  records  for  Iramac,  a  company  with 
headquarters  in  Holland.  Sidney  Harth 
was  recently  appointed  associate  con- 
ductor and  concertmaster  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic. 


THE  CHORUS 


THE  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
sponsored  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Boston 
University  was  formed  in  1970.  John 
Oliver,  who  is  director  of  choral  and 
vocal  activities  for  Tanglewood,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  MIT,  and  director  of 
the  MIT  Glee  Club  and  Choral  Society 
and  of  the  Framingham  Choral  Society, 
has  been  director  of  the  Festival  Chorus 
since  its  foundation.  Members  of  the 
chorus  come  from  the  Greater  Boston 
area,  and  rehearse  throughout  the  year. 
They  made  their  debut  in  1970  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  in  a  performance  of  Bee- 
thoven's Ninth  Symphony,  conducted  by 
Leonard  Bernstein,  and  have  since  taken 
part  in  performances  directed  by  Wil- 
liam Steinberg,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Colin  Davis, 
Arthur  Fiedler  and  Michael  Tilson  Thomas. 
Among  the  many  works  in  which  they 
have  sung  are  Mahler's  Symphony  no.  2 
and  Symphony  no.  8,  Berlioz's  Grande 
messe  des  morts  and  Damnation  of  Faust, 
Mozart's  Requiem  and  Haydn's  Die  jah- 
reszeiten.  With  the  Boston  Pops  they 
have  taken  part  in  a  Lerner  and  Loewe 
program.  The  Tanglewood  Choir  is  made 
up  of  students  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  and  local   residents. 


THE  ADVERTISERS  IN  THE  PROGRAM 
BOOK  ACTIVELY  SUPPORT  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BY  MAKING 
THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  BOOK  POS- 
SIBLE. PLEASE  GIVE  THEM  YOUR 
PATRONAGE,  AND,  IF  THE  OPPOR- 
TUNITY ARISES,  MENTION  THAT 
YOU  SAW  THEIR  MESSAGE  IN  THE 
PROGRAM. 


BEETHOVEN   RECORDINGS  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of  ERICH   LEINSDORF 


Symphony  no.  1  { 
Symphony  no.  8  > 

Symphony  no.  2 

Music  from  'The  creatures    of  Prometheus 

Symphony  no.  3  'Eroica'  } 
Leonore  Overture  no.  3    ) 


•( 


Symphony  no  4  ) 

Leonore  Overture  no.  2  ) 

Symphony  no.  6 

Symphony  no.  7 

Symphony  no.  5 

Symphony  no.  9  (Marsh,  Veasey,  Domingo,    / 

Milnes,  Chorus  Pro  Musica,  New  England 

Conservatory  Chorus) 

with  SCHOENBERG's  A  survivor  from  Warsaw 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein) 


\ 


2  records 


Piano  concerto  no.  3  (Rubinstein) 

Piano  concerto  no.  4  (Rubinstein) 

Piano  concerto  no.  5  'Emperor'  (Rubinstein) 

The  five  piano  concertos  (Rubinstein)  (4  records) 

under  the  direction  of  CHARLES  MUNCH 

Symphony  no.  3  'Eroica' 

Symphony  no.  5 

with  SCHUBERT's  Symphony  no.  8  'Unfinished' 

Symphony  no.  9  (Price,  Forrester,  Poleri,  Tozzi, 
New  England  Conservatory  Chorus) 

Piano  concerto  no.  1   (Richter) 

Violin  concerto  (Heifetz) 


many  of  these  recordings  are  also  available 
on  8-track  cartridge  and  cassette  tapes 

THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
PLAYS  BEETHOVEN   ON 
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RECENT  RECORD   RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony  'Mathis  der  Maler'  / 

Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass  > 
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conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 
Le  roi  d'etoiles 

conducted  by  SEIJI  OZAWA 

THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  firebird 

conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 


THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 


DG<2530  252 


RCA  VCS  7099 


RCA   LSC  3304 


RCA   LSC  3317 


'  *      - 


conducted   by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 

album  includes  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 

with  Artur  Rubinstein 


RCA   LSC  3305 


conducted   by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  symphony  of  Dvorak 


RCA   LSC  3315 
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TANGLEWOOD 


Opposite  the  Lion  Gate  stands  a  small  red  cottage,  a  replica  of  the 
building  where  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  took  up  residence  in  1848.  At 
that  time  the  cottage  stood  on  the  borders  of  Tanglewood,  the  estate 
of  a  wealthy  banker  and  merchant  from  Boston,  William  Aspinwall 
Tappan.  The  beauty  of  the  Berkshire  hills  and  valleys  must  have  helped 
to  inspire  Tanglewood  Tales;  certainly  the  countryside,  the  climate  and 
the  closeness  to  New  York  and  Boston  attracted  distinguished  residents, 
builders  of  magnificent  houses,  where  one  could  escape  the  hubbub  of 
city  life. 

Many  of  them  were  lovers  of  music,  and  in  the  summer  of  1934  there 
were  organized  three  outdoor  concerts  at  one  of  the  estates  in  Inter- 
laken,  a  mile  or  two  from  Tanglewood.  The  performances  were  given 
by  members  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  conducted  by  Henry  Hadley. 
This  experiment  was  so  successful  that  during  the  following  months 
the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  was  incorporated,  and  the  series 
was  repeated  in  1935. 

The  Festival  committee  then  invited  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
to  take  part  the  next  summer.  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  Orchestra's 
first  concert  in  the  Berkshires  in  a  tent  at  'Holmwood',  a  former  Vander- 
bilt  estate  —  today  Foxhollow  School.  About  5,000  people  attended 
each  of  the  three  concerts. 

In  the  winter  of  1936  the  owners  of  Tanglewood,  Mrs  Gorham  Brooks 
and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall  Tappan,  descendants  of  William  Tappan, 
offered  the  estate  —  210  acres  of  lawns  and  meadows  —  with  the 
buildings,  as  a  gift  to  Dr  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony.  It 
was  gratefully  accepted,  and  on  August  12  1937  the  largest  crowd  in 
the  Festival's  history  assembled  in  a  tent  for  the  first  concert  at  Tangle- 
wood—  a  program  of  music  by  Wagner.  As  Koussevitzky  began  to 
conduct  'The  ride  of  the  Valkyries',  a  fierce  storm  erupted.  The  roar 
of  the  thunder  and  the  heavy  splashing  of  the  rain  on  the  tent  totally 
overpowered  Wagner's  heavy  orchestration.  Three  times  Koussevitzky 
stopped  the  Orchestra,  three  times  he  resumed  as  there  were  lulls  in 
the  storm.  Since  some  of  the  players'  instruments  were  damaged  by 
water,  the  second  half  of  the  program  had  to  be  changed. 

As  the  concert  came  to  its  end,  Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  a  leading 
light  in  the  foundation  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  mounted 
the  stage  and  addressed  the  audience:  'The  storm  has  proved  con- 
clusively the  need  for  a  shed.  We  must  raise  the  $100,000  necessary  to 
build.'  The  response  was  immediate.  Plans  for  the  Music  Shed  were 
drawn  up  by  the  eminent  architect  Eliel  Saarinen  and  modified  by 
Josef  Franz  of  Stockbridge,  who  also  directed  construction,  and  the 
building  was  miraculously  completed  on  June  16  1938,  a  month  ahead 
of  schedule.  Seven  weeks  later  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  inaugural 
concert — a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony. 

By  1941  the  annual  Festival  had  already  broadened  so  widely  in  size  and 
scope  as  to  attract  nearly  100,000  visitors  during  the  summer.  The 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber  Music  Hall  and  several  small  studios 
had  been  built,  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  had  been  established. 

Tanglewood  today  has  an  annual  attendance  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
during  the  eight-week  season.  In  addition  to  the  twenty-four  regular 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  the  Orchestra  gives  a  weekly  Open 
rehearsal  on  Saturday  mornings  to  benefit  the  Pension  Fund,  there  are 
Boston  Pops  concerts,  there  are  the  Festival  of  Contemporary  music, 
sponsored  in  co-operation  with  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard, 
and  almost  daily  concerts  by  the  gifted  musicians  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center.  Tanglewood  remains  unique:  nowhere  else  in  the  world  is 
there  such  a  wealth  of  artistic  activity,  nowhere  else  can  music  be  heard 
in  surroundings  of  such  incomparable  beauty. 
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THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Henry  Lee  Higginson,  soldier,  philanthro- 
pist and  amateur  musician,  dreamed  many 
years  of  founding  a  great  and  permanent 
orchestra  in  his  home  town  of  Boston. 
When  at  last  his  dreams  approached 
reality,  in  the  spring  of  1881,  he  com- 
mitted to  paper  a  statement  which  de- 
scribed his  purposes  and  intentions.  He 
explored  many  specifics,  among  them  the 
engagement  of  conductor  and  players, 
'reserving  to  myself  the  right  to  all  their 
time  needed  for  rehearsals  and  for  con- 
certs, and  allowing  them  to  give  lessons 
when  they  had  time'.  He  planned  'to 
give  in  Boston  as  many  serious  concerts 
of  classical  music  as  were  wanted,  and 
also  to  give  at  other  times,  and  more 
especially  in  the  summer,  concerts  of  a 
lighter  kind  of  music'.  Prices  of  admis- 
sion were  to  be  kept  'low  always'.  The 
conductor's  charge  was  to  'select  the 
musicians  when  new  men  are  needed, 
select  the  programmes,  .  .  .  conduct  all 
the  rehearsals  and  concerts  .  .  .  and  gen- 
erally be  held  responsible  for  the  proper 
production  of  all  his  performances'.  Ad- 
ministrative help  and  a  librarian  were  also 
to  be  engaged. 


The  initial  number  of  the  players  was  to 
be  70,  and  in  addition  to  concerts  there 
were  to  be  public  rehearsals.  As  for  the 
orchestra's  financial  structure,  of  the  esti- 
mated annual  cost  of  $115,000  Major 
Higginson  reckoned  to  provide  himself 
for  the  deficit  of  $50,000.  He  continued: 
'One  more  thing  should  come  from  this 
scheme,  namely,  a  good  honest  school 
of  musicians.  Of  course  it  would  cost  us 
some  money,  which  would  be  well  spent.' 


The  inaugural  concert  took  place  on 
October  22  1881.  The  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Daily  Evening  Traveller  wrote 
two  days  later:  'Music  Hall  was  the 
scene  of  a   large  and   brilliant  gathering 


on  Saturday  evening  at  the  opening  con^ 
cert  of  the   Boston   Symphony  Orchestr 
under   the   direction   of   Mr  Georg    Hen 
schel.  We  find  it  necessary  only  to  refe 
to  the   princely   munificence  of  Mr   Hig 
ginson,  who  instituted  the  course,  and  t< 
whose  efforts   alone   more   credit   is   dun 
for  the   best   interests   of   music  than   al 
the    "close    corporation    societies"    evejj 
organized   in   this  city.  The  selection  ol 
Mr  Georg   Henschel    as   director   of   thi'< 
orchestra  is  an  evidence  of  the  founder' 
astuteness  and  sound  common  sense,  fo 
although  the  announcement  raised  somi 
criticisms    which    are    far    from    compli 
mentary,    the    results    attained    [Saturday 
evening    under    that    gentleman's    bator 
amply   and    doubly   proved    the   wisdort 
of  the  choice,  for  there  has  not  been  ;l 
leader   in   our   musical   circles  during   re 
cent  years  who  has  succeeded  in  impart 
ing  so  much  of  his  own  musicianly  quali 
ties  and   magnetism  as  did  Mr  Hensche 
on  Saturday  evening  .   .  .' 


Tickets  for  the  season  had  gone  on  sale! 
about  six  weeks  earlier,  and  by  si: 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  first  booking 
there  was  a  line  of  seventy-five  people 
outside  the  Box  Office,  some  of  whorr 
had  waited  all  night.  By  the  end  of  the 
season  concerts  were  sold  out,  and  ticke 
scalpers  had  already  started  operations 
Mr  Higginson  wrote  a  letter  to  the  press 
which  was  published  on  March  21  1882 
'When  last  spring  the  general  scheme 
for  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  was  put  forth,  the  grave  doub 
in  my  mind  was  whether  they  were 
wanted.  This  doubt  has  been  dispellec 
by  a  most  kindly  and  courteous  public 
and  therefore  the  scheme  will  stand.' 


Symphony  concerts  continued  to  be  helc 
in  the  old  Music  Hall  for  nearly  twenty 
years,   until   Symphony   Hall   was   openec 
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in  1900.  The  new  building  was  immedi- 
ately acclaimed  as  one  of  the  world's 
most  acoustically  perfect  concert  rooms. 
Georg  Henschel  was  succeeded  by  Wil- 
helm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur, 
and  the  legendary  Karl  Muck,  all  of  them 
German-born. 


Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the  musicians 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  had  given  their 
first  'Promenade  concert',  to  fulfill  Mr 
Higginson's  wish  to  give  Boston  'concerts 
of  a  lighter  kind  of  music'.  From  the 
earliest  days  there  were  both  music 
and  refreshments  at  the  'Promenades'  — 
a  novel  idea  to  which  Bostonians  re- 
sponded enthusiastically.  The  concerts, 
soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime  and 
to  be  renamed  'Popular',  and  later  'Pops', 
fast  became  a  tradition. 


The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
was  greatly  changed  in  1918.  The  vicious 
anti-German  feeling  then  prevalent  re- 
sulted in  the  internment  and  later  dis- 
missal of  Dr  Muck.  Several  of  the  German 
players  also  found  their  contracts  termi- 
nated at  the  same  time.  Mr  Higginson, 
then  in  his  eighties,  felt  the  burden  of 
(maintaining  the  Orchestra  by  himself  was 
now  too  heavy,  and  entrusted  the  Or- 
chestra to  a  Board  of  Trustees.  Henri 
Rabaud  was  engaged  as  Conductor,  to  be 
succeeded  the  following  season  by  Pierre 
Vionteux. 


During  Monteux's  first  year  with  the 
O'chestra,  there  was  a  serious  crisis.  The 
Boston  Symphony  at  that  time  was  the 
only  major  orchestra  whose  members  did 
not  belong  to  the  Musicians  Union.  This 
.vas  a  policy  strictly  upheld  by  Mr  Hig- 
ginson, who  had  always  believed  it  to  be 
solely  the  responsibility  of  the  Conductor 
:o  choose  the  Orchestra's  personnel.  But 
he  players  were  restive,  and  many  wanted 
Jnion  support  to  fight  for  higher  sal- 
iries.  There  came  a  Saturday  evening 
when  about  a  third  of  the  Orchestra  re- 
used to  play  the  scheduled  concert,  and 


Monteux  was  forced  to  change  his  pro- 
gram minutes  before  the  concert  was 
due  to  start.  The  Trustees  meanwhile  re- 
fused to  accede  to  the  players'  demands. 


The  Boston  Symphony  was  left  short  of 
about  thirty  members.  Monteux,  demon- 
strating characteristic  resource,  tact  and 
enterprise,  first  called  on  the  Orchestra's 
pensioners,  several  of  whom  responded 
to  his  appeal,  then  held  auditions  to  fill 
the  remaining  vacancies.  Two  present 
members  of  the  Orchestra,  the  violinists 
Rolland  Tapley  and  Clarence  Knudson, 
were  among  the  young  Americans  en- 
gaged. During  the  following  seasons  Mon- 
teux rebuilt  the  Orchestra  into  a  great 
ensemble.  In  1924  Bostonians  gave  him 
a  grateful  farewell,  realising  that  he  had 
once  more  given  the  city  an  orchestra 
that  ranked  with  the  world's  finest.  It 
was  not  until  1942  that  the  conductor  and 
players  of  the  Boston  Symphony  finally 
joined   the   Musicians    Union. 


The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship,  electric  per- 
sonality, and  catholic  taste  proved  so 
enduring  that  he  served  an  unprece- 
dented term  of  twenty-five  years.  There 
were  many  striking  moves  towards  expan- 
sion: recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the 
pioneering  days  of  1917,  continued  with 
increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio  broad- 
casts of  concerts.  In  1929  the  free  Espla- 
nade Concerts  on  the  Charles  River  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  since 
1915,  and  who  became  the  following 
year  the  eighteenth  Conductor  of  the 
Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  continues  to  hold 
today.  In  1936  Koussevitzky  led  the  Or- 
chestra in  their  first  concerts  here  in  the 
Berkshires,  and  two  years  later  he  and 
the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood. 


Henry  Lee  Higginson's  dream  of  'a  good 
honest  school  for  musicians'  was  pas- 
sionately shared  by  Serge  Koussevitzky. 
In    1940   the   dream    was    realized   when 
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EVENING 
AT  POPS 

on  television 

with 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER  & 

THE  BOSTON  POPS 

ORCHESTRA 

produced  for  PBS 
by  WGBH-Boston 

with  guest  artists 

July  3 

AN   EVENING  OF 

COLE   PORTER 

July  10 

ILANA  VEkED 

July  17 

THE  NEW  SEEKERS 

July  24 

ELLA  FITZGERALD 

July  31 

CARMEN   DE 
LAVALLADE 

August  7 

BOOTS  RANDOLPH 

August  14 

RICHARD  TUCKER  & 

ROBERT  MERRILL 

August  21 
BOSTON   BALLET 

August  28 
VIRGIL   FOX 

September  4 
ANNA  MOFFO 

September  11 

CHRISTOPHER 

PARKENING 

September  18 

OLD  TIMERS'   NIGHT 

with   EUBIE   BLAKE 

EVENING  AT  POPS  will  be  broadcast 
nationally  by  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service  three  times  weekly  (Tuesdays 
at  8  pm,  Fridays  at  9  pm  &  Sundays 
at  8  pm).  Check  in  the  local  press 
for  the  correct  times  for  your  area. 
In  Boston  EVENING  AT  POPS  will  be 
shown  at  9  pm  on  Tuesdays. 


PIERRE  MONTEUX 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 


CHARLES  MUNCH 
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EVENTS  & 
EXHIBITIONS 
IN  AND  AROUND 
THE  BERKSHIRES 


the  Orchestra  founded  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood.  This  sum- 
mer academy  for  young  artists  was  and 
remains  unique,  and  its  influence  has 
been  felt  on  music  throughout  the  world. 
(An  article  about  the  Center  is  printed 
elsewhere  in  the  book.) 


RCA,  including  some  of  the  world's  first 
issues  in  quadraphonic  sound.  Mr  Stein- 
berg appeared  regularly  on  television,  and 
during  his  tenure  concerts  were  broad- 
cast for  the  first  time  in  four-channel 
sound  over  two  of  Boston's  radio  stations. 


LENOX  ARTS  CENTER 

Lenox 

LENOX  LIBRARY 

Lenox 

MUSIC  MOUNTAIN 

Falls  Village,  Connecticut 

YALE  CONCERTS 

Norfolk,  Connecticut 

BERKSHIRE  THEATRE  FESTIVAL 

Stockbridge 

SHARON  PLAYHOUSE 

Sharon,  Connecticut 

WILLIAMSTOWN  THEATRE 

Williamstown 

JACOB'S  PILLOW  DANCE 
FESTIVAL 

Lee 

BERKSHIRE  COUNTY 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

Pittsfield 

BERKSHIRE  MUSEUM 

Pittsfield 

CHESTERWOOD  STUDIO 
MUSEUM 

Glendale 

CLARK  ART  INSTITUTE 

Williamstown 

HANCOCK  SHAKER  VILLAGE 

Hancock 

STOCKBRIDGE  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 

Stockbridge 

NAUMKEAG 

Stockbridge 

MISSION   HOUSE 

Stockbridge 

OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 

Stockbridge 

WILLIAMS  COLLEGE  MUSEUM 
OF  ART 

Williamstown 


Details  of  these  and  other  events 
and  exhibitions  in  the  Berkshires 
may  be  found  in  UpCountry 


In  1949  Koussevitzky  was  succeeded 
as  Music  Director  of  the  Orchestra  by 
Charles  Munch.  During  his  time  in  Boston 
Dr  Munch  continued  the  tradition  of  sup- 
porting contemporary  composers,  and  in- 
troduced much  music  from  the  French 
repertoire  to  this  country.  The  Boston 
Symphony  toured  abroad  for  the  first 
time,  and  was  the  first  American  orches- 
tra to  appear  in  the  USSR.  In  1951  Munch 
restored  the  Open  rehearsals,  an  adapta- 
tion of  Mr  Higginson's  original  Friday 
'rehearsals',  which  later  had  become 
the  regular  Friday  afternoon  concerts  we 
know  today. 


Erich  Leinsdorf  became  Music  Director  in 
the  fall  of  1962.  During  his  seven  years 
with  the  Orchestra,  he  presented  many 
premieres  and  restored  many  forgotten 
and  neglected  works  to  the  repertoire. 
As  his  two  predecessors  had  done,  he 
made  many  recordings  for  RCA,  including 
the  complete  symphonies  of  Brahms  and 
Beethoven,  and  a  major  cycle  of  Proko- 
fiev's music.  Mr  Leinsdorf  was  an  ener- 
getic Director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full- 
tuition  Fellowship  program  was  instituted. 
Many  concerts  were  televised  during 
his  tenure. 


William  Steinberg  succeeded  Mr  Leins- 
dorf in  1969,  and  in  the  years  since  the 
Orchestra  has  continued  its  steady  prog- 
ress as  one  of  the  foremost  symphonic 
organizations  in  America.  Mr  Steinberg 
conducted  several  world  and  American 
premieres,  he  led  the  Boston  Symphony's 
1971  tour  to  Europe,  and  directed  con- 
certs in  cities  on  the  East  coast,  in  the 
South  and  the  Mid-west.  He  made  re- 
cordings for  Deutsche  Crammophon  and 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  Artistic  Director  of  Tangle- 
wood,  takes  up  his  duties  as  Music 
Director  this  fall.  Mr  Ozawa,  who  came 
to  Tanglewood  as  a  conducting  student 
at  the  invitation  of  Charles  Munch,  has 
been  closely  associated  with  the  Orches- 
tra in  the  years  since.  His  first  appear- 
ances in  Boston  as  Music  Director  are 
eagerly  awaited. 


In  1964  the  Orchestra  established  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  an 
ensemble  made  up  of  its  principal  play- 
ers. Each  year  the  Chamber  Players  give 
concerts  in  Boston,  and  have  made  sev- 
eral tours  both  of  the  United  States  and 
of  foreign  countries,  including  England, 
Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  France  and  the 
USSR.  They  have  appeared  on  television 
and  have  made  many  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and   RCA. 


Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Inc.  presents  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony and  Boston  Pops  Orchestras  and' 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers, is  active  in  the  sponsorship  of  Youth 
Concerts  in  Boston,  is  deeply  involved  in 
television,  radio  and  recording  projects, 
and  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
Symphony  Hall  in  Boston  and  the  estate 
here  at  Tanglewood.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Mr  Higginson's  projected 
$115,000  to  a  sum  more  than  $6  million. 
It  is  supported  not  only  by  its  audiences, 
but  by  grants  from  the  Federal  and  State 
governments,  and  by  the  generosity  of 
many  businesses  and  individuals.  Without 
their  support,  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra would  be  unable  to  continue  its 
pre-eminent  position  in  the  world  of 
music. 
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ERICH   LEINSDORF 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG 
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THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

Casual  visitors  to  Tanglewood  may  well  be  amazed  at  the  variety  of 
music  they  hear  coming  from  many  locations  on  the  grounds.  Much 
of  it  is  being  played  by  the  young  artists  taking  part  in  the  programs  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  The  Center  was  established  here  in  1940 
i  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  fulfilling  the  hopes  and  dreams  of 
1  two  of  the  most  important  figures  in  the  Orchestra's  history,  Henry  Lee 
Higginson,  the  founder,  and  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor  and  Music 
Director  from  1924  until  1949.  Mr  Higginson  wrote  in  1881  of  his  wish 
j  to  establish  a  'good  honest  school  for  musicians',  while  for  many  years 
'.  Dr  Koussevitzky  dreamed  of  an  academy  where  young  musicians  could 
extend  their  professional  training  and  add  to  their  artistic  experience, 
guided  by  the  most  eminent  international  musicians.  Koussevitzky  was 
Director  of  the  Center  from  its  founding  until  his  death  in  1951,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Charles  Munch.  Erich  Leinsdorf  was  Director  from 
1963  until  his  retirement  in  1969,  and  since  that  time  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  the  Center's  direction   has  been   in  the  hands  of  Gunther 
Schuller. 

Young  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world  come  to  Tanglewood  each 
summer  to  spend  eight  weeks  of  stimulating  practical  study.  They  meet 
with  and  learn  from  musicians  of  the  greatest  experience  in  orchestral 
I  and  chamber  performance,  in  conducting  and   composition.  The  dis- 
tinguished faculty  includes  the  principal  players  and  other  members  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  as  well  as  leading  soloists,  conductors 
land  composers  of  the' day.  The  emphasis  is  on  learning  and  performing 
]  under  completely  professional  conditions. 

The  many  resources  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are  at  the  service  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center.  There  are  numerous  studios  for  practice  and 

| chamber  music,  and  extensive  libraries.  The  Berkshire  Music  Center 
Orchestra  and  the  Center's  many  other  performing  groups  hold  most  of 

i  their  rehearsals  and  concerts  in  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  while  lectures, 
seminars,  conducting  classes,  vocal  and  choral  rehearsals,  composers' 
forums  and  concerts  of  chamber  music  take  place  in  the  Chamber  Music 
Hall,  in  the  West  Barn,  on  the  Rehearsal  Stage,  in  the  Hawthorne  Cot- 
tage, and  in  small  studios  situated  both  on  the  grounds  of  Tanglewood, 
and  in  buildings  in  Lenox  specially  leased  by  the  Orchestra  for  the 
summer. 

Nearly  one  hundred  keyboard  instruments,  available  for  individual  prac- 
tice without  charge,  are  generously  provided  for  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  each  year  by  the  Baldwin  Piano  and  Organ  Company,  while  other 
instruments,  percussion  for  example,  are  provided  by  the  Orchestra. 

Each  year  the  Center  concentrates  on  a  Festival  of  Contemporary  music, 
,  thanks  to  the  generosity  and  co-operation  of  the  Fromm  Music  Founda- 
tion at  Harvard.  The  Boston  Symphony  is  assisted  in  supporting  the 
Center  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  a  Federal  agency,  as 
well  as  by  generous  individual  and  corporate  sponsors. 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  1973 


FESTIVAL  OF 
CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 


August  4  to  August  9 

sponsored  by  the 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

AT  TANGLEWOOD 

in  co-operation  with  the 

FROMM  FOUNDATION  AT  HARVARD 


August  4  at  2.30  pm 

RECITAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY 

VOCAL  MUSIC 


August  5  at  8.30  pm 
August  6  at  8.30  pm 

MUSIC  THEATRE 

including  the  American  premiere 
of  Bruno  Maderna's  Satyr/con 

August  7  at  8.30  pm 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERT 

including  the  world  premiere 

of  a  chamber  work  by  John  Heiss* 

August  8  at  8.30  pm 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERT 

including  the  world  premiere  of 
Concerto  lor  lour  groups  ol  instruments 
by  Peter  Lieberson* 


August  9  at  8.30  pm 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ORCHESTRA 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     conductor 

including  the  world  premiere  of 

West  Indian  lights     by  James  Drew* 

*commissioned  by  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood  in  co-operation 
with  the  Fromm  Foundation  at  Harvard 
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DAYS   IN  THE  ARTS 


is  a  program  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  designed  to  introduce  Boston 
Public  School  children  to  the  arts  by 
using  the  cultural  resources  of  Tangle- 
wood  and  Berkshire  County.  Thirty  fifth- 
and  sixth-graders  come  each  week  to 
spend  four  days  meeting  with  profes- 
sionals and  students  and  attending  vari- 
ous performances  on  the  Tanglewood 
grounds.  The  children  also  enjoy  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  Berkshires  through 
swimming,  hiking,  and  visiting  the  Pleas- 
ant Valley  Sanctuary,  but  the  emphasis  is 
on  the  arts. 

The  program  is  made  possible  this  sum- 
mer by  Title  I  funds  from  the  City  of 
Boston  and  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
artists  and  artists-in-training  who  volun- 
teer their  time  and  talent.  Members  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  stu- 
dents of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
demonstrate  their  instruments,  student 
dancers  from  Jacob's  Pillow  give  a  spe- 
cial introductory  workshop,  participants 
in  the  Lenox  Arts  Center  lend  their  ex- 
perience and  expertise,  and  five  full-time 
counselors  integrate  their  talents  in  art, 
music,  drama,  and   photography. 

Days  in  the  Arts  is  an  attempt  to  give  the 
participating  children  a  pleasant  initiation 
into  the  world  of  music,  dance,  drama 
and  art.  It  is  through  the  arts  that  a  child 
can  build  a  bridge  from  his  imagination 
to  reality.  If  he  learns  to  cross  that  bridge 
with  ease,  perhaps  the  beauty  he  creates 
in  the  imaginary  world  will  remain  in  the 
real  world  he  helps  to  create  when  he  is 
an   adult. 


Whitestone 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Concertmaster  and  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  is  Chairman  of  the  Faculty,  and  the  administrative 
staff  of  the  Orchestra  is  responsible  for  day-to-day  organization. 

This  summer  the  musicians  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  continue 
not  only  their  extensive  programs  of  rehearsals,  seminars  and  lectures, 
but  also  give  a  great  number  of  public  performances  —  orchestral  con- 
certs, chamber  concerts,  productions  of  music  theatre,  composers' 
forums  and  vocal  concerts.  Meanwhile,  under  the  auspices  of  Boston 
University,  young  artists  of  high  school  age  are  taking  part  in  programs 
of  music,  theatre  and  the  visual  arts.  Details  of  these  activities  can  be 
had  from  the  office  of  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood,  located  near 
the  Main  Gate. 

Fellowships  are  awarded  to  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center,  who  are  chosen  by  audition  on  a  competitive  basis. 
The  cost  of  this  support  is  enormous,  and  adds  each  year  substantially  to 
the  deficit  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Details  of  how  you  can 
help  are  printed  elsewhere  in  the  program;  meanwhile,  you  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend  the  concerts  of  the  Center,  and  see  and  hear  for  your- 
self the  extraordinary  enthusiasm  and  musical  caliber  of  Tanglewood's 
young  musicians. 
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NORTH   PARKING 


The  Berkshire  Festival  Program  is  published  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Inc.,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115,  and  Tanglewood,  Lenox, 
Massachusetts  01240. 

The  advertising  representatives  are  MediaRep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler  Office 
Building,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233.  Inquiries  for 
advertising  space  should  be  addressed  to  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  of  MediaRep 
Center. 
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Put  a  little  Ozawa 


BosifjpffNew  York  and  Providence 

Join  |ne  Boston  Symphony  Orches^a.  Share  the 
excitement  of  Seiji  Ozawa' s  first  season  af  Music 
Directoi 

Subscriptions  are  available  now,  ranging  from 
3  to  22  concerts,  $10.50  on  up.  For  ajp  informa- 
tional brochure  write: 


Subscri 
Sympho 


Orchestra, 


mpj^ony  Orchestra. 


Put  a  little  excitement  in  your  life. 


CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 

CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN   HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HEARST  FOUNDATION 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

THE  SHAWMUT  ASSOCIATION   BANKS 

STATE  STREET  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
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a  place  to  think 


A  community  planned  to 
preserve  the  ecostructure  of  the 
original  forest  -  dirt  roads,  hiking 
paths,  lakes  and  ponds,  clean  air, 
4  to  6  acres  all  by  yourself, 
adjoining  a  15,000  acre  forest. 

Strong  protective  covenants, 
prices  from  $1 2,900  to  $2  7, 000. 
Restricted  to  155  lots. 


By     appointment     only.     Tel.   413-623-8933 


becket 
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Quality  Shows 
at  Boston  University 


At  Boston  University  School  of  Fine  and 
Applied  Arts  we  do  more  than  teach 
musical  performance,  painting,  and 
acting. 

We  immerse  our  students  in 
the  arts. 

We  expose  them  to  a  faculty  of 
performing  artists:  men  and  women  still 
actively  engaged  in  distinguished 
careers  (including  twenty-eight  current 
members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  concert  soloists,  Broadway 
directors,  and  a  ward- winning  painters). 

We  involve  them  in  a  full  range 
of  creative  activity,  teaching  them  the 
fundamentals  of  their  crafts  so  that  they 
may  grow  into  innovative  artists. 

We  offer  bachelor  and  master's 
degrees  in  acting,  directing,  design,  and 
theater  education;  art  education,  graphic 
design,  painting,  and  sculpture  (bachelor 
level  only);  musical  performance,  history 
and  literature  of  music,  theory  and  com- 
position, and  music  education.  And 
doctoral  degrees  in  performance,  music 
education,  and  composition. 

We  proffer  a  degree  of  quality 
you  won't  find  anywhere  else! 


Boston  University  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

Norman  Dello  Joio,  acting  dean 
855  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02215 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA    Music  Adviser 

COLIN  DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 
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EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 

JOHN  T.  NOONAN 


MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 
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Make  this  day 
your  way  of  life. 


Why  not  enjoy  the  Berkshires  year 
'round,  in  all  its  glorious  seasons? 

Think  of  it.  The  green  and  lavender 
hills,  sparkling  mountain  streams, 
blue  lakes,  and  the  sweet  fragrance 
of  fresh  air,  all  yours  to  enjoy  any 
time  ...  all  the  time  ...  in  your  own 
carefree  home  in  the  Berkshires. 

Rolling  Hills  in  the  Berkshires  is 
such  a  place,  a  65  acre  condominium 
concept  in  the  charming,  peaceful 
village  of  Lenox. 

Set  in  spacious,  undulating  acres 
of  lawn,  woodland,  streams  and  ponds, 
these  homes  offer  you  comfort, 
serenity  and  carefree  living. 


You  will  own  your  own  home,  but 
all  outside  maintenance,  including 
lawn  mowing  and  snow  plowing,  will 
be  done  for  you. 

And  more. 

Your  purchase  price  includes  your 
ownership  share  and  full  use  of  your 
own  beautiful  on-site  9  hole  private 
golf  course,  a  swimming  pool,  two 
tennis  courts,  and  the  Rolling  Hills 
Club  House  ...  all  built  and  ready 
to  use. 

There's  more,  so  much  more  that 
there  isn't  room  enough  here  to  tell 
you  about  it. 

Come  see  us.  We're  only  a  short 
drive  away  in  Lenox,  Massachusetts. 

Rolling  Hills 

in  the  Berkshires 

BY  WASSERMAN  DEVELOPMENT  CORP. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA    Music  Adviser 

COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 


HAZEN   H.  AYER 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN 
ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 
LEO  L.   BERANEK 
DAVID  W.   BERNSTEIN 
MRS  CURTIS  B.  BROOKS 
J.  CARTER  BROWN 
CURTIS   R.   BUTTENHEIM 
MRS  MARY  LOUISE  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN   L.  CAHNERS 
LEVIN   H.  CAMPBELL  III 
ERWIN   D.  CANHAM 
GEORGE  H.  A.  CLOWES  JR 
SILVIO  O.  CONTE 
JOHN   L.  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUSHMAN 
MICHAEL  J.  DALY 
NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 


THE   BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   INC. 

VERNON   R.  ALDEN     Chairman 

LEONARD  KAPLAN      Vice-Chairman 

MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS    Secretary 

HENRY  B.   DEWEY 
RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 
BYRON   K.   ELLIOTT 
PAUL  FROMM 
CARLTON   P.  FULLER 
MRS  JOHN   L.  GRANDIN  JR 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
FRANCIS  W.   HATCH   |R 
MALCOLM  HECHT  JR 
JOHN   HOLT 
MRS  JIM   LEE  HUNT 
DAVID  O.   IVES 
MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 
MRS  LOUIS   I.  KANE 
GEORGE  H.   KIDDER 
LEON   KIRCHNER 
MAURICE  LAZARUS 


JOHN  McLENNAN 

LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 

MRS  CHARLES   L.  MOORE 

FRANK  E.  MORRIS 

DAVID  MUGAR 

JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 

DAVID   R.  POKROSS 

MRS  BROOKS  POTTER 

HERBERT  W.  PRATT 

MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.   RAYMOND 

MRS  GEORGE  R.  ROWLAND 

MRS  A.   LLOYD   RUSSELL 

DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 

RICHARD  A.  SMITH 

MRS  RICHARD  H.  THOMPSON 

STOKLEY  P.  TOWLES 

ROBERT  G.  WIESE 

VINCENT  C.  ZIEGLER 
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Spend  an  evening-ora  week-with  us! 
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A  lot  of  places  serve  steak.  But 
there's  only  one  steak  house  like 
the  Branding  Iron.  Maybe  it's  the 
charcoal  broiling,  or  the  salad  bar 
or  the  draft  beer.  Maybe  it's  the 
decor— as  elegantly  casual  as  any 
steak  house  and  "saloon"  east  of 
San  Francisco . .  .with  flickering  gas- 
lights, polished  walnut  and  shining 
brass. 

Good  food,  good  company  in  a  nos- 
talgic atmosphere— The  Branding 
Iron,  the  most  civilized  steak  house 
in  the  Berkshires. 

sraiNC  m. 


PLAZA  LEVEL,  BERKSHIRE  COMMON,  PITTSFIELD 


The  Colonial  Hilton  Inn— a  magnificent  modern 
14-story  inn  right  in  the  heart  of  the  Berkshires 
...a  complete  resort  complex  with  luxurious 
air-conditioned  rooms  and  suites,  dining  in 
three  restaurants,  glass-domed  pool,  saunas, 
cinema,  indoor  parking  and  two-level  shopping 
plaza— all  under  one  roof.* 


George  Page's  Colonial 
Restaurant— hearty 

New  England  fare  in  a 
tradition  of  elegance. 

Lautrec  Lounge- 
cocktails  and  ooh-la-la 
in  a  very  intimate 
atmosphere. 


Cafe  Shop— breakfast, 
lunch  and  cocktails 
by  poolside. 

Top  of  the  Common 

. . .  skytop  cocktail  lounge 
with  dancing  and  live 
entertainment;  luncheon 
buffet  on  weekdays. 


XOolonid 
Hilton  Inn 

Welcome  is  just  the  beginning. 

Berkshire  Common,  Pittsfield  (413)  499-2000 


"Inquire  about  our  seasonal  package  plans. 


.<£>} 
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After  months,  perhaps  years  of  dreaming  of  building  your  own  home,  you  are  now  settling 
down  to  the  serious  consideration  of  this  important  step.  You  are  highly  selective  and  very 
discriminating  because  you  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  best.  You  will  demand 
excellence  of  design,  the  highest  order  of  craftsmanship,  and  the  finest  of  quality  materials. 
You  will  require  comprehensive  information  on  which  to  base  your  choice  and  the  assurance 
of  an  unquestionable  integrity  on  the  part  of  the  source  selected.  If  this  describes  your 
situation,  may  we  suggest  you  inquire  about  a  Deck  House. 

DECK  HOUSE  Model  Homes  may  be  seen  in  Carlisle  and  Boxford,  Mass.  (617)  369-7000; 
Redding  Ridge,  Conn.  (203)  938-2522;  Annapolis,  Md.  (301)  849-2411;  and  Durham,  N.C  (919) 
489-8883.  Or  send  $2.00  for  a  completely  informative,  illustrated  brochure  to: 


DECK  HOUSE'INC 

DEPT.  T  930  MAIN  STREET,  ACTON,  MASS.  01720 


LOAMS 


Harrington  Savings.  Great. 

244  Main  Street,  Great  Barrington,  528-1190 
Main  Street,  Sheffield,  229-8516 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Music  Adviser 


COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
lerome  Rosen 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 


second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Marylou  Speaker 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 


violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
loseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 


basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 


flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 


piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

Eb  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 


horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 


trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 


percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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personnel  manager  William  Moyer 
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TANGLEWOOD 

by  James  Holland 

foreword  by  Michael  Tilson  Thomas 

Here,  in  over  125  superb  photographs, 
the  magic  of  a  Tanglewood  summer  is 
captured  —  the  great  musicians,  the 
beautiful  Berkshires,  the  avid  fans,  the 
devoted  students  —  before,  during  and 
after  the  concerts.  Take  a  copy  home  as 
a  permanent  reminder  of  your  Tangle- 
wood  visit.  n  rf. „  „,_ 

Paper  $4.95 


Barre  Publishers 


Barre,  Mass.  01005 


BERKSHIRE  LAKES  ESTATES 


Country  Living  at  its  best! 

Swimming  and  boating  on  a  crystal  clear  lake.  Tennis  courts  and 
boat  docks.  Adjacent  to  large  state  forest  for  privacy.  Lake  front, 
lake  view,  lake  access  lots  (one  acre  or  larger)  from  $1 0,000.  Pres- 
tigious community. 

TO  VISIT:  Take  Mass.  Turnpike  to  Lee,  Mass.  Take  Rt.  20  East. 
Continue  4  miles  to  Belden's  Tavern  left  for  two  miles  to  Berkshire 
Lakes  Estates. 

BERKSHIRE  LAKES  ESTATES 

YOKUM  POND  ROAD 

BECKET,  MASS.  01223 

TEL:  413-623-8747 
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A  complete  source  for.  China,  Glass, 
Dinnerware,  Clocks,  Candles,  Lamps  & 
Lighting  Fixtures,  Baskets  &  Pottery, 
Woodenware,  Pewter,  Brass  &  Copper, 
Door  Stops,  Hitching  Posts,  Weather- 
vanes,  Braided  &  Hooked  Rugs,Woven 
Coverlets,  Place  Mats  &  Table  Linens, 
Gourmet  Cookware,  Colonial  Hard- 
ware, Franklin  Stoves,  Andirons  & 
Fireplace  Equipment, Pictures.  Wall 
Hangings, Mechanical  Banks,  Excit- 
ing Imports,  Decorative  Accessories, 
Documentary  Fabrics  &  Wallpapers, 
Upholstered  &  Early  American  Furn- 
iture, Authorized  "Colonial  Williams- 
burg"and  "Museum  Collection"  Repro- 
ductions,  Authentic  Americana  and 
distinctive  Country  Clothes. 

^.Aunt  Abigail's  Attic -~ 

EXCLUSIVE  COUNTRY  CLOTHES 


Our  own  hand  made 
fashions  of  distinction. 


Sourmet  Foods 

Old -Fashioned  MlPle  r«4™ts 

Candy  Choice  Cheeses 

Imported  Delicacies  Jams  and  Jellies 

Papcteries  Apothecary  Jars 

ISTe^T     Ean-g-lstan-d-'s  _<^.x2CLerica,X2.s.   Marketplace 
In  the  Big  Red  Barns  on  Stockbridge  Road,  Route  7  1  Mile  North  of  Great  Barrington 


As  featured  weekly  in 
THE 

IWOIKEK 

by 

j.  Till 

tJlITD. 

Telephone:  413-528-1500 
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Rp member,    yon    haven't   seen    the    Berkshire*    if   you  hni  vn't    HWH    Jr^lfrU    HOtJ>t.  '. 
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FESTIVAL  INFORMATION 
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A  map  of  Tanglewood,  which  shows  the  location  of  concert  halls,  parking 
areas,  offices,  telephones  and  rest  rooms,  is  printed  on  page  41  of  the  program. 
During  performances  the  rest  rooms  at  the  rear  of  the  Shed  are  closed. 


Latecomers  will  not  be  seated  until  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Members  of  the  audience  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  concert's  end  are  ear- 
nestly asked  to  do  so  between  works,  not  during  the  performance. 


Open  rehearsals.  The  open  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  held 
each  Saturday  morning  at  10.30  are  open  to  the  public.  The  charge  for  admis- 
sion is  $3.  The  open  rehearsals  benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 


H*« 
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Ticket  information  for  all  Berkshire  Festival  events  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Festival  Ticket  Office  at  Tanglewood  (telephone  413-637-1600).  The  Office  is 
open  from  9  am  to  6  pm  daily,  and  until  intermission  on  concert  days. 


The  taking  of  photographs  during  musical  performances  is  not  allowed. 


■'** 


The  use  of  recording  equipment  at  Tanglewood  is  not  allowed  at  any  time. 


Articles  lost  and  found.  It  will  be  much  appreciated  if  visitors  who  find  stray 
property  will  hand  it  in  to  any  Tanglewood  official.  Any  visitor  who  wishes  to 
recover  a  lost  article  should  call  at  the  Lost  and  Found  office  located  in  the 
house  of  the  Superintendent  near  the  Main  Gate. 


Refreshments  can  be  obtained  in  the  area  to  the  west  of  the  Main  Gate  and 
visitors  are  invited  to  picnic  on  the  grounds  before  concerts.  Catering  is  by 
Ogden  Foods  Inc. 


*%? 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Store  is  located  near  the  Main  Gate.  Phonograph  rec- 
ords, sheet  music,  books,  postcards,  films,  etc.,  are  obtainable.  The  store  remains 
open  for  half  an  hour  after  the  end  of  each  concert  in  the  Shed.  The  store  is 
managed  by  Van  Curler  Music  Company  of  Albany,  New  York. 


The  sculptures  displayed  on  the  Tanglewood  grounds  and   in   the  glass   house 
are  by  artists  who  live  or  work  in  the  Berkshires  and  the  surrounding  area. 


First  aid  is  available  at  the  Red  Cross  station  situated  near  the  Main  Gate.   In 
case  of  emergency,  please  contact  the  nearest  usher. 


Physicians  and  others  expecting  urgent  calls  are  asked  to  leave  their  name  and 
seat  number  with  the  Guide  at  the  Main  Gate  booth. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
record  exclusively  for  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
records  exclusively  for  POLYDOR,  a  division  of  Deutsche  Grammophon. 


BALDWIN    is   the   official   piano   of   the   Boston   Symphony   Orchestra   and   the 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 


WHITESTONE  PHOTO  is  the  official  photographer  to  the  Berkshire  Festival  and 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 
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SOUTH 

MOUNTAIN 
CONCERTS 

one  mile  south  of  Pittsfield 
on  Routes  7  &  20 

Saturday  July  28  3  pm 

TOKYO  STRING  QUARTET 


Saturday  August  18 

RUTH  LAREDO  piano 
JAIME  LAREDO  violin 


3  pm 


Sunday  September  9  3  pm 

TEDD  JOSELSON  piano 


Sunday  September  23 

BEAUX  ARTS  TRIO  of 
New  York 


3  pm 


Saturday  October  27  8  pm 

METROPOLITAN  OPERA 

STUDIO 

'The  barber  of  Seville'  by 

Rossini 

Information  &  programs; 
Box  23 

Pittsfield  Massachusetts  01201 
Telephone  (413)  443-6517 


Shh... 

rm 

listening 

wmHT-Fmi 

89.1 


the  finest  in 
classical  music 


phases  restaurant 


bernardston,  massachusetts 
tel.  (413)  648-9161 


Their  tables  were  stor'd  full  to  glad  the  sight, 
And  not  so  much  to  feed  on  as  delight. 

Shakespeare,  Pericles.  Act  i,  sc.  4,  1 .  28 


dinner-cocktails-banquet  facilities 

from  5:30  p.m.  weekdays,  from  4:00  p.m.  on  Sundays, 
closed  Mondays. 


reached  from  interstate  91 ,  exit  28,  and  route  10, 
via  bald  mountain  road,  and  huckle  hill  road. 


LEISURE  IE 


A  FOUR-SEASON  VACATION  COMMUNITY 

PRIVATE  SKI  SLOPE  ...  31/2  MILE 
NATURAL  LAKE  ...  SANDY  BEACH  ... 
BOAT  DOCKS  ...  WOODED  HOMESITES  ... 
PRIVATE  ROADS  ...  MOUNTAIN  CLEAN 

AIR 


on  Route  20 


Lee,  Mass. 


413-243-1972 
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TANGLEWOOD  1973 


Friday  July  27  1973 


Due  to  William  Steinberg's  illness,  the  concert  this  evening  will  be 
conducted  by  JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN. 
The  program  remains  unchanged. 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  Assistant  conductor  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  since  the  beginning  of  the  1971-1972  season  and 
concertmaster  since  1962,  joined  the  Orchestra  in  1955.  He  was  then, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  the  youngest  member.  Born  in  Detroit,  he 
studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia,  and  later  with  Josef 
Gingold  and  Mischa  Mischakoff.  He  was  a  prize  winner  in  the  1959 
Queen  Elisabeth  of  Belgium  International  Competition,  and  a  year 
later  won  the  Naumberg  Foundation  Award.  Before  coming  to  Boston 
he  played  in  the  orchestras  of  Houston,  Denver  and  Philadelphia. 

Joseph  Silverstein  has  established  an  international  reputation  as  solo- 
ist and  as  first  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players.  In 
1967  he  led  their  tour  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Germany  and  England,  in 
1969  a  tour  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Florida.  During  past  seasons  he 
has  performed  manv  concertos  with  the  orchestra,  and  has  recorded 
those  by  Bartok  and  Stravinsky  for  RCA. 

He  is  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  String  Trio  and  first  violinist 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  String  Quartet,  and  as  violinist  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players  Joseph  Silverstein  has  made  many  re- 
cordings of  chamber  music  for  Deutsche  Grammophon.  Chairman  of 
the  Faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  he  is  also 
Associate  Professor  of  Music  at  Yale  University,  and  teaches  private- 
ly. In  1970  he  received  an  honorary  Doctorate  of  Music  from  Tufts 
University.  During  the  1969-1970  season  he  made  his  debut  as  con- 
ductor with  the  Boston  Symphony  and  Boston  Pops  Orchestras.  Dur- 
ing the  past  winter  season  he  played  the  nine  best-known  violin 
concertos  with  the  Boston  Symphony  and  with  other  orchestras  in  the 
United  States. 


TANGLEWOOD    1973 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Friday  July  27  1973  at  7  o'clock 


WEEKEND  PRELUDE 


PETER   LAGGER     bass 
MALCOLM   FRAGER     piano 

BEETHOVEN 

In  questa  tomba  oscura 

Bitten     op.  48  no.  1 

VomTode     op.  48  no.  3 

Die  Ehre  Gottes  aus  der  Natur     op.  48  no.  4 

Ich  liebe  dich 

Wonne  der  Wehmut     op.  83  no.  1 


An  die  feme  Geliebte     op.  98 
Auf  dem  Hugel 
Wo  die  Berge  so  blau 
Leichte  Segler 
Diese  Wolken 
Es  kehret  der  Maien 
Nimm  sie  hin  denn  diese  Lieder 


Malcolm  Frager  plays  the  Steinway  piano 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR   DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &   RCA   RECORDS 
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the  Great  Apple  Pie 
Controversy 

Our  Chef  says  Apple  Pie  must  be  home- 
baked,  hot,  and  topped  with  cheddar.  So  we 
serve  it  that  way.  But  our  Innkeeper  insists 
on  home-baked  Apple  Pie,  cold,  without 
cheddar.  So  we  serve  it  that  way,  too. 

Help  us  settle  The  Controversy. 
Dine  here  anytime  from  early  morning 
until  late  in  the  evening.  Choose  Apple 
Pie,  any  style. 

While  you're  at  it,  choose  Roast 
Prime  Ribs  of  Beef  in  our  Dining  Room . . . 
or  dine  by  candlelight  in  our  flower-laden 
Courtyard ...  or  enjoy  delightful  cocktails 
in  The  Widow  Bingham 's  Tavern ...  or 
sandwiches  (with  entertainment]  in  The 
Lion's  Den.  Enjoy  an  overnight  or  weekend 
stay,  too,  in  one  of  our  air  conditioned 
bedrooms  overlooking  the  Berkshires. 
Call  (413)  298-5545  for  reservations. 

'dfe  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Since  1773.  Stockbndge,  Mass.  01262. 
On  Rt.  7,  south  of  Tanglewood. 


CHESTERWOOD 


Barn  Gallery  and  Studio  of 

DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH 

Sculptor  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial 

Exhibit  of 

Sculpture  and  Painting. 

Beautiful  Garden,  Hemlock 

Forest  and  Nature  Trail 

Admission  $1.00  •  Children  $.25 

Open  Daily,  10-5 

Candlelight  Tours 
Wed.  &  Thurs.  •  8-10  pm 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 
(Off  Route  183,  Glendale) 


Margot  Fonteyn, 

Marcia  Haydee , 

thia  Gregory 


and  Melissa  Hayden 


will  be  at  Jacob's  Pillow  this 


summer.  What  about  you? 


1973  Schedule 


July  3-7 

Special  Event  Gala  Opening  Week. 

Margot  Fonteyn 

Rosario  Galan  Ballet  Espanol 

July  10-14 

Hartford  Ballet  Company 

with  Lisa  Bradely  and  Michael  Uthoff 

July  17-21 

Twyla  Tharp  Companyf 

Ballet  Brio 

Ballet  Brio  produced  by  Thomas  Andrew. 

July  24-28 

National  Ballett 

"the  Story  of  Cinderella" 

July  31 -August  4 

Pas  de  Deux  Program 

Jacqueline  Rayet*  and  Jean-Pierre  Franchetti* 

Roni  Mahler  and  Paul  Russell 

Jane  Kosminsky  and  Bruce  Becker 

Melissa  Hayden  and  Peter  Martins 

"American  debut 


August  7-11 

Carmen  De  Lava  Hade 

Members  of  the 

Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem 

August  14-18 

Marcia  Haydee  and  Richard  Cragun 

Cincinnati  Ballet  Company  t 

August  21-25 

Cynthia  Gregory  and  Terry  Orr 

with  dancers  of  American  Ballet  Theatre 

August  28-September  1 

Eleanor  D'Antuono  and  Ivan  Nagy 

Harkness  Ballet 

Programs  Subject  to  Change. 
tThese  projects  are  supported  in  part  by  grants 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  a  Federal  Agency. 
Jacob's  Pillow  also  receives  funds  from  the 
Massachusetts  State  Council  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities. 


Prices:  Margot  Fonteyn/Rosario  G'alan-$9.50,  8.50,  7.50.  All  other  performances— $7.50,  6.50,  5.00 

Performance  schedule:  Tue.  Eve.  (opening  nights)  at  7:30  p.m.;  Wed.,  Fri.,  Sat.  Eves,  at  8:40  p.m.;  . 
Thur.  and  Sat.  Mats,  at  3:00  p.m.  No  Thursday  evenings.  Thursday  matinees  are  especially 
programmed  for  children. 

FOR  TICKET  AVAILABILITY  CALL  BOX  OFFICE  AT  (413)  243-0745  or  fill  out  coupon  below  and  mall 
with  stamped  self  addressed  envelope  to  address  indicated.  Make  checks  payable  to  Jacob's  Pillow 
Dance  Festival,  Inc.  Tickets  at  Ticketron. 


Day  of 
Date            Week             Mat.             Eve. 

No.  of 
Tickets 

Price 
Each 

Total 

Enclosed  is  my  check/  money  order 
Name 

for  $ 

Address 

flitv 

State 

Zin 

MAIL  TO:  JACOB'S  PILLOW  DANCE  FESTIVAL,  BOX  287,  LEE,  MASS.  01238      T 


Ted  Shawn  (1891-1972)  Founder     Walter  Terry,  Acting  Director     Tom  Kerrigan,  General  Manager 

Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival  and  School 

Without  us  American  Dance  wouldn't  be  American. 


TANGLEWOOD    1973 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Friday  July  27  1973  at  9  o'clock 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 


BRAHMS 


Violin  concerto  in  D     op.  77 

Allegro  non  troppo 

Adagio 

Allegro  giocoso,  ma  non  troppo  vivace 

MIRIAM   FRIED 


intermission 


*Symphony  no.  1  in  C  minor     op.  68 

Un  poco  sostenuto  -  allegro 

Andante  sostenuto 

Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

Adagio  -  allegro  non  troppo  ma  con  brio 


The  program  notes  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  21 
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TANGLE  WOOD  1973 


Saturday  July  28  1973 


Due  to  William  Steinberg's  illness,  the  concert  this  evening  will  be 
conducted  by  JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN. 
The  program  remains  unchanged. 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  Assis- 
tant conductor  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1971-72  season  and 
concertmaster  since  1962,  joined 
the  Orchestra  in  1955.  He  was 
then,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
the  youngest  member.  Born  in  De- 
troit, he  studied  at  the  Curtis  In- 
stitute in  Philadelphia,  and  later 
with  Josef  Gingold  and  Mischa 
Mischakoff.  He  was  a  prize  win- 
ner in  the  1959  Queen  Elisabeth 
of  Belgium  International  Competi- 
tion, and  a  year  later  won  the 
Naumberg  Foundation  Award.  Be- 
fore coming  to  Boston  he  played  in 
the  orchestras  of  Houston,  Denver 
and  Philadelphia. 

Joseph  Silverstein  has  established 
an  international  reputation  as  solo- 
ist and  as  first  violinist  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Chamber  Players. 
In  1967  he  led  their  tour  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, in  1969  a  tour  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  and   Florida.  During  past 


seasons  he  has  performed  many 
concertos  with  the  orchestra,  and 
has  recorded  those  by  Bartok  and 
Stravinsky  for  RCA. 

He  is  violinist  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony String  Trio  and  first  violin- 
ist of  the  Boston  Symphony  String 
Quartet,  and  as  violinist  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers Joseph  Silverstein  has  made 
many  recordings  of  chamber  music 
for  Deutsche  Grammophon.  Chair- 
man of  the  Faculty  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  he  is 
also  Associate  Professor  of  Music 
at  Yale  University,  and  teaches  pri- 
vately. In  1970  he  received  an  hon- 
orary Doctorate  of  Music  from 
Tufts  University.  During  the  1969- 
1970  season  he  made  his  debut  as 
conductor  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony and  Boston  Pops  Orchestras. 
During  the  past  winter  season  he 
played  the  nine  best-known  violin 
concertos  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony and  with  other  orchestras  in 
the  United  States. 


James  King  is  prevented  from  singing  this  evening  because  of  illness 
in  his  family.  His  colleague,  NICHOLAS  DI  VIRGILIO,  has  kindly 
agreed,  at  very  short  notice,  to  sing  the  solo  tenor  part  in  'Das  Lied 
von  der  Erde.' 


NICOLAS  DI  VIRGILIO,  who 
first  appeared  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  at  the  1963  Berk- 
shire Festival  in  the  American 
premiere  of  Benjamin  Britten's  War 
requiem,  has  sung  with  many  lead- 
ing opera  companies  and  orchestras 
during  recent  seasons.  In  1968  he 
made  his  European  debut  in  a  new 
production  of  Carmen  in  Brussels. 
He  had  earlier  sung  with  the  San 
Francisco  Opera  for  two  seasons, 
where  he  took  leading  roles  in  Ma- 
dama  Butterfly,  Cavalleria  rustica- 
na,  Tales  of  Hoffman,  and  Lucia 


Di  Lammermoor.  He  first  appeared 
with  the  New  York  City  Opera  in 
the  fall  of  1969,  and  with  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  the  following 
year.  Other  companies  with  which 
he  has  been  guest  are  those  of 
Washington  DC,  Baltimore,  New 
Orleans,  Pittsburg,  St  Paul,  Seattle, 
Milwaukee,  Portland,  San  Diego 
and  Miami.  He  has  sung  in  sym- 
phonic concerts  with  the  orchestras 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Minne- 
apolis, Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  Mi- 
ami, St  Louis  and  Washington. 


TANGLEWOOD    1973 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Saturday  July  28  1973  at  8.30  pm 


BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 


*SCHUBERT 


Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 

Allegro  moderato 
Andante  con  moto 


intermission 


MAHLER 


Das  Lied  von  der  Erde  (The  song  of  the  earth) 
for  tenor,  contralto  and  orchestra 

Das  Trinklied  vom  Jammer  der  Erde 
(The  drinking  song  of  earth's  sorrow) 

Der  Einsame  im  Herbst 
(The  lonely  one  in  autumn) 

Von  der  Jugend  (Of  youth) 

Von  der  Schonheit  (Of  beauty) 

DerTrunkene  im  FrCih ling 

(The  drunken  one  in  springtime) 

Der  Abschied  (The  farewell) 

JAMES   KING     tenor 

LILI   CHOOKASIAN     contralto 


The  text  and  translation  of  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde  begin  on  page  26 

The  program  notes  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  24 
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Membership  in  the  Friends  of 
Music  at  Tanglewood  provides 
you  with  many  exciting  oppor- 
tunities and  privileges  all  year 
long.  It's  the  secret  buy  of  the 
Berkshires! 

FREE  BERKSHIRE 

MUSIC  CENTER  CONCERTS 

FOR  ALL  MEMBERS 

Over  40  concerts  each  summer  by 
the  students  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra's  summer  acad- 
emy for  the  advanced  study  of 
music,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 
These  mid-week  concerts  include 
chamber  music  recitals,  full  orches- 
tra concerts,  vocal  and  choral 
programs,  and  the  Festival  of 
Contemporary  Music,  Tangle- 
wood's  festival  within  a  festival." 
Individual  memberships  in  the 
Friends  are  available  for  $15; 
Family  memberships  are  available 
for  $25. 

ADVANCE  PROGRAM 

INFORMATION  AND  TICKET 

ORDERING  FORMS 

All  Friends  in  the  early  spring  will  be 
sent  advance  program  information 


and  ticket  ordering  forms  as  well 
as  receive  the  "Symphony/Tangle- 
wood  Newsletter". 

TANGLEWOOD 

TALKS  AND  WALKS 

A  fascinating  series  which  grows 
more  popular  each  year,  these  in- 
formal talks  on  four  Thursdays  at 
12:30  in  the  Tanglewood  Tent  pre- 
sent a  member  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony or  visiting  guest  artist, 
followed  by  a  guided  tour  of  the 
Tanglewood  grounds.  Those  at- 
tending bring  a  picnic  lunch.  $2.00 
admission  for  non-Friends. 

TENT  MEMBERSHIP 

The  Tanglewood  Tent,  available  to 
contributors  of  $50  and  over,  pro- 
vides a  hospitable  gathering  place 
behind  the  Shed  where  food  and 
drink  may  be  purchased  on  con- 
cert days.  Buffet  dinners  are  served 
on  Saturday  evenings.  Reservations, 
please!  Call  the  Tanglewood 
Friends  Office,  637-1600. 

SPECIAL  PARKING 

FOR  FRIENDS 

Two  convenient  reserved  parking 
areas  are  available  to  all  donors  of 
$100  or  more  for  all  Boston  Sym- 


phony Orchestra  concerts:  either 
the  Box  Parking  Lot  (Hawthorne 
Street  entrance),  or  the  Tent  Park- 
ing Lot  (West  Street  entrance). 

REHEARSAL  PASSES 

Contributors  of  $250  and  over  may 
attend  the  "closed"  rehearsals  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orches- 
tra. These  rehearsals  are  directed 
by  such  leading  conductors  as 
Seiji  Ozawa,  GuntherSchuller,  Colin 
Davis,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  and 
other  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
guest  conductors.  Most  of  the  music 
rehearsed  is  for  learning  purposes 
only  and  will  not  be  performed  in 
formal  concert. 

NAMED  FELLOWSHIPS 

Fellowships  are  awarded  each 
summer  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter's most  promising  students.  Fel- 
lowships ($1,000)  and  Associate 
Fellowships  ($500)  will  be  awarded 
in  the  name  of  the  donor  or  whom- 
ever the  donor  elects,  and  will  help 
to  underwrite  the  cost  of  one  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  student's  two 
month  study  program. 


TANGLEWOOD    1973 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Sunday  July  29  1973  at  2.30  pm 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Brugos  is  ill.  His  place  is  taken,  at  short  notice,  by 
Edo  de  Waart. 


EDO   DE  WAART     conductor 


REVISED  PROGRAM 


*BERLIOZ 


Overture  'Le  carnaval  romain'     op.  9 


BARTOK  Piano  concerto  no.  2     (1931) 

Allegro 
Adagio 
Allegro  molto 

CHRISTOPH   ESCHENBACH 

first  performance  at  the  Berkshire  Festival 


intermission 


'BRAHMS 


Symphony  no.  4  in  E  minor     op.  98 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Andante  moderato 
Allegro  giocoso 
Allegro  energico  e  passionato 


Christoph  Eschenbach  plays  the  Steinway  piano 

The  program  notes  for  this  afternoon's  concert  begin  on  page  30 
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EDO  DE  WAART,  recently  appointed  Music 
Director  of  the  Rotterdam  Philharmonic, 
was  born  in  Amsterdam  in  1941.  He  started 
his  conducting  career  while  still  an  oboe 
player  with  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra. 
In  1964  Edo  de  Waart  won  first  prize  at  the 
Dimitri  Mitropoulous  Competition  and  as  a 
result  worked  as  assistant  to  Leonard  Bern- 
stein with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  dur- 
ing the  1965-1966  season.  The  same  season 
he  conducted  at  the  Spoleto  Festival.  He 
returned  to  Holland  in  1966  to  be  assistant  conductor  of  the  Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra.  After  one  year,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  two  permanent  conductors  of  the  Rotterdam  Phil- 
harmonic. He  made  his  debut  in  London  in  1968  conducting  the  Royal 
Philharmonic  and  since  then  has  appeared  with  many  of  the  world's 
major  orchestras  including  the  London  Symphony,  the  Scottish  National, 
the  Halle,  the  Chicago  Symphony  and  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 
Orchestras.  He  has  conducted  opera  with  the  Netherlands  Opera  and 
at  the  Santa  Fe  Opera  Festival.  Edo  de  Waart  makes  his  debut  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  this  weekend.  He  arrived  earlier  this  week  from 
Holland  where  he  has  just  conducted  a  performance  of  A'ida  at  the 
Holland  Festival.  Apart  from  Tanglewood,  he  will  appear  at  the  Holly- 
wood Bowl,  Ravinia,  Meadow  Brook,  and  Mostly  Mozart  Festivals  this 
summer.  Next  season  he  will  conduct  the  orchestras  of  Pittsburgh,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Rochester,  Buffalo  and  Minnesota.  Edo  de  Waart's 
many  recordings  are  on  the  Philips  label. 


TANGLEWOOD    1973 


SEIJI   OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Sunday  July  29  1973  at  2.30  pm 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  DE   BURGOS     conductor 


TURINA  La  oracion  del  torero     op.  34 

first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


BARTOK  Piano  concerto  no.  2     (1931) 

Allegro 
Adagio 
Allegro  molto 

CHRISTOPH   ESCHENBACH 

first  performance  at  the  Berkshire  Festival 


intermission 


'BRAHMS 


Symphony  no.  4  in  E  minor     op.  98 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Andante  moderato 
Allegro  giocoso 
Allegro  energico  e  passionato 


Christoph  Eschenbach  plays  the  Steinway  piano 

The  program  notes  for  this  afternoon's  concert  begin  on  page  29 
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Dmmg  for  Those  Who  Know 

CUISINE  FRANCAISE 
SPECIALTIES 


Escargots  de  Bourgogne 

Grenouilles,  Provencale 

Le  Poussin  Farci  aux  Marrons 

Mignonettes  de  Bouef  Lucullus 


From  Tanglewood  (ONLY  9  MILES) 
TO  ROUTE  41  AND  295 

Open  for  Dinner 


Weekly  5:00  to  10:30  p.m. 
Sunday  4:00  to  10:30  p.m. 

Your  Hosts 
Betty  and  Louis  Chevallier 

Phone:  518-781-4451 
518-781-9994 


QUEECHY  LAKE     •     CANAAN,  N.  Y. 


1771  was  a  good 
year  for  our  Lobster  Pie. 
This  year  it's  even  better. 


When  you  visit  us  at  the  Publick  House,  we'll  welcome  you 
into  a  true  18th  century  tavern  and  pub. 

Because  we  haven't  changed  since  the  days  when  hungry 
Colonial  travelers  would  stop  by  for  one  of  our  generous 
meals. 

But  to  tell  the  truth,  our  good  Yankee  cooking  is  even  better 
today. 

Roasted  whole  Cornish  game  hen.  Steak  in  a  skillet,  with 
crushed  peppercorns  or  red  wine  sauce.  And  our  special  indi- 
vidually   baked   lobster   pie. 

And  if  you  see  someone  at  a  nearby  table  enjoying  our  hot 
deep-dish  apple  pie  with  real  Vermont  cheddar,  pay  heed: 
you're  going  to  need  some  room  for  dessert. 

'77/  — The  Innkeeper 


Publick  House 

On  the  Common  -  Sturbridge,  Mass.  (6iy)  347-3313.  Near  Old  Sturbridge  J/illage 


Nikos  Psacharopoulos 

19th  FESTIVAL  SEASON 
JULY  5  -  SEPT.  1 

July  5  -  14 
St.  JOAN 

July  3 1  -  August  4 
A  NEW  MUSICAL 

Other  productions  will  include 

THE  SEAGULL 

THE  MISANTHROPE 

AN  AMERICAN  COMEDY 

A  BRECHT  PLAY 
THE  MASTER  BUILDER 

A  WILLIAMS  PLAY 

A  TERRANCE  MCNALLY 

PREMIERE 


The  Williamstown  Theatre 

Williamstown,  Mass.  01267 

413-458-8146 


50th 

Anniversary 

Savings 

at  Weston  Nurseries! 


It  has  taken  us  50  years  to  reach 
the  position  where  we  have  over 
1500  varieties  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
plants  growing  on  our  1000  acres. 
Frankly,  we  are  proud  of  how  far 
our  family  has  come  in  helping 
fellow  New  Englanders  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  hardier  plant  stock 
and  increased  variety.  To  express 
our  pleasure,  we  are  going  to  do 
something  we  have  never  before 
done.  Six  days  a  week  for  one 
month,  Monday,  June  25  through 
Tuesday,  July  24,  we  are  going  to 


have  daily  specials  offered  at  sub- 
stantial discounts.  These  specials 
will  include  every  popular  classi- 
fication of  tree,  shrub  and  plant 
we  offer.  Please  come  in  and 
celebrate  our  50th  Anniversary 
with  us.  Everything  we  offer  can 
be  successfully  planted  in  hot 
weather.  And,  of  course,  every- 
thing we  sell  is  with  the  Massachu- 
setts Nurserymen's  Association 
Guarantee.  These  specials  will 
be  available  to  retail  Garden 
Center  customers  only. 


Weston  Nurseries,  growing  New  England's  largest  variety  of  landscape  size  plants,  shrubs 
and  trees.  Rte.  135,  near  495,  Hopkinton,  Mass.  01748.  Tel:  435-3414.  From  the  Boston  area, 
call  235-3431.  Open  year  'round  Monday  thru  Saturday. 


Wfeston  lyunseries 

of  Hopkinton 


Program   notes  for  Friday  July  27 

JOHANNES  BRAHMS     1833-1897 
Violin  concerto  in  D     op.  17 
Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

No  proper  disquisition  on  this  score  can  be  without  reference  to  Hans 
von  Bulow's  facetious  estimate  of  it  as  'a  concerto  against  the  violin'. 
Routinely  the  conductor's  quip  is  countered  with  polite  protest,  and 
still  the  libel  has  stuck  like  a  label;  perhaps  it  is  human  nature  to  relish 
the  malevolent  anecdotes  most.  But  in  fact  this  one  goes  too  far;  in  fair- 
ness, it  ought  to  be  told  only  in  tandem  with  a  striking  example  of 
upmanship  it  elicited  from  a  famous  latter-day  musician.  It  was  that 
sovereign  virtuoso  Bronislaw  Huberman  whose  riposte  put  down  the 
Bulow  canard  once  and  for  all:  'Against  the  violin!  Brahms's  concerto  is 
neither  against  the  violin  nor  for  the  violin  with  orchestra;  it  is  a  con- 
certo for  violin  against  orchestra  —  and  the  violin  wins!' 

Those  who  went  to  school  before  Latin  lost  ground  to  physics  will  recall 
that  certare  means  to  strive,  or  in  some  contexts  to  wrestle.  It  is  from 
this  verb  that  the  word  'concerto'  derives,  and  if  by  any  chance  Brahms 
had  forgotten  his  Latin  grammar  he  was  at  least  sufficiently  dedicated 
to  the  ideals  of  classicism  to  respect  their  embodiment  in  the  concertos 
of  Mozart  and  Beethoven  that  were  his  composite  model.  This  is,  then, 
uniquely  a  contest  for  equals  —  provided  that  the  soloist  is  a  supreme 
artist,  worthy  of  competing  with  an  orchestraful  of  instrumentalists.  One 
such  was  Joseph  Joachim  (1831-1907),  to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated 
and  to  whom  fell  the  honor  of  introducing  it  to  the  world.  And  not 
even  Joachim  found  it  easy  going,  much  as  he  delighted  in  'getting  hot 
fingers  playing  it,  because  it's  worth  it'. 

As  a  preface  to  the  music  itself,  listeners  will  want  to  know  that  Brahms 
originally  planned  to  include  a  scherzo.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
this  became,  instead,  the  second  movement  of  the  B  flat  Piano  concerto. 
In  any  case  the  op.  77  comprises  only  the  traditional  three  movements, 
though  their  unfolding  decidedly  is  not  traditional. 

There  is  no  double  exposition,  for  instance,  in  the  opening  Allegro  non 
troppo.  In  a  standard  classical  layout  the  composer  would  give  his 
material  first  to  the  orchestra,  then  to  the  soloist.  Not  here.  And  when 
the  latter's  time  does  come  after  nearly  a  hundred  measures  of  introduc- 
tion, he  enters  with  a  virtuosic  flourish  that  is  not  at  all  based  on  the 
main  theme.  (Actually  there  are  three  others,  plus  an  important  marcato 
dotted  figure.)  Only  after  considerable  passage-work  does  he  get  around 
to  that  first  theme,  ultimately  making  much  more  of  it  than  the  orches- 
tra had  at  the  beginning.  The  way  in  which  the  violin  caresses  the  song- 
like melodic  outlines  is,  as  Lawrence  Cilman  once  said  without  apology, 
'unforgettable'. 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Max  Bruch  that  the  shimmering  oboe 
theme  of  the  F  major  Adagio  derives  from  a  Bohemian  folk  song.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  Brahms  turns  the  simple  tune  to  stunning  advantage.  The 
second  theme,  announced  by  the  violin,  is  embroidered  with  exquisite 
tracery.  'Even  the  vast  range  of  key  and  contrast  through  which  we  have 
been  passing',  as  Sir  Donald  Tovey  put  it  so  well,  'cannot  dispel  the 
impression  that  the  whole  movement  is  a  single  unbroken  melody'.  The 
composer  would  have  liked  that. 

Like  so  many  Brahms  movements  the  vividly  virtuosic  finale  (Allegro 
giocoso  ma  non  troppo  vivace)  has  a  certain  Hungarian  flavor.  But  it  is 
no  travelogue  melodically,  nor  are  its  rhythms  rigidly  Magyar-ish.  The 
solo  violin  proffers  a  viable  rondo  theme  in  thirds  at  the  outset,  and 
there  are  to  be  two  episode  subjects.  One  of  them  is  boisterous,  the 
other  all  gentle  charm  (and  appropriately  ensconced  in  three-quarter 
time).  The  last-movement  cadenza,  unlike  the  earlier  one,  is  carefully 
written  out.  It  is  also  accompanied,  or  gets  to  be  as  the  orchestra  little 
by  little  slips  up  on  the  soloist  with  fragmented  hints  that  the  main 
theme  is  impatient  to  return  —  which  it  does,  all  too  soon,  in  the  mas- 
sive, marchlike  peroration. 

program  note  copyright  ©  1972  by  James  Lyons 
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Symphony  no.  1  in  C  minor     op.  68 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  Brahms  required  twenty  years  to 
complete  his  First  symphony  and  that  only  in  his  forty-second  year 
was  he  ready  to  present  it  for  performance  and  public  inspection.  An 
obvious  reason,  but  only  a  contributing  reason,  was  the  composer's 
awareness  of  a  skeptical  and  in  many  cases  a  hostile  attitude  on  the 
part  of  his  critics.  Robert  Schumann  had  proclaimed  him  a  destined 
symphonist,  thereby  putting  him  into  an  awkward  position,  for  that 
was  in  1854  when  the  reticent  composer  was  young,  unknown,  and 
inexperienced.  When  two  years  later  he  made  his  first  sketch  for  a 
symphony  he  well  knew  that  to  come  forth  with  one  would  mean  to  be 
closely  judged  as  a  'Symphoniker',  accused  of  presuming  to  take  up 
the  torch  of  Beethoven,  whose  Ninth  symphony  had  in  the  course  of 
years  had  nothing  approaching  a  successor.  Brahms  was  shaken  by  this 
thought.  The  most  pronounced  skeptics  were  the  Wagnerians  who 
considered  the  symphonic  form  obsolescent.  A  symphony  by  Brahms 
would  be  a  challenge  to  this  point  of  view.  Brahms,  hesitant  to  place 
a  new  score  beside  the  immortal  nine,  was  nevertheless  ambitious.  His 
symphonic  thoughts  inevitably  took  broader  lines,  sturdier  sonorities, 
and  more  dramatic  proportions  than  Schubert's,  Schumann's  or 
Mendelssohn's. 
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He  approached  the  form  cautiously  and  by  steps,  not  primarily  because 
he  feared  critical  attack,  but  because,  being  a  thorough  self-questioner, 
he  well  knew  in  1856  that  he  was  by  no  means  ready.  As  it  turned  out, 
twenty  years  was  the  least  he  would  require  for  growth  in  character, 
artistic  vision,  craft.  These  twenty  years  give  us  plentiful  evidence  of 
such  growth.  From  the  point  of  view  of  orchestral  handling,  the  stages 
of  growth  are  very  clear  indeed.  His  first  orchestral  scores,  the  two 
serenades  (1857-1859),  were  light-textured,  of  chamber  proportions  as 
if  growing  from  the  eighteenth  century.  The  D  minor  Piano  concerto, 
completed  after  a  long  gestation  in  1858,  had  grandeur  of  design,  was 
at  first  intended  as  a  symphony,  and  became  in  effect  a  symphonic 
concerto,  a  score  in  which  the  composer  could  not  yet  divorce  himself 
from  the  instrument  of  his  long  training  to  immerse  himself  entirely  in 
the  orchestral  medium.  The  Haydn  Variations  of  1873  show  that  he 
had  by  this  time  become  a  complete  master  of  orchestral  writing  but 
indicate  that  he  was  not  yet  ready  to  probe  beneath  the  surface  of 
agreeable  and  objective  lyricism. 
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Nevertheless  the  earlier  Brahms  of  1856,  the  Brahms  of  twenty-three, 
was  already  the  broad  schemer  whose  tonal  images  were  often  dark, 
often  wildly  impetuous.  He  was  then  in  his  'storm  and  stress'  period, 
when  he  was  deeply  disturbed  by  the  misery  of  the  Schumann  couple 
whom  he  loved,  anxious  for  the  master  in  the  last  stages  of  his  insanity, 
concerned  for  the  distraught  'Frau  Clara'.  This  was  the  openly  romantic 
Brahms  who  had  not  yet  acquired  a  sobering  reserve  in  his  music,  who 
was  at  the  moment  looked  upon  hopefully  by  Liszt  as  a  possible 
acquisition  for  his  neo-German  stronghold  at  Weimar. 

This  violent  mood  found  expression  in  the  D  minor  Piano  concerto, 
first  conceived  as  a  symphony  in  1854.  Two  years  later,  similarly 
inclined,  he  sketched  what  was  to  be  the  opening  movement  of  the  C 
minor  Symphony.  The  Concerto  required  four  years  to  find  its  final 
shape.  The  Symphony  took  much  longer  because  the  composer  had 
far  to  go  before  he  could  satisfy  his  own  inner  requirements.  Another 
composer  would  have  turned  out  a  succession  of  symphonies  reflecting 
the  stages  of  his  approach  to  full  mastery.  Brahms  would  not  commit 
himself.  It  was  not  until  1872  that  he  took  up  his  early  sketch  to  re-cast 
it.  He  composed  the  remaining  three  movements  by  1876. 

The  Symphony  thus  became  a  sort  of  summation  of  twenty  years  of 
growth.  Some  of  the  early  stormy  mood  was  retained  in  the  first  move- 
ment. The  slow  movement  and  scherzo  with  their  more  transparent 
coloring  were  a  matured  reflection  of  the  lyric  Brahms  of  the  orchestral 
variations.  The  finale  revealed  the  Brahms  who  could  take  fire  from 
Beethoven's  sweep  and  grandeur  and  make  the  result  his  own. 

In  the  same  tonality  as  the  Fifth  symphony,  Brahms'  First  begins 
darkly,  proceeds  with  dramatic  power,  and  in  the  last  movement 
emerges  Beethoven-wise,  in  a  resplendent  C  major.  Brahms  was  aware 
that  there  would  be  derisive  comparisons.  He  knew  that  the  broad 
hymn-like  C  major  theme  would  be  called  an  imitation  of  the  theme 
of  Beethoven's  'Ode  to  joy'.  The  character  was  similar,  the  shape  of 
the  notes  was  not.  He  faced  such  comparisons  knowing  that  his  Sym- 
phony followed  but  did  not  imitate  Beethoven  —  its  strength  was  his 
own.  Its  strength  was  also  the  strength  of  integration,  so  pervasive  that 
the  movements,  traversing  the  earlier  and  the  intermediate  Brahms, 
became  a  coherent  unity. 


There  are  two  recordings  available  of  the  First  symphony  made  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  RCA:  one  is  conducted  by  Charles 
Munch,  the  other  by  Erich  Leinsdorf. 
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Program   notes  for  Saturday  July  28 

FRANZ  SCHUBERT     1797-1828 

Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     D.  759     'Unfinished' 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

The  world,  discovering  some  forty-three  years  post  facto  a  'master- 
piece', which,  for  all  its  qualities,  seems  but  half  a  symphony,  has 
indulged  in  much  conjecture.  Did  Schubert  break  off  after  the  second 
movement  on  account  of  sudden  failure  of  inspiration,  or  because  he 
was  careless  of  the  work  (which  he  certainly  seems  to  have  been)  and 
did  not  realize  the  degree  of  lyric  rapture  which  he  had  captured  in 
those  two  movements?  Or  perhaps  it  was  because  he  realized  after  a  list- 
less attempt  at  a  scherzo  that  what  he  had  written  was  no  typical  sym- 
phonic opening  movement  and  contrasting  slow  movement,  calling  for 
the  relief  of  a  lively  close,  but  rather  the  rounding  out  of  a  particular 
mood  into  its  full-moulded  expression  —  a  thing  of  beauty  and  com- 
pleteness in  itself.  The  Schubert  who  wrote  the  'Unfinished'  symphony 
was  in  no  condition  of  obedience  to  precept.  He  found  his  own  law 
of  balance  by  the  inner  need  of  his  subject.  There  were  indeed  a  few 
bars  of  a  third  movement.  Professor  Tovey  found  the  theme  for  the 
projected  scherzo  'magnificent',  but  was  distrustful  of  what  the  finale 
might  have  been,  for  Schubert's  existing  finales,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  three,  he  considered  entirely  unworthy  of  such  a  premise.  There 
are  others  who  find  little  promise  in  the  fragment  of  a  scherzo  before 
the  manuscript  breaks  off  and  are  doubtful  whether  any  finale  could 
have  maintained  the  level  of  the  two  great  movements  linked  by  a 
distinctive  mood  and  a  moderate  tempo  into  a  twofold  unity  of  lyricism. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Charles  Munch,  has 
recorded  the  Symphony  no.  8  on  the  RCA  label. 
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GUSTAV  MAHLER     1860-1911 

Das  Lied  von  der  Erde  (The  song  of  the  earth) 

Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Mahler  derived  (and  did  not  hesitate  to  adapt)  his  texts  for  Das  Lied  von 
der  Erde  from  Hans  Bethge's  The  Chinese  flute,  a  German  translation  of 
Chinese  poems  dating  back  something  over  a  millennium.  In  the  Bethge 
version  they  are  already  suffused  with  world-weariness,  but  Mahler 
added  still  more  emphasis  on  the  joys  of  withdrawal  from  the  temporal 
plane  —  sometimes  even  repeating  sentiments  he  had  expressed  in  his 
very  earliest  writings.  Paul  Stefan  puts  it  succinctly:  'A  splendid,  delicate, 
yet  earth-born  perfume  of  melancholy  rises  from  these  pages.  It  is  as 
though  one  had  entered  into  a  kingdom  of  hopelessness,  whose  benumb- 
ing atmosphere  one  cannot  escape.  Mahler  was  so  impressed  by  the 
book  that  he  chose  seven  of  these  poems  and  translated  them  into  his 
language.  He  not  only  clothed  them  with  music;  he  also  remodeled 
Bethge's  words,  as  he  felt  and  needed  them.' 

Five  of  the  six  movements  in  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde  are  settings  of  indi- 
vidual poems.  For  his  finale  Mahler  combined  two  under  an  omnibus 
subtitle  of  his  own  devising,  with  an  intervening  orchestral  interlude. 
The  original  sources  are  as  follows:  nos.  1,  3,  4  and  5  are  from  poems 
by  Li-Tai-Po  (702-763);  no.  2  is  from  a  poem  by  Tschang-Tsi  (c.  800); 
no.  6a  is  from  a  poem  by  Mong-Kao-Yen  (eighth  century);  no.  6b  is 
from  a  poem  by  Wang-Wei.  The  subtitle  invites  comment  for  another, 
quite  unrelated  reason.  Note  that  Mahler,  mindful  of  Beethoven  and 
Bruckner  before  him,  pointedly  eschewed  any  numerical  designation  for 
this  music.  To  be  sure,  he  did  subsequently  compose  a  Symphony  no.  9, 
which  he  was  wont  to  speak  of  mischievously,  perhaps  sardonically,  as 
his  'Tenth'  —  and  chronologically  it  was.  The  terrible  irony  is  that 
Mahler  did  not  live  to  hear  either  of  his  'Ninths';  he  was  six  months  in 
his  grave  when  the  premiere  of  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde  was  given  in 
Munich  on  November  20  1911,  Bruno  Walter  conducting. 
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Walter  has  left  us  an  extremely  ex-post-facto  (1936)  but  nevertheless 
fascinating  account  of  his  impressions  on  first  seeing  the  score  of 
Das  Lied  von  der  Erde.  Remembering  that  he  had  been  a  Mahler 
protege  for  years,  this  report  is  worth  citing  for  its  insights  into  the 
special  nature  of  the  work  by  comparison  to  its  predecessors:  'Can  the 
man  who  reared  the  structure  of  the  Eighth  [symphony]  "in  harmony 
with  the  Everlasting"  be  the  same  as  the  author  of  the  Trinklied  —  the 
man  who  slinks  alone,  in  autumn,  to  the  trusty  place  of  death  in  search 
of  comfort,  who  looks  at  youth  with  the  commiserating  eyes  of  age, 
at  beauty  with  muted  emotion,  who  seeks  to  forget  in  drink  the  sense- 
lessness of  life  and  finally  leaves  it  in  deep  melancholy?  Is  it  the  same 
master  who,  after  his  gigantic  symphonies,  constructs  a  new  form  of 
unity  out  of  six  songs?  He  is  scarcely  the  same  as  a  man  or  as  a  composer. 
All  his  previous  work  had  grown  out  of  his  sense  of  life.  Now  the 
knowledge  that  he  had  serious  heart  trouble  was,  as  with  the  wounded 
Prince  Andrei  in  Tolstoi's  War  and  peace,  breaking  his  inner  hold  on 
life.  The  loosening  of  all  previous  ties  altered  his  entire  outlook.  Das 
Lied  von  der  Erde  is,  in  terms  of  the  sentence  of  Spinoza  .  .  .  written 
sub  specie  mortis.  Earth  is  vanishing;  he  breathes  in  another  air,  a  new 
light  shines  on  him  —  and  so  it  is  a  wholly  new  work  that  Mahler 
wrote:  new  in  its  style  of  composition,  new  in  invention,  in  instru- 
mentation, and  in  the  structures  of  the  various  movements.  It  is  more 
subjective  than  any  of  his  previous  works  [italics  added]  ....  here, 
while  the  world  slowly  sinks  away,  the  "I"  becomes  the  experience 
itself  —  a  limitless  range  of  feeling  opens  for  him  who  soon  will  leave 
this  earth.  Every  note  carries  his  individual  voice;  every  word,  though 
based  on  a  poem  a  thousand  years  old,  is  his  own.' 

A  brief  overview  of  Mahler's  programmatic  layout  may  be  helpful.  It 
should  not  be  untoward  to  say  first  that  the  title  is  not  meant  to  be  taken 
literally.  It  is  not  the  earth  that  sings  in  this  music.  The  work  is  not 
about  nature  at  all.  Rather,  it  attempts  to  sum  up  (there  seems  to  be 
no  less  grandiloquent  way  of  saying  this)  an  artist's  philosophy  of  human 
existence.  To  this  end  the  texts  are  carefully  ordered.  No.  1  is  frankly 
epicurean;  earth  will  endure,  not  man.  No.  2  is  retrospective;  the  old 
poet  despairs  of  finding  love  again,  and  longs  for  rest.  No.  3  reflects 
the  merriment  of  youth  in  the  watery  mirror  of  a  pond.  No.  4  tells  of 
lovers  wandering  through  an  enchanted  landscape.  No.  5  returns  to 
pessimism;  life  is  a  dream,  so  let  us  sleep  the  sleep  of  drunkenness. 
No.  6  finds  the  poet  perceiving  the  world  in  a  deep  sleep,  yearning 
to  find  his  friend  so  that  he  may  bid  him  farewell,  resolving  to  seek 
happiness  away  from  home  no  more,  and  resignedly  awaiting  his  end. 

The  unfoldment  of  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde  is  so  'right'  that  one  shrinks 
from  dissecting  this  exquisite  musical  organism  merely  to  have  its 
internal  perfection  attested.  The  prevailing  tonality,  for  those  who  care, 
is  A  minor;  thus  the  listener  is  not  unprepared  for  the  nakedness  of 
C  major  at  that  point  where  the  final  bars  join  with  infinity.  A  distinctive 
motto  of  three  notes  —  A-G-E,  descending  —  may  be  discerned  in  all 
six  movements,  though  it  is  frequently  elusive  (so  that,  for  example,  an 
inversion  of  it  appears  at  the  outset  of  no.  3). 

Of  course  it  is  no  accident  that  the  textual  glances  backward  to  youth, 
beauty,  and  spring  evoke  an  earlier  Mahler  stylistically.  As  usual  with 
this  master  builder  the  last  movement  is  the  broadest,  synthesizing  all 
that  has  gone  before.  In  the  opening  measures  of  the  finale  yet  another 
metamorphosis  of  the  motto  summons  the  blackest  depths  of  grief. 
At  the  end,  ad  astra  per  ardua,  the  same  music  is  scaling  heavenly 
heights.  How  it  gets  there  can  be  described,  as  a  voyeur  might  have 
described  Venus  de  Milo.  Fortunately,  the  language  of  the  cosmos 
comprises  more  than  words. 
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I.    Tenor  solo 

DAS  TRINKLIED  VOM 


AMMER  DER  ERDE 
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ASK  YOUR  ESIBEB 


120  SOUTH  STREET      445-4846 

II  Block  South 
PITTSF1ELD.  MASS.  of  Berk. Common 


Schon  winkt  cler  Wein  im  gold'nen  Pokale, 
Doch  tnnkt  noch  nicht,  erst  sing'  ich  euch 

ein  Lied! 
Das  Lied  vom  Kummer  soil  auflachend  in 

die  Seele  euch  klingen. 


THE  DRINKING  SONG  OF  EARTH'S 
SORROW 

See  how  it  gleams,  with  golden  enticement 
But  drink  not  yet,  I'll  sing  you  my  song! 
I  sing  of  sorrow,  but  laughter 
Within  your  heart  must  give  answer. 


Wenn  der  Kummer  naht,  When  such  sorrow  comes, 

Liegen  waist  die  Garten  der  Seele.  Dry  is  the  soul,  its  gardens  are  withered, 

Welkt  hin  unci  stirbt  die  Freude,  der  Gesang.  Fading  and  dead  the  pleasure  of  our  song. 

Dunkel  ist  das  Leben,  ist  der  Tod.  Life  is  only  twilight,  so  is  death. 


Herr  dieses  Hauses!  Dein  Keller  birgt  die 

Fi.il le  des  goldenen  Weins! 
Hier  diese  Laute  nenn'  ich  mein! 
Die  Laute  schlagen  und  die  Glaser  leeren, 
Das  sind  die  Dinge,  die  zusammen  passen. 
Ein  voller  Becher  Weins  zur  rechten  Zeit 
Ist  mehr  wert  als  alle  Reiche  dieser  Erde! 
Dunkel  ist  das  Leben,  ist  der  Tod! 


Das  Firmament  blaut  ewig,  und  die  Erde 
Wircl  lange  fest  steh'n  und  aufbluh'n 

im  Lenz. 
Du,  aber,  Mensch,  wie  lang  lebst  denn  du? 
Nicht  hundert  Jahre  darfst  du  dich  ergotzen 
An  all  dem  morschen  Tande  dieser  Erde! 


Seht  clort  hinab!  Im  Mondschein  auf  den 

Grabern 
Hockt  eine  wild  —  gespenstische  Gestalt. 
Ein  AfP  ist's!  Hort  ihr,  wie  sein  Heulen 
Hinausgellt  in  den  siissen  Duft  des  Lebens! 
Jctzt  nehmt  den  Wein!  Jetzt  ist  es  Zeit, 

genossen! 
Leert  eure  gold'nen  Becher  zu  Grund! 
Dunkel  ist  das  Leben,  ist  der  Tod! 


2.  Contralto  solo 

DER  EINSAME  IM  HERBST 
Herbstnebel  wallen  blaulich  uberm  See, 
Vom  Reif  bezogen  stehen  alle  Graser; 
Man  meint,  ein  Kunstler  habe  Staub  von 

Jade 
Uber  die  feinen  BlLiten  ausgestreut. 

Der  siisse  Duft  der  Blumen  ist  verflogen; 
Ein  kalter  Wind  beugt  ihre  Stengel  nieder. 
Bald  werden  die  verwelkten,  gold'nen 

Blatter 
Der  Lotusbliiten  auf  clem  Wasser  zieh'n. 

Mein  Herz  ist  miide.  Meine  kleine  Lampe 
Erlosch  mit  Knistern,  es  gemahnt  mich  an 

den  Schlaf. 
Ich  komm'  zu  dir,  traute  Ruhestatte! 
Ja,  gib  mir  Ruh,  ich  hab'  Erquickung  Not! 

Ich  weine  viel  in  meinen  Einsamkeiten. 
Der  Herbst  in  meinem  Herzen  wahrt  zu 

lange. 
Sonne  der  Liebe,  wi list  du  nie  mehr 

scheinen. 
Urn  meine  bittern  Tranen  mild 

aufzutrocknen? 

3.  Tenor  solo 

VON  DER  JUGEND 

Mitten  in  dem  kleinen  Teiche 
Steht  ein  Pavilion  aus  grunem 
Und  aus  weissem  Porzellan. 


Host,  I  salute  you, 

Your  cellar  hides  a  treasure  of  gold  in  its 

veins, 
But  I  have  a  treasure  of  my  own. 
To  strike  the  lute  and  to  drink  the  winecup 
These  are  the  things  that  best  consort 

together. 
A  brimming  cup  of  wine,  when  hearts  beat 

faint, 
Is  better  than  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
Life  is  only  twilight,  so  is  death. 

The  blue  of  heaven  is  unchanging, 
And  unchanging  the  earth  rolls  onward 
And  blossoms  in  spring. 
But  thou,  O  man,  how  long  livest  thou? 
Why,  not  one  hundred  years  canst  thou  tal 

p/easure 
In  all  the  rotten  fruit  of  life's  long  vanity. 

See  there!  over  there! 

In  the  moonlight,  in  the  churchyard, 

Gibbers  a  ghost  with  evil  in  its  shape. 

It  is  a  monkey!  Hear  him, 

How  his  howling  sounds  strident 

In  our  life's  sweet  scented  morning. 

So  raise  your  cups,  the  time  has  come. 

companions, 
Empty  your  golden  cups  to  the  heel! 
Life  is  only  twilight,  so  is  death. 

THE  LONELY  ONE  IN  AUTUMN 

Grey  autumn  mists  are  drifting  off  the  sea 

And,  touched  with  frost,  the  grass  stands 

stiff  and  brittle 
As  if  some  artist  hand  had  scattered  powde 
Dusting  on  every  leaf  the  finest  jade. 

The  scent  of  summer  flowers  is  forgotten, 
A  chilly  wind  blows  crackling  stalks  togeth 
Soon  will  the  leaves  of  fading  lotus- 
blossoms 
Display  upon  the  pond  their  golden  span. 

I,  too,  feel  weary.  See  my  flick'ring  light 
Burns  low  and  lower,  it  is  time  to  go  to 

sleep. 
I  come  to  you,  truest  house  of  quiet, 
O  give  me  sleep,  for  I  have  need  of  rest. 

My  tears  flow  on  in  lonely  desolation. 
The  autumn  seems  in  my  heart  to  be  eterm. 
O  love's  warm  sunshine,  have  you  gone 

for  ever 
And  will  my  burning  tears  be  never  dried? 


OF  YOUTH 

In  the  water,  on  a  little  island 
All  of  green  and  egg-shell  china, 
Stands  a  dainty  summer-house. 
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Wie  der  Rucken  eines  Tigers 
Wolbt  die  Briicke  sich  aus  Jade 
Zu  dem  Pavilion  hinuber. 

In  dem  Hauschen  sitzen  Freunde, 
Schon  gekleidet,  trinken,  plaudern, 
Manche  schreiben  Verse  nieder. 

Ihre  seidnen  Armel  gleiten 
Ruckwarts,  ihre  seidnen  Mutzen 
Hocken  lustig  tief  im  Nacken. 

Auf  des  kleinen  Teiches  stiller 
Wasserflache  zeigt  sich  alles 
Wunderlich  im  Spiegelbilde. 


Alles  auf  dem  Kopfe  stehend 
In  dem  Pavilion  aus  grunem 
Und  aus  weissem  Porzellan; 

Wie  ein  Halbmond  steht  die  Brucke, 
Umgekehrt  der  Bogen.  Freunde, 
Schon  gekleidet,  trinken,  plaudern. 


4.    Contralto  solo 

VON  DER  SCHONHEIT 

Junge  Madchen  pfliicken  Blumen, 
Pflucken  Lotosblumen  an  dem  Uferrande. 
Zwischen  Biischen  und  Blattern  sitzen  sie, 
Sammeln  Bluten  in  den  Schoss  und  rufen 
Sich  einander  Neckereien  zu. 


Cold'ne  Sonne  webt  um  die  Gestalten, 
Spiegelt  sich  im  blanken  Wasser  wider. 
Sonne  spiegelt  ihre  schlanken  Glieder, 
Ihre  sussen  Augen  wider, 
Und  der  Zephir  hebt  mit  Schmeichelkosen 

das  Gewebe 
Ihrer  Armel  auf,  fuhrt  den  Zauber 
Ihrer  Wohlgerliche  durch  die  Luft. 


O  sieh,  was  tummeln  sich  fur  schone 

Knaben 
Dort  an  dem  Uferrand  auf  mut'gen  Rossen, 
Weit  hin  glanzend  wie  die  Sonnen- 

strahlen; 
Schon  zwischen  dem  Geast  der  grunen 

Weiden 
Trabt  das  jungfrische  Volk  einher! 

Das  Ross  des  einen  wiehert  frohlich  auf, 
Und  scheut,  und  saust  dahin, 
Uber  Blumen,  Graser,  wanken  hin  die  Hufe, 
Sie  zerstampfen  jah  im  Sturm  die  hin- 

gesunk'nen  Bluten, 
Hei!  Wie  flattern  im  Taumel  seine  Mahnen, 
Dampfen  heiss  die  Niistern! 


Like  the  tiger's  back  a-curving 
Springs  the  arch  of  jade  to  cross  it, 
To  this  summer-house  of  dreamland. 

In  the  parlour  friends  are  sitting, 
Clad  in  silk,  and  drinking,  chatting, 
Writing  endless  little  verses. 

How  their  silken  sleeves  are  slipping. 
How  their  silken  caps  sit  perching 
On  those  jolly  heads  a-wagging! 

In  the  tiny,  tiny  pattern's 
Quiet,  quiet  pool  of  water 
See  the  world  reflected  lies 
In  mirror  marvelous. 

All  those  friends  are  topsy-turvy 
In  that  world  of  egg-shell  china, 
In  that  dainty  summer-house. 

Like  a  sickle  moon  the  bridge  is, 

Upside  down  its  arches;  while  the  friends 

In  silk  and  satin,  drink  and  chatter. 


OF  BEAUTY 

See  the  maidens  picking  flowers, 
Picking  lotus  flowers  by  the  grassy  river 

banks. 
In  the  bushes  and  leaves  they  hide 

themselves. 
Gathering  flowers, 
Gather  flowers  in  their  laps 
And  calling  one  to  the  other  in  teasing  fun. 

See  the  sunshine  weaves  a  web  around 

them, 
Mirrors  all  their  laughing  grace  in  water. 
Sunshine  mirrors  all  their  slender  beauty, 
Mirrors  their  sweet  eyes  in  water, 
And  the  winds  of  spring  with  soft  caresses 
Waft  on  high  their  flowing  silken  sleeves, 
Bear  the  magic  of  their  pleasing  odour 

through  the  air. 

O,  see,  a  company  of  lovely  lads 

Comes  riding  along  the  bank  on  prancing 

horses, 
Shining  far  off  like  the  sun  at  noonday; 
See,  through  the  leafy  lanes  of  silvery 

willows 
Trots  that  gallant  young  company! 


The  horse  of  one  of  them  delighted 

Wheels  and  neighs,  curvetting  round; 

Over  all  the  flowers  trample  heavy  hoofbeats, 

As  they  bruise  in  sudden  storm 

The  tender  hidden  blossoms. 

How  their  manes  toss  in  tangled  riot, 

Breathing  fire  from  steaming  nostrils. 


Gold'ne  Sonne  webt  um  die  Gestalten,  See,  the  sunshine  weaves  a  web  around 

Spiegelt  sie  im  blanken  Wasser  wider.  them, 

Und  die  schonste  von  den  Jungfrau'n  sendet  Mirrors  all  their  laughing  grace  in  water. 


Lange  Blicke  ihm  der  Sehnsucht  nach. 
Ihre  stolze  Haltung  ist  nur  Verstellung. 
In  dem  Funkeln  ihrer  grossen  Augen, 
In  dem  Dunkel  ihres  heissen  Blicks 
Schwingt  klagend  noch  die  Erregung  ihres 
Herzens  nach. 


And  the  fairest  of  those  lovely  maidens 
Sends  a  parting  glance  of  longing  love 
(For  her  proud  demeanour  is  all  pretending). 
In  the  sparkle  of  her  lustrous  glances, 
In  the  darkness  of  her  flushing  cheeks, 
That  stabbing  pain  of  love's  awakening 
vibrates  still. 
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FESTIVAL  BOX  OFFICE 
TANGLEWOOD 
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Superb  French  cuisine, 

served  in  a  quiet  country  setting. 

Reservations  necessary. 
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INN 

Route  41,  West  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts  01266 
(413)  274-6580 


The  concert  may  be  over 

But 

The  vibrations  continue 
at  our  piano  and  bar. 

Our  superb  crepes 

and  steaks  are  served 

till  midnight. 


route  seven  stockbridge,  mass. 
(413)  298-4700 


REPRESENTING 
AMERICA'S  FOREMOST 
ARTIST  -  CRAFTSMEN 


RTE.  43 
IN  WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS. 

9-9 
Every  Day 


5.  Tenor  solo 

DER  TRUNKENE  IM  FROHLING 

Wenn  nur  ein  Traum  das  Leben  ist, 
Warum  denn  Miih'  und  Plag'!? 
Ich  trinke,  bis  ich  nicht  mehr  kann, 
Den  ganzen,  lieben  Tag! 

Und  wenn  ich  nicht  mehr  trinken  kann, 
Weil  Kehl'  und  Seele  voll, 
So  tauml'  ich  bis  zu  meiner  Tur 
Und  schlafe  wundervoll! 

Was  hor'  ich  beim  Erwachen?  Horch! 
Ein  Vogel  singt  im  Baum. 
Ich  frag'  ihn,  ob  schon  Friihling  sei. 
Mir  ist  als  wie  im  Traum. 

Der  Vogel  zwitschert:  Ja! 
Der  Lenz  ist  da,  sei  kommen  uber  Nacht! 
Aus  tiefstem  Schauen  lauscht'  ich  auf, 
Der  Vogel  singt  und  lacht! 

Ich  fulle  mir  den  Becher  neu 
Und  leer'  ihn  bis  zum  Grund 
Und  singe,  bis  der  Mond  erglanzt 
Am  schwarzen  Firmament! 

Und  wenn  ich  nicht  mehr  singen  kann, 
So  schlaf  ich  wieder  ein. 
Was  geht  mich  denn  der  Friihling  an!? 
Lasst  mich  betrunken  sein! 

6.  Contralto  solo 
DER  ABSCHIED 

Die  Sonne  scheidet  hinter  dem  Gebirge. 
In  alle  Thaler  steigt  der  Abend  nieder 
Mit  seinen  Schatten,  die  voll  Kuhlung  sind. 
O  sieh!  Wie  eine  Silberbarke  schwebt. 


THE  DRUNKEN  ONE  IN  SPRINGTIME 
Since  life  is  nothing  but  a  dream 
Why  toil  and  sweat  away? 
I  drink  until  my  belly's  full 
And  laugh  the  livelong  day! 

And  when  there's  no  more  room  insicM 
I've  drunk  so  hard  and  deep, 
I  roll  along  to  home  and  bed 
And  sleep  a  lovely  sleep! 

What's  that  I  hear  that  wakes  me?  Hark! 
A  bird  sings  in  the  blue. 
I'll  ask  him  if  the  spring  has  come. 
(My  dream,  has  it  come  true?) 

The  twitters  answer  'Yes,  it's  here!' 
The  spring  is  here  as  fresh  as  anything! 
I  look  and  look  and  listen  hard, 
The  birds  all  laugh  and  sing. 


I  fill  myself  another  glass 
And  drink  with  deep  content, 
And  sing  until  the  moon  lights  up 
The  darkling  firmament. 

When  I'm  too  tired  to  sing  my  songs 
I'll  sleep,  forgetting  pain, 
For  what's  the  silly  spring  to  me? 
Let  me  get  drunk  again! 


FAREWELL 

The  sun  is  setting  out  beyond  the  mount 
And  evening  peace  comes  down  in  ever) 

valley 
And  shadows  lengthen,  bringing  cool  rel 

0  see,  like  some  tall  ship  of  silver  sails. 

The  moon  upon  her  course,  through 
heaven's  blue  sea. 

1  feel  the  stirring  of  some  soft  southwinc 
Behind  the  darkling  pine-wood. 
The  stream  sings  as  it  wanders  through  ( 

twilight, 
As  evening  waxes  the  flowers  grow  pale. 
The  earth  breathes  gently,  full  of  peace 

and  sleep, 
All  our  longings  sleep  at  last. 
Mankind,  grown  weary,  turns  homewarc 
That  in  sleep,  forgotten  joy  and  youth  it 

may  recapture. 

The  birds  with  open  eye  roost  in  the 

branches. 
The  world  now  sleeps. 
The  air  is  cool  within  the  pine-wood's 

shadow 
Here  will  I  stand  and  tarry  for  my  friend 
I  wait  for  him  to  bid  the  last  farewell. 
O  how  I  long,  my  friend,  once  more  to 

see  thee, 
To  share  the  heavenly  beauty  of  this 

evening. 

Wo  bleibst  du?  Du  lasst  mich  lang  allein!  Where  art  thou?  I  have  been  long  alone 
Ich  wandle  auf  und  nieder  mit  meiner  Laute  /  wander  up  and  down  and  make  my  m 
Auf  Wegen,  die  von  weichem  Grase  O'er  pathways  that  are  paved  with  tend 

schwellen.  grasses. 

O  Schonheit!  O  ewigen  Liebens-  O  Beauty,  O  life  of  endless  loving. 

Lebens-trunk'ne  Welt!  Wild  delirious  world. 

[Orchestral  Interlude] 
Er  stieg  vom  Pferd  und  reichte  ihm  den  He  lighted  down  and  proffered  him  the 

Trunk  The  parting  cup. 

Des  Abschieds  dar.  Er  fragte  ihn,  wohin  He  asked  him  whither  he  was  faring 

Er  fiihre  und  auch  warum  es  musste  sein.  And  questioned  why,  why  it  must  need 
Er  sprach,  seine  Stimme  war  umflort:  be  so. 


Der  Mond  am  blauen  Himmelssee  herauf. 
Ich  spure  eines  feinen  Windes  Weh'n 
Hinter  den  dunklen  Fichten! 
Der  Bach  singt  voller  Wohllaut  durch  das 

Dunkel. 
Die  Blumen  blassen  im  Dammerschein. 
Die  Erde  atmet  voll  von  Ruh'  und  Schlaf. 
Alle  Sehnsucht  will  nun  traumen, 
Die  miiden  Menschen  geh'n  heimwarts, 
Um  im  Schlaf  vergess'nes  Gliick 
Und  Jugend  neu  zu  lernen! 


Die  Vogel  hocken  still  in  ihren  Zweigen. 

Die  Welt  schlaft  ein! 

Es  wehet  kiihl  im  Schatten  meiner  Fichten. 

Ich  stehe  hier  und  harre  meines  Freundes; 

Ich  harre  sein  zum  letzten  Lebewohl. 

Ich  sehne  mich,  O  Freund,  an  deiner  Seite 

Die  Schonheit  dieses  Abends  zu  geniessen. 
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Du,  mein  Freund,  He  spoke,  and  his  voice  was  veiled: 

Mir  war  auf  dieser  Welt  das  Gliick  nicht  O  my  friend,  while  I  was  in  this  world 

hold!  My  lot  was  hard. 

Wohin  ich  geh'?  Ich  geh',  ich  wand're  in  die  Where  do  I  go?  I  go,  I  wander  in  the 

Berge.  mountains, 

Ich  suche  Ruhe  fur  mein  einsam  Herz!  /  seek  but  rest,  rest  for  my  lonely  heart. 

Ich  wandle  nach  der  Heimat,  meiner  Statte.  /  journey  to  my  homeland,  to  my  haven. 

Ich  werde  niemals  in  die  Feme  schweifen.  /  shall  no  longer  seek  the  far  horizon. 

Still  ist  mein  Herz  und  harret  seiner  Stunde!  My  heart  is  still  and  waits  for  its  deliverance. 

Die  liebe  Erde  alluberall  bJuht  auf  im  Lenz  The  lovely  earth,  all,  everywhere, 

und  grunt  Revives  in  spring  and  blooms  anew, 

Aufs  neu!  Alluberall  und  ewig  blauen  Licht  All,  everywhere  and  ever,  ever, 

die  Fernen,  Shines  the  blue  horizon, 
Ewig  .  .  .  ewig.  .  .  .  !  Ever  .  .  .  ever  .  .  . 

English  translation  by  Steuart  Wilson 
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COMING  EVENTS  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

Details  of  next  week's  concerts  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  events 
open  to  the  public,  are  included  on  a  special  information 
sheet,  which  is  available  at  the  entrances  to  the  Tangle- 
wood  grounds. 


Peg  Biscotti 

REAL  ESTATE 
BROKER 

Division  Street 

Great  Barrington,  Mass.     01230 

Phone  413/  528-4215 

.  .95  year  old  Colonial,  10  rooms,  2 
acres  with  heated  pool  -  $58,000. 

..23    acres    with    view,    5    room 
ranch  plus  barn  -  $70,000. 

MANY  OTHER  ATTRACTIVE 
LISTINGS  ..  $30,000  AND  UP. 


Program   notes  for  Sunday  July  29 


HANCOCK 
SHAKER  VILLAGE 


9:30  to  5 

Adults  $1.50  -  Children  50{ 

Lunch  Shop 

Tenth  Kitchen  Festival  Aug.  6-11 

James  Beard  and  Cookbook  Authors 

Lectures 

Routes  20  and  41 

5  miles  west  of  Pittsfield 


JOAQUIN  TURINA     1882-1949 

La  oracion  del  torero  (The  bullfighter's  prayer) 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 


DON'T  COME  TO  THE 
COUNTRY,  TO  DINE 
IN  THE  CITY! 


Joaquin  Turina  was  a  close  contemporary  of  the  more  famous  Manuel 
de  Falla.  Born  in  Seville,  the  capital  of  Andalucia,  Turina  studied  first  in 
his  home  town,  then  went  to  Madrid,  where  his  teacher  (also  Falla's) 
was  Jose  Trago.  He  preceded  Falla  to  Paris  by  two  years,  arriving  in 
1905.  He  remained  there  until  1914,  studying  composition  at  the  Schola 
Cantorum  with  Vincent  d'lndy,  and  piano  with  Moritz  Moszkowski.  In 
one  of  his  autobiographical  sketches  Turina  wrote  how  after  the  pre- 
miere in  1907  of  his  first  published  work,  the  G  minor  Piano  quintet, 
he  went  out  to  celebrate  with  Albeniz  and  Falla.  During  the  conversation 
at  the  cafe  on  the  rue  Royale  where  they  ate,  he  'realized  that  music 
should  be  an  art,  and  not  a  diversion  for  the  frivolity  of  women  and  the 
dissipation  of  men.  We  were  three  Spaniards  gathered  together  in  that 
corner  of  Paris  and  it  was  our  duty  to  fight  bravely  for  the  national 
music  of  our  country.'  Like  Falla,  Turina  was  a  familiar  figure  in  the 
circle  which  included  Debussy,  Dukas,  Ravel  and  Florent  Schmitt. 

Turina  moved  back  to  Madrid  the  year  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  and 
won  immediate  success  with  his  first  pieces  for  orchestra,  which  showed 
the  influence  both  of  the  folk  music  of  Andalucia  and  of  Debussy's  im- 
pressionism. After  1920  Turina  turned  mainly  to  music  on  a  smaller 
scale:  he  wrote  much  chamber  music,  many  songs,  and  music  for  guitar 
during  the  twenties  and  early  thirties.  He  is  remembered  especially  for 
the  wealth  of  his  music  for  piano  solo,  pictorially  evocative  vignettes 
of  the  Spanish  country  and  the  dances  of  its  people. 

During  the  Civil  War  Turina  remained  in  Madrid,  often  taking  refuge 
from  the  martial  atmosphere  by  playing  chamber  music  at  the  home  of 
his  friend,  the  British  Vice-Consul.  In  the  final  years  of  his  life,  having 
given  up  composing,  he  surrounded  himself  with  pupils.  His  last  ap- 
pearances in  public  took  place  in  1945. 
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L'oracion  del  torero,  written  originally  for  string  quartet,  but  customarily 
played  by  string  orchestra,  dates  from  1925.  In  one  continuous  move- 
ment, the  piece  varies  from  the  coolly  tranquil  to  the  hotly  rhythmic. 
After  a  softly  shimmering  introduction,  the  mood  becomes  gradually 
more  excited.  There  is  a  flowing  melody  which  leads  to  a  stormy  climax. 
A  reprise  of  the  melodic  material  brings  The  bullfighter's  prayer  to  a 
peaceful  end. 


BELA  BARTOK     1881-1945 
Piano  concerto  no.  2 
Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Bartok  himself  introduced  this  concerto  at  Frankfurt  in  January  of  1933, 
Hans  Rosbaud  conducting,  and  the  work  caught  on  at  once.  Within 
the  season  it  was  performed  at  Amsterdam,  London,  Vienna,  Stockholm, 
Strassburg,  Wintherthur,  Budapest  and  Zurich.  In  the  Swiss  metropolis 
the  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung  was  rhapsodic: 

'Original  forces,  hardly  existent  up  to  now  in  European  music,  break  out 
in  the  earnest  first  movement — accompanied  exclusively  by  wind  instru- 
ments— into  an  elemental  Allegro  barbaro;  but  it  is  controlled  force.  A 
world  of  higher  spiritual  order,  wonderful  plasticity  and  clarity  of  form, 
is  built  in  the  slow  movement  from  strict  alternation  of  piano-recitative 
(with  kettledrum)  and  muted  string  sound.  And  what  deep  originality  in 
the  shaping  of  the  presto  middle  section,  what  abundance  of  fantasy  in 
the  demonic  finale!  This  piano  concerto  numbers  among  the  most 
important,  the  strongest  works  of  new  music' 

Because  the  composer  was  himself  a  virtuoso  pianist,  the  solo  instru- 
ment instantly  assumes  command  of  the  Second  concerto.  It  holds  the 
reins  for  all  but  twenty-some  measures  of  the  opening  movement.  The 
strings,  oddly  enough,  are  silent  throughout.  Thematically  there  is 
ingenuity,  if  not  abundance:  a  first-theme  complex  of  three  motives 
that  are  fragmented  in  descending  fifths,  a  pair  of  brief  transitional 
motives,  and  a  second  theme  that  enters  tranquillo  with  the  hands 
arpeggiating  in  contrary  motion.  The  second  movement,  in  ternary  form, 
is  half  an  Adagio  and  half  a  Scherzo.  The  piano  again  predominates, 
busily  in  the  reflective  pages  and  breathlessly  in  the  faster  sections.  The 
finale  is  an  elaborate  rondo,  slyly  constructed  on  rhythmic  transforma- 
tions of  the  first-movement  thematic  material. 

Not  the  least  interesting  thing  about  the  Second  concerto  is  that  its 
harmonies  are  not  so  startling  as  those  to  be  found  in  either  the  fourth 
or  fifth  of  the  string  quartets,  which  respectively  precede  and  follow  it 
in  the  Bartok  catalogue.  There  is  a  strong  polyphonic  feeling,  and  dia- 
tonic modes  predominate:  C  major  in  the  middle  movement  and  C 
major  elsewhere.  Thus  the  work  looks  both  forward  and  backward 
stylistically.  The  biographer  Halsey  Stevens  describes  it  as  'lying.  .  .  . 
between  the  scores  of  the  1920s  and  the  harvest  of  Bartok's  final  decade. 
None  can  deny  its  heterogeneities;  but  it  marks  indisputably  the  direc- 
tion of  the  composer's  path.' 

copyright  ©  1970  by  James  Lyons 


JOHANNES   BRAHMS     1833-1897 
Symphony  no.  4  in  E  minor     op.  98 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

When  Brahms  returned  to  Vienna  at  the  end  of  September  1885,  Max 
Kalbeck  sat  with  him  over  a  cup  of  coffee  and  pressed  him  as  far  as 
he  dared  for  news  about  the  musical  fruits  of  the  past  summer.  He 
asked  as  a  leading  question  whether  there  might  be  a  quartet.  '  "Cod 
forbid,"  said  Brahms,  according  to  Kalbeck's  account  in  his  biography, 
"I  have  not  been  so  ambitious.  I  have  put  together  only  a  few  bits 
in  the  way  of  polkas  and  waltzes.  If  you  would  like  to  hear  them,  I'll 
play  them  for  you."  I  went  to  open  the  piano.  "No,"  he  protested, 
"let  it  alone.  It  is  not  so  simple  as  all  that.  We  must  get  hold  of  Nazi." 
He   meant   Ignaz   Brull   and   a   second   piano.   Now   I    realized   that  an 
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important  orchestral  work,  probably  a  symphony,  was  afoot,  but  I 
was  afraid  to  ask  anything  more  for  I  noticed  that  he  already  regretted 
having  let  his  tongue  run  so  far. 

'A  few  days  later  he  invited  me  to  an  Ehrbar  evening  —  a  musical 
gathering  in  the  piano  warerooms  of  Friedrich  Ehrbar.  There  I  found 
Hanslick,  Billroth,  Brahms,  Hans  Richter,  C.  F.  Pohl,  and  Gustav 
Dompke.  While  Brahms  and  Brull  played,  Hanslick  and  Billroth  turned 
the  manuscript  pages.  Dompke  and  I,  together  with  Richter,  read 
from  the  score,  ft  was  just  as  it  had  been  two  years  before  at  the 
trying-out  of  the  Third  symphony,  and  yet  it  was  quite  different.  After 
the  wonderful  allegro,  one  of  the  most  substantial,  but  also  four- 
square and  concentrated  of  Brahms'  movements,  I  waited  for  one  of 
those  present  to  break  out  with  at  least  a  Bravo.  I  did  not  feel  impor- 
tant enough  to  raise  my  voice  before  the  older  and  more  famous  friends 
of  the  master.  Richter  murmured  something  in  his  blond  beard  which 
might  have  passed  for  an  expression  of  approval;  Brull  cleared  his 
throat  and  fidgeted  about  in  his  chair.  The  others  stubbornly  made  no 
sound,  and  Brahms  himself  said  nothing  to  break  the  paralyzed  silence. 
Finally  Brahms  growled  out,  "Na,  denn  mann  weiter!"  —  the  sign  to 
continue:  whereupon  Hanslick  uttered  a  heavy  sigh  as  if  he  felt  that 
he  must  unburden  himself  before  it  was  too  late,  and  said  quickly, 
"The  whole  movement  gave  me  the  impression  of  two  people  pum- 
melling each  other  in  a  frightful  argument."  Everyone  laughed,  and 
the  two  continued  to  play.  The  strange-sounding,  melody-laden  andante 
impressed  me  favorably,  but  again  brought  no  comment,  nor  could  I 
bring  myself  to  break  this  silence  with  some  clumsy  banality.' 

Kalbeck,  who  had  borne  nobly  with  Brahms  up  to  this  point,  found 
the  scherzo  'unkempt  and  heavily  humorous',  and  the  finale  a  splendid 
set  of  variations  which  nevertheless  in  his  opinion  had  no  place  at  .the 
end  of  a  symphony.  But  he  kept  his  counsel  for  the  moment,  and  the 
party  broke  up  rather  lamely  with  little  said.  When  he  met  Brahms 
the  next  day  it  was  clear  that  the  composer  had  been  taken  aback  by 
this  reception  of  his  score.  '  "Naturally  I  noticed  yesterday  that  the 
symphony  didn't  please  you  and  I  was  much  troubled.  If  people  like 
Billroth,  Hanslick,  or  you  others  do  not  like  my  music,  who  can  be 
expected  to  like  it?"  "I  don't  know  what  Hanslick  and  Billroth  may 
think  of  it,"  I  answered,  "for  I  haven't  said  a  word  to  them.  I  only 
know  that  if  I  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  the  composer  of  such 
a  work,  and  could  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  had  put 
three  such  splendid  movements  together,  I  would  not  be  disturbed. 
If  it  were  for  me  to  say,  I  would  take  the  scherzo  with  its  sudden  main 
theme  and  banal  second  thoughts  and  throw  it  in  the  wastebasket, 
while  the  masterly  chaconne  would  stand  on  its  own  as  a  set  of 
variations,  leaving  the  remaining  two  movements  to  find  more  suitable 
companions."  '  Kalbeck  was  surprised  at  his  own  temerity  in  venturing 
so  far  with  the  sensitive  and  irascible  composer,  and  waited  for  the 
heavens  to  descend,  but  Brahms  received  this  judgment  meekly,  only 
protesting  that  the  piano  could  give  no  adequate  idea  of  the  scherzo, 
which  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  keyboard,  and  that  Beetho- 
ven in  the  Eroica  and  elsewhere  had   made  use  of  a  variation  finale. 

The  Fourth  symphony  was  greeted  at  its  first  performances  with  a 
good  deal  of  the  frigidity  which  Brahms  had  feared.  The  composer 
was  perforce  admired  and  respected.  The  symphony  was  praised- — 
with  reservations.  It  was  actually  warmly  received  at  Leipzig,  where 
there  was  a  performance  at  the  Gewandhaus  on  February  18  1886.  In 
Vienna,  where  the  symphony  was  first  heard  by  the  Philharmonic  under 
Richter,  on  January  17,  it  was  different.  'Though  the  symphony  was 
applauded  by  the  public,'  writes  Florence  May,  'and  praised  by  all 
but  the  inveterately  hostile  section  of  the  press,  it  did  not  reach  the 
hearts  of  the  Vienna  audience  in  the  same  unmistakable  manner  as  its 
two  immediate  predecessors,  both  of  which  had  made  a  more  striking 
impression  on  a  first  hearing  in  Austria  than  the  First  symphony  in 
C  minor'  (apparently  Vienna  preferred  major  symphonies!).  Even  in 
Meiningen,  where  the  composer  conducted  the  Symphony  with  Biilow's 
orchestra,  the  reception  was  mixed.  It  took  time  and  repetition  to 
disclose  its  great  qualities. 

There  are  two  recordings  available  of  the  Fourth  symphony  on  the  RCA 
label  made  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra:  the  earlier  is  conducted 
by  Charles  Munch,  the  more  recent  by  Erich  Leinsdorf. 
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THE  CONDUCTORS 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG,  Music  Director  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  who  retired 
from  the  post  of  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  at  the  end  of  last  sea- 
son, was  born  in  Cologne.  Graduating 
from  the  Conservatory  of  his  native  city 
in  1920,  he  became  assistant  to  Otto 
Klemperer  at  the  Cologne  Opera.  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
company's  principal  conductors.  He  was 
engaged  as  first  conductor  of  the  German 
Theatre  at  Prague  in  1925,  becoming 
Opera  director  two  years  later.  In  1929 
he  was  invited  to  Frankfurt  as  music  di- 
rector of  the  Opera  and  of  the  famous 
Museum-concerts.  There  he  conducted 
many  contemporary  operas  for  the  first 
time,  one  of  which  was  Berg's  Wozzeck; 
he  also  directed  the  world  premieres  of 
Weill's  Mahagonny,  Schoenberg's  Von 
Heute  auf  Morgen  and  George  Antheil's 
Transatlantic.  During  this  period  he  was 
a  regular  guest  conductor  of  the  Berlin 
State  Opera. 

The  Nazis  dismissed  Mr  Steinberg  from 
his  posts  in  1933,  and  he  then  founded 
the  Jewish  Culture  League  in  Frankfurt, 
and  under  its  auspices  conducted  con- 
certs and  opera  for  Jewish  audiences.  He 
later  did  similar  work  for  the  Jewish  com- 
munity in  Berlin.  He  left  Germany  in  1936. 
He  was  co-founder  with  Bronislav  Huber- 
man  of  the  Palestine  Orchestra  (now  the 
Israel  Philharmonic),  becoming  its  first 
conductor  after  the  inaugural  concert, 
which  was  directed  in  December  1936  by 
Arturo  Toscanini.  Mr  Steinberg  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1938,  at  Toscanini's 
invitation,  to  assist  in  the  formation  and 
training  of  the  NBC  Symphony  Orchestra. 
During  his  time  as  Associate  Conductor 
of  the  NBC  Symphony  Mr  Steinberg  ap- 
peared as  a  guest  conductor  from  coast 
to  coast  both  with  the  major  symphony 
orchestras  and  with  the  San  Francisco 
Opera.  He  became  music  director  of  the 
Buffalo  Philharmonic  in  1945,  and  seven 
years  later  was  engaged  as  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  with 
whom  he  now  has  a  lifetime  contract. 

Between  1958  and  1960  Mr  Steinberg 
traveled  regularly  between  Pittsburgh  and 
London,  while  he  served  as  music  direc- 
tor of  the  London  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra. In  the  1964-1965  season  he  appeared 
as  guest  conductor  with  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  in  New  York.  The  Orchestra  in 
Pittsburgh  has  become  under  his  direc- 
tion one  of  the  foremost    in  the  country. 


In  1964  he  and  the  Orchestra  made  a 
three-month  tour  of  Europe  and  the 
Near  East  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
Department's  office  of  Cultural  Presenta- 
tions, a  journey  covering  25,000  miles  in 
fourteen  countries  and  including  50 
concerts. 

Later  in  1964  Mr  Steinberg  became  prin- 
cipal guest  conductor  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  and  directed  concerts  for 
twelve  weeks  during  several  winter  sea- 
sons. In  the  summer  of  1965  he  conducted 
the  Orchestra  during  the  first  week  of  its 
free  concerts  in  the  parks  of  New  York 
City.  The  performance  of  Beethoven's 
Ninth  symphony  in  Central  Park,  which 
opened  the  series,  attracted  an  audience 
of  more  than  75,000.  Mr  Steinberg  has 
also  had  extensive  engagements  in 
Europe,  and  during  the  summer  of  1967 
he  conducted  many  of  the  concerts  given 
during  its  tour  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Israel  Philharmonic,  the  orchestra  with 
which  he  had  been  so  closely  associated 
thirty  years  earlier. 

Under  Mr  Steinberg's  leadership  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  continued  its  steady  prog- 
ress as  one  of  the  foremost  musical  or- 
ganizations of  the  world.  He  led  concerts 
not  only  here  in  Boston,  in  New  York,  at 
Tanglewood,  and  in  many  other  Ameri- 
can cities,  but  also  in  the  musical  cen- 
ters of  England,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy, 
Spain  and  France.  His  recordings  with  the 
Orchestra  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon 
and  RCA  labels,  together  with  telecast 
and  broadcast  performances  under  his 
leadership,  reached  millions  all  over  the 
world. 

Mr  Steinberg  appeared  as  guest  conduc- 
tor with  the  Boston  Symphony  on  many 
occasions  during  the  past  season  in  Bos- 
ton and  New  York.  During  the  spring  he 
led  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony's  tour  to 
Japan,  conducting  concerts  in  Tokyo,  No- 
goya  and  Yahata,  and  at  the  Osaka  Music 
Festival. 


RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  DE  BURGOS  appeared 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  most  recently 
during  1971.  Musical  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Orchestra  in  Madrid,  a  post  he  has 
held  for  more  than  ten  years,  he  has 
been  guest  conductor  with  many  of  the 
world's  leading  orchestras.  He  was  born 
in  September  1933  in  Burgos,  Spain, 
studied  at  the  Bilbao  Conservatory,  and 
later  at  the  Madrid  Conservatory.  Finish- 
ing his  training  in  Munich,  he  graduated 


with  highest  honors,  and  was  awarded 
the  Richard  Strauss  prize,  the  first  to  be 
given  to  an  orchestral  conductor.  In  1959 
Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos  became  the 
Musical  Director  of  the  Bilbao  Symphony, 
becoming  the  youngest  conductor  in 
Spain.  Among  the  other  orchestras  which 
he  has  conducted  are  the  London  Sym- 
phony, the  New  Philharmonia  of  London, 
the  London  Philharmonic,  the  two  lead- 
ing orchestras  in  Paris,  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic, the  Orchestra  of  the  Colon  in 
Buenos  Aires,  the  Stuttgart  Orchestra,  the 
Tonhalle  of  Zurich,  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra, the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the 
Chicago  Symphony,  the  Cleveland  Or- 
chestra, the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the 
Toronto  Symphony,  the  Montreal  Sym- 
phony and  the  Washington  National  Sym- 
phony. His  many  recordings  are  on  the 
Angel  and  London  labels. 


THE  SOLOISTS 


PETER  LAGGER,  born  in  Switzerland  of 
Russian  and  Italian  forebears,  made  his 
debut  in  the  United  States  in  the  fall  of 
1969:  he  sang  the  roles  of  Hagen  in  Die 
Gotterdammerung,  Rocco  in  Fidelio  and 
Sarastro  in  The  magic  flute  with  the  San 
Francisco  Opera.  Other  American  en- 
gagements have  included  appearances 
with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the 
Washington  National  Symphony,  and  the 
New  York  City  Opera.  In  Europe  Peter 
Lagger  has  sung  with  the  major  opera 
companies.  In  1963  he  became  leading 
bass  of  the  Berlin  Opera,  and  since  then 
he  has  sung  at  the  important  opera 
houses  of  Vienna,  Munich,  Hamburg, 
Paris,  Rome,  Barcelona  and  Geneva.  He 
has  also  been  a  regular  guest  at  many  of 
the  world's  leading  operatic  festivals,  and 
has  been  heard  in  concert  at  the  festivals 
of  Lucerne,  Tokyo,  Monte  Carlo  and  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Peter  Lagger  made  his  debut 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  last  week- 
end, singing  in  the  performance  of 
Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony,  directed  by 
Eugene  Ormandy. 


MALCOLM  FRAGER,  who  has  appeared 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
many  occasions  in  Boston,  New  York  and 
here  at  Tanglewood,  studied  with  Carl 
Friedberg,  and  made  his  debut  at  Town 
Hall  before  he  was  twenty.  He  won  sev- 
eral   important    musical    prizes   while   he 
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studied  languages  at  Columbia  University, 
where  he  graduated  magna  cum  laude. 
In  1959  Malcolm  Frager  won  the  Leven- 
tritt  Award  in  New  York,  and  the  first 
prize  at  the  Queen  Elisabeth  of  Belgium 
International  Piano  Competition  in  Brus- 
sels. The  same  year  he  played  for  the 
first  time  with  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic. 

During  the  years  since,  he  has  given 
recitals  and  performed  with  orchestras 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  including 
South  America,  Europe,  the  USSR,  Japan, 
Australia  and  North  America.  Among  the 
orchestras  which  have  invited  him  to 
appear  are  the  Royal  Philharmonic,  the 
London  Symphony,  the  BBC  Orchestra, 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
and  the  American  Symphony.  Malcolm 
Frager  has  given  many  duo-recitals  with 
Vladimir  Ashkenazy,  has  given  the  first 
performances  in  modern  times  of  the 
original  versions  of  the  Schumann  A 
minor  and  Tchaikovsky  B  flat  minor  con- 
certos, and  has  made  many  recordings 
for  RCA,  London,  Soviet  Grammophone 
and  other  companies. 

Malcolm  Frager  will  appear  again  at  this 
year's  Berkshire  Festival  on  Sunday  August 
5;  he  will  be  soloist  in  the  Orchestra's 
performance  of  the  Piano  concerto  no.  2 
by  Brahms,  conducted  by  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas. 


MIRIAM  FRIED  has  recently  returned 
from  Israel,  where  she  played  fourteen 
concerts  with  the  Israel  Philharmonic. 
Born  in  Rumania  in  1946,  she  went  with 
her  family  to  Israel  two  years  later.  She 
studied  in  Tel  Aviv  with  Alice  Fenyves,  in 
Geneva  with  Norand  Fenyves,  and  in  this 
country  with  Joseph  Gingold  and  Ivan 
Galamian.  She  made  her  New  York  debut 
in  1964  at  Carnegie  Hall,  then  two  years 
later  won  first  prize  in  the  Queen  Elisa- 
beth of  Belgium  International  Competi- 
tion. Since  that  time  Miriam  Fried  has 
appeared  at  the  Holland  Festival,  giving 
concerts  with  the  Rotterdam  and  Amster- 
dam Philharmonics,  and  has  played  with 
other  major  orchestras  in  Europe  and 
North  America,  among  them  the  Royal 
Philharmonic,  the  BBC  Orchestra,  the 
Menuhin  Festival  Orchestra,  the  Los  An- 
geles Philharmonic,  the  Pittsburgh  Sym- 
phony,   the    Seattle    Symphony,    the 


Montreal  Symphony,  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra, the  Cincinnati  Symphony  and  the 
Detroit  Symphony.  She  has  also  toured 
in  Australia,  and  worked  for  three  sum- 
mers at  the  Marlboro  Festival  in  Vermont. 
Miriam  Fried  appears  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  for  the  first  time  this  weekend. 


JAMES  KING,  who  made  his  first,  appear- 
ance with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra last  year  in  performances  of  Act  two 
of  Tristan  und  Isolde,  directed  by  Wil- 
liam Steinberg,  was  born  in  Dodge  City, 
Kansas.  After  studies  of  the  violin  and 
piano  as  a  boy,  he  took  vocal  lessons  at 
high  school.  Preparatory  work  in  Loui- 
siana led  to  a  move  to  New  York  City, 
and  study  with  Martial  Singher.  In  1961 
James  King  won  the  American  Opera 
auditions  in  Cincinnati,  which  carried  as 
a  prize  engagements  in  Florence  and 
Milan.  After  making  his  European  debut 
in  those  cities,  he  auditioned  at  the 
Deutsche  Oper  in  Berlin,  and  was  im- 
mediately offered  the  position  of  leading 
dramatic  tenor.  Karl  Bohm  engaged  him 
for  the  Salzburg  Festival,  and  later  for 
productions  of  operas  by  Richard  Strauss. 
In  1963  James  King  toured  to  Japan  with 
the  Berlin  Opera  under  Bohm's  direction. 
He  made  his  debut  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  in  Fidelio  in  1966,  and  has  since 
sung  there  the  leading  roles  in  Die  Frau 
ohne  Schatten,  Elektra,  Lohengrin,  Turan- 
dot,  Carmen,  Der  fliegende  Hollander, 
and  Die  Meistersinger.  In  Europe,  James 
King  has  also  appeared  in  the  opera 
houses  of  Munich,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  at 
the  Royal  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden, 
in  Vienna,  Paris,  Rome,  Perugia,  Dresden 
and  Budapest,  and  at  the  Salzburg  and 
Bayreuth  Festivals.  He  has  sung  in  this 
country  with  the  San  Francisco  Opera, 
and  in  Cincinnati  and  Philadelphia.  His 
many  recordings  are  on  the  Deutsche 
Grammophon,  London,  RCA,  Angel, 
Eurodisc  and  Electrola  labels. 


LIU  CHOOKASIAN  first  came  to  prom- 
inence when  she  appeared  with  the  Chi- 
cago Symphony  under  Bruno  Walter's 
direction.  She  was  immediately  re- 
engaged for  a  performance  of  Mahler's 
Symphony  no.  2,  and  shortly  afterwards 
made  her  operatic  debut  in  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  as  Adalgisa.  After  hearing  a  tape 


of  the  Norma  performance  Thomas  Schip- 
pers  engaged  her  for  the  Festival  of  two 
worlds  at  Spoleto  and  for  appearances 
with  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  The 
following  year,  1962,  Lili  Chookasian 
made  her  debut  at  the  Metropolitan  in 
La  gioconda. 

Since  that  time  she  has  appeared  regu- 
larly at  the  Metropolitan  in  new  and 
classic  operas,  The  last  savage,  Eugen 
Onegin,  Falstaff,  Der  fliegende  Hollander 
and  Peter  Crimes,  to  name  a  few.  She 
has  also  performed  with  the  New  York 
City  Opera  the  title  role  in  The  medium. 
She  sings  recitals  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  has  appeared  with 
many  of  the  world's  leading  orchestras, 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  Los  An- 
geles Philharmonic,  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  and  the  Toronto  Symphony 
among  them.  During  recent  seasons  she 
has  sung  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Buenos 
Aires,  at  the  Robin  Hood  Dell,  and  at 
the  Ravinia,  Gulbenkian  (Portugal)  and 
Salzburg  Easter  Festivals,  as  well  as  with 
the  San  Francisco  and  Metropolitan  Op- 
era companies.  Lili  Chookasian  has  sung 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  on  several 
occasions,  and  took  part  in  the  Orches- 
tra's recording  for  RCA  of  Verdi's  Requ- 
iem,  directed  by  Erich  Leinsdorf.  Her 
other  recordings  are  on  the  Columbia 
and  Deutsche  Grammophon  labels. 


CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH,  who  has  ap- 
peared with  the  Boston  Symphony  on 
several  occasions  in  recent  seasons  here 
at  Tanglewood,  in  Boston  and  on  the 
Orchestra's  tour  to  Europe,  was  born  in 
Breslau,  Germany.  As  a  boy  he  won  many 
important  competitions,  then  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five  the  Clara  Haskil  Prize. 
From  that  time  his  career  was  assured. 
He  has  appeared  with  the  leading  or- 
chestras of  Europe  and  North  America, 
among  them  the  Berlin  Philharmonic, 
the  Concertgebouw  of  Amsterdam,  the 
Paris  Lamoureux,  the  London  Symphony, 
the  Tonhalle  of  Zurich,  the  Munich  Phil- 
harmonic, the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the 
Chicago  Symphony,  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony, the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony  and  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra.  Christoph  Eschenbach 
has  also  toured  in  South  America,  Scan- 
dinavia, the  Near  East  and  Japan.  Last 
year  he  made  his  debut  as  conductor, 
directing  a  concert  of  the  Hamburg  Sym- 
phony. He  has  made  many  solo  and  con- 
certo records  for  Deutsche  Grammophon. 
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conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony  'Mathis  der  Maler'  ) 

Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass ) 


conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 
Le  roi  d'etoiles 

conducted  by  SEIJI   OZAWA 

THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  firebird 

conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 


THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 


DG/2530  246 


DG/2530  252 


RCA  VCS  7099 


RCA   LSC  3304 


RCA   LSC  3317 
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conducted   by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 

album  includes  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 

with  Artur  Rubinstein  RCA  LSC  3305 


conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the 'New  World' symphony  of  Dvorak       RCA  LSC  3315 
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TANGLEWOOD 


Opposite  the  Lion  Gate  stands  a  small  red  cottage,  a  replica  of  the 
building  where  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  took  up  residence  in  1848.  At 
that  time  the  cottage  stood  on  the  borders  of  Tanglewood,  the  estate 
of  a  wealthy  banker  and  merchant  from  Boston,  William  Aspinwall 
Tappan.  The  beauty  of  the  Berkshire  hills  and  valleys  must  have  helped 
to  inspire  Tanglewood  Tales;  certainly  the  countryside,  the  climate  and 
the  closeness  to  New  York  and  Boston  attracted  distinguished  residents, 
builders  of  magnificent  houses,  where  one  could  escape  the  hubbub  of 
city  life. 


Many  of  them  were  lovers  of  music,  and  in  the  summer  of  1934  there 
were  organized  three  outdoor  concerts  at  one  of  the  estates  in  Inter- 
laken,  a  mile  or  two  from  Tanglewood.  The  performances  were  given 
by  members  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  conducted  by  Henry  Hadley. 
This  experiment  was  so  successful  that  during  the  following  months 
the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  was  incorporated,  and  the  series 
was  repeated  in  1935. 

The  Festival  committee  then  invited  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
to  take  part  the  next  summer.  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  Orchestra's 
first  concert  in  the  Berkshires  in  a  tent  at  'Holmwood',  a  former  Vander- 
bilt  estate  —  today  Foxhollow  School.  About  5,000  people  attended 
each  of  the  three  concerts. 


.  .*• 


In  the  winter  of  1936  the  owners  of  Tanglewood,  Mrs  Gorham  Brooks 
and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall  Tappan,  descendants  of  William  Tappan, 
offered  the  estate  —  210  acres  of  lawns  and  meadows  —  with  the 
buildings,  as  a  gift  to  Dr  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony.  It 
was  gratefully  accepted,  and  on  August  12  1937  the  largest  crowd  in 
the  Festival's  history  assembled  in  a  tent  for  the  first  concert  at  Tangle- 
wood—  a  program  of  music  by  Wagner.  As  Koussevitzky  began  to 
conduct  'The  ride  of  the  Valkyries',  a  fierce  storm  erupted.  The  roar 
of  the  thunder  and  the  heavy  splashing  of  the  rain  on  the  tent  totally 
overpowered  Wagner's  heavy  orchestration.  Three  times  Koussevitzky 
stopped  the  Orchestra,  three  times  he  resumed  as  there  were  lulls  in 
the  storm.  Since  some  of  the  players'  instruments  were  damaged  by 
water,  the  second  half  of  the  program  had  to  be  changed. 

As  the  concert  came  to  its  end,  Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  a  leading 
light  in  the  foundation  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  mounted 
the  stage  and  addressed  the  audience:  'The  storm  has  proved  con- 
clusively the  need  for  a  shed.  We  must  raise  the  $100,000  necessary  to 
build.'  The  response  was  immediate.  Plans  for  the  Music  Shed  were 
drawn  up  by  the  eminent  architect  Eliel  Saarinen  and  modified  by 
Josef  Franz  of  Stockbridge,  who  also  directed  construction,  and  the 
building  was  miraculously  completed  on  June  16  1938,  a  month  ahead 
of  schedule.  Seven  weeks  later  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  inaugural 
concert  —  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony. 
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By  1941  the  annual  Festival  had  already  broadened  so  widely  in  size  and 
scope  as  to  attract  nearly  100,000  visitors  during  the  summer.  The 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber  Music  Hall  and  several  small  studios 
had  been  built,  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  had  been  established. 


Tanglewood  today  has  an  annual  attendance  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
during  the  eight-week  season.  In  addition  to  the  twenty-four  regular 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  the  Orchestra  gives  a  weekly  Open 
rehearsal  on  Saturday  mornings  to  benefit  the  Pension  Fund,  there  are 
Boston  Pops  concerts,  there  are  the  Festival  of  Contemporary  music, 
sponsored  in  co-operation  with  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard, 
and  almost  daily  concerts  by  the  gifted  musicians  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center.  Tanglewood  remains  unique:  nowhere  else  in  the  world  is 
there  such  a  wealth  of  artistic  activity,  nowhere  else  can  music  be  heard 
in  surroundings  of  such  incomparable  beauty. 
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THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Henry  Lee  Higginson,  soldier,  philanthro- 
pist and  amateur  musician,  dreamed  many 
years  of  founding  a  great  and  permanent 
orchestra  in  his  home  town  of  Boston. 
When  at  last  his  dreams  approached 
reality,  in  the  spring  of  1881,  he  com- 
mitted to  paper  a  statement  which  de- 
scribed his  purposes  and  intentions.  He 
explored  many  specifics,  among  them  the 
engagement  of  conductor  and  players, 
'reserving  to  myself  the  right  to  all  their 
time  needed  for  rehearsals  and  for  con- 
certs, and  allowing  them  to  give  lessons 
when  they  had  time'.  He  planned  'to 
give  in  Boston  as  many  serious  concerts 
of  classical  music  as  were  wanted,  and 
also  to  give  at  other  times,  and  more 
especially  in  the  summer,  concerts  of  a 
lighter  kind  of  music'.  Prices  of  admis- 
sion were  to  be  kept  low  always'.  The 
conductor's  charge  was  to  'select  the 
musicians  when  new  men  are  needed, 
select  the  programmes,  .  .  .  conduct  all 
the  rehearsals  and  concerts  .  .  .  and  gen- 
erally be  held  responsible  for  the  proper 
production  of  all  his  performances'.  Ad- 
ministrative help  and  a  librarian  were  also 
to  be  engaged. 


The  initial  number  of  the  players  was  to 
be  70,  and  in  addition  to  concerts  there 
were  to  be  public  rehearsals.  As  for  the 
orchestra's  financial  structure,  of  the  esti- 
mated annual  cost  of  $115,000  Major 
Higginson  reckoned  to  provide  himself 
for  the  deficit  of  $50,000.  He  continued: 
'One  more  thing  should  come  from  this 
scheme,  namely,  a  good  honest  school 
of  musicians.  Of  course  it  would  cost  us 
some  money,  which  would  be  well  spent.' 


The  inaugural  concert  took  place  on 
October  22  1881.  The  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Daily  Evening  Traveller  wrote 
two  days  later:  'Music  Hall  was  the 
scene   of   a   large   and   brilliant  gathering 


on  Saturday  evening  at  the  opening  con 
cert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestr 
under  the  direction  of  Mr  Ceorg  Hen 
schel.  We  find  it  necessary  only  to  refe 
to  the  princely  munificence  of  Mr  Hig 
ginson,  who  instituted  the  course,  and  t< 
whose  efforts  alone  more  credit  is  dm 
for  the  best  interests  of  music  than  al 
the  "close  corporation  societies"  eve 
organized  in  this  city.  The  selection  o 
Mr  Georg  Henschel  as  director  of  thi 
orchestra  is  an  evidence  of  the  founder' 
astuteness  and  sound  common  sense,  fo 
although  the  announcement  raised  somi 
criticisms  which  are  far  from  compli 
mentary,  the  results  attained  [Saturday 
evening  under  that  gentleman's  batoi 
amply  and  doubly  proved  the  wisdon 
of  the  choice,  for  there  has  not  been 
leader  in  our  musical  circles  during  re 
cent  years  who  has  succeeded  in  impart 
ing  so  much  of  his  own  musicianly  quali 
ties  and  magnetism  as  did  Mr  Hensche 
on  Saturday  evening  .  .  .' 


Tickets  for  the  season  had  gone  on  sak 
about  six  weeks  earlier,  and  by  si 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  first  booking 
there  was  a  line  of  seventy-five  peopli 
outside  the  Box  Office,  some  of  whon 
had  waited  all  night.  By  the  end  of  th( 
season  concerts  were  sold  out,  and  ticke 
scalpers  had  already  started  operations 
Mr  Higginson  wrote  a  letter  to  the  press 
which  was  published  on  March  21  1882 
'When  last  spring  the  general  schemi 
for  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphon1 
Orchestra  was  put  forth,  the  grave  doub 
in  my  mind  was  whether  they  vveri 
wanted.  This  doubt  has  been  dispellec 
by  a  most  kindly  and  courteous  public 
and  therefore  the  scheme  will  stand.' 


Symphony  concerts  continued  to  be  hel( 
in  the  old  Music  Hall  for  nearly  twent' 
years,   until   Symphony   Hall   was  openec 


HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


GEORG   HENSCHEL 


KARL  MUCK 
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in  1900.  The  new  building  was  immedi- 
ately acclaimed  as  one  of  the  world's 
most  acoustically  perfect  concert  rooms. 
Georg  Henschel  was  succeeded  by  Wil- 
helm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur, 
and  the  legendary  Karl  Muck,  all  of  them 
German-born. 


.Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the  musicians 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  had  given  their 
first  'Promenade  concert',  to  fulfill  Mr 
Higginson's  wish  to  give  Boston  'concerts 
of  a  lighter  kind  of  music'.  From  the 
earliest  days  there  were  both  music 
fcind  refreshments  at  the  'Promenades'  — 
a  novel  idea  to  which  Bostonians  re- 
sponded enthusiastically.  The  concerts, 
,oon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime  and 
:o  be  renamed  'Popular',  and  later  'Pops', 
ast  became  a  tradition. 


The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
,vas  greatly  changed  in  1918.  The  vicious 
inti-German  feeling  then  prevalent  re- 
-ulted  in  the  internment  and  later  dis- 
missal of  Dr  Muck.  Several  of  the  German 
ilayers  also  found  their  contracts  termi- 
nated at  the  same  time.  Mr  Higginson, 
:hen  in  his  eighties,  felt  the  burden  of 
tiaintaining  the  Orchestra  by  himself  was 
how  too  heavy,  and  entrusted  the  Or- 
chestra to  a  Board  of  Trustees.  Henri 
'abaud  was  engaged  as  Conductor,  to  be 
ucceeded  the  following  season  by  Pierre 
-Aonteux. 


during  Monteux's  first  year  with  the 
Orchestra,  there  was  a  serious  crisis.  The 
ioston  Symphony  at  that  time  was  the 
>nly  major  orchestra  whose  members  did 
iot  belong  to  the  Musicians  Union.  This 
.'as  a  policy  strictly  upheld  by  Mr  Hig- 
inson,  who  had  always  believed  it  to  be 
olely  the  responsibility  of  the  Conductor 
3  choose  the  Orchestra's  personnel.  But 
ie  players  were  restive,  and  many  wanted 
'nion  support  to  fight  for  higher  sal- 
ries.  There  came  a  Saturday  evening 
hen  about  a  third  of  the  Orchestra  re- 
jsed  to  play  the  scheduled  concert,  and 


Monteux  was  forced  to  change  his  pro- 
gram minutes  before  the  concert  was 
due  to  start.  The  Trustees  meanwhile  re- 
fused to  accede  to  the  players'  demands. 


The  Boston  Symphony  was  left  short  of 
about  thirty  members.  Monteux,  demon- 
strating characteristic  resource,  tact  and 
enterprise,  first  called  on  the  Orchestra's 
pensioners,  several  of  whom  responded 
to  his  appeal,  then  held  auditions  to  fill 
the  remaining  vacancies.  Two  present 
members  of  the  Orchestra,  the  violinists 
Rolland  Tapley  and  Clarence  Knudson, 
were  among  the  young  Americans  en- 
gaged. During  the  following  seasons  Mon- 
teux rebuilt  the  Orchestra  into  a  great 
ensemble.  In  1924  Bostonians  gave  him 
a  grateful  farewell,  realising  that  he  had 
once  more  given  the  city  an  orchestra 
that  ranked  with  the  world's  finest.  It 
was  not  until  1942  that  the  conductor  and 
players  of  the  Boston  Symphony  finally 
joined   the   Musicians    Union. 


The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship,  electric  per- 
sonality, and  catholic  taste  proved  so 
enduring  that  he  served  an  unprece- 
dented term  of  twenty-five  years.  There 
were  many  striking  moves  towards  expan- 
sion: recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the 
pioneering  days  of  1917,  continued  with 
increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio  broad- 
casts of  concerts.  In  1929  the  free  Espla- 
nade Concerts  on  the  Charles  River  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  since 
1915,  and  who  became  the  following 
year  the  eighteenth  Conductor  of  the 
Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  continues  to  hold 
today.  In  1936  Koussevitzky  led  the  Or- 
chestra in  their  first  concerts  here  in  the 
Berkshires,  and  two  years  later  he  and 
the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence  at  Tanglewood. 


Henry  Lee  Higginson's  dream  of  'a  good 
honest  school  for  musicians'  was  pas- 
sionately shared  by  Serge  Koussevitzky. 
In    1940   the   dream    was    realized    when 


EVENING 
AT  POPS 

on  television 

with 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER  & 

THE  BOSTON   POPS 

ORCHESTRA 

produced  for  PBS 
by  WGBH-Boston 

with  guest  artists 

July  3 

AN   EVENING  OF 
COLE   PORTER 

July  10 
ILANA  VEkED 

July  17 

THE  NEW  SEEKERS 

July  24 

ELLA  FITZGERALD 

July  31 

CARMEN   DE 
LAVALLADE 

August  7 

BOOTS   RANDOLPH 

August  14 

RICHARD  TUCKER  & 

ROBERT  MERRILL 

August  21 
BOSTON   BALLET 

August  28 
VIRGIL  FOX 

September  4 
ANNA  MOFFO 

September  11 

CHRISTOPHER 

PARKENING 

September  18 

OLD  TIMERS'   NIGHT 

with   EUBIE  BLAKE 

EVENING  AT  POPS  will  be  broadcast 
nationally  by  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service  three  times  weekly  (Tuesdays 
at  8  pm,  Fridays  at  9  pm  &  Sundays 
at  8  pm).  Check  in  the  local  press 
for  the  correct  times  for  your  area. 
In  Boston  EVENING  AT  POPS  will  be 
shown  at  9  pm  on  Tuesdays. 


PIERRE  MONTEUX 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 


CHARLES  MUNCH 
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EVENTS  & 
EXHIBITIONS 
IN  AND  AROUND 
THE  BERKSHIRES 


the  Orchestra  founded  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood.  This  sum- 
mer academy  for  young  artists  was  and 
remains  unique,  and  its  influence  has 
been  felt  on  music  throughout  the  world. 
(An  article  about  the  Center  is  printed 
elsewhere  in  the  book.) 


RCA,  including  some  of  the  world's  first 
issues  in  quadraphonic  sound.  Mr  Stein- 
berg appeared  regularly  on  television,  and 
during  his  tenure  concerts  were  broad- 
cast for  the  first  time  in  four-channel 
sound  over  two  of  Boston's  radio  stations. 


LENOX  ARTS  CENTER 

Lenox 

LENOX  LIBRARY 

Lenox 

MUSIC  MOUNTAIN 

Falls  Village,  Connecticut 

YALE  CONCERTS 

Norfolk,  Connecticut 

BERKSHIRE  THEATRE  FESTIVAL 

Stockbridge 

SHARON   PLAYHOUSE 

Sharon,  Connecticut 


WILLIAMSTOWN  THEATRE 

Williamstown 

JACOB'S  PILLOW  DANCE 
FESTIVAL 

Lee 

BERKSHIRE  COUNTY 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

Pittsfield 

BERKSHIRE  MUSEUM 

Pittsfield 

CHESTERWOOD  STUDIO 
MUSEUM 

Glendale 

CLARK  ART  INSTITUTE 

Williamstown 

HANCOCK  SHAKER  VILLAGE 

Hancock 

STOCKBRIDGE  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 

Stockbridge 

NAUMKEAG 

Stockbridge 

MISSION   HOUSE 

Stockbridge 

OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 

Stockbridge 

WILLIAMS  COLLEGE  MUSEUM 
OF  ART 

Williamstown 


Details  of  these  and  other  events 
and  exhibitions  in  the  Berkshires 
may  be  found  in  UpCountry 


In  1949  Koussevitzky  was  succeeded 
as  Music  Director  of  the  Orchestra  by 
Charles  Munch.  During  his  time  in  Boston 
Dr  Munch  continued  the  tradition  of  sup- 
porting contemporary  composers,  and  in- 
troduced much  music  from  the  French 
repertoire  to  this  country.  The  Boston 
Symphony  toured  abroad  for  the  first 
time,  and  was  the  first  American  orches- 
tra to  appear  in  the  USSR.  In  1951  Munch 
restored  the  Open  rehearsals,  an  adapta- 
tion of  Mr  Higginson's  original  Friday 
'rehearsals',  which  later  had  become 
the  regular  Friday  afternoon  concerts  we 
know  today. 


Erich  Leinsdorf  became  Music  Director  in 
the  fall  of  1962.  During  his  seven  years 
with  the  Orchestra,  he  presented  many 
premieres  and  restored  many  forgotten 
and  neglected  works  to  the  repertoire. 
As  his  two  predecessors  had  done,  he 
made  many  recordings  for  RCA,  including 
the  complete  symphonies  of  Brahms  and 
Beethoven,  and  a  major  cycle  of  Proko- 
fiev's music.  Mr  Leinsdorf  was  an  ener- 
getic Director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full- 
tuition  Fellowship  program  was  instituted. 
Many  concerts  were  televised  during 
his  tenure. 


William  Steinberg  succeeded  Mr  Leins- 
dorf in  1969,  and  in  the  years  since  the 
Orchestra  has  continued  its  steady  prog- 
ress as  one  of  the  foremost  symphonic 
organizations  in  America.  Mr  Steinberg 
conducted  several  world  and  American 
premieres,  he  led  the  Boston  Symphony's 
1971  tour  to  Europe,  and  directed  con- 
certs in  cities  on  the  East  coast,  in  the 
South  and  the  Mid-west.  He  made  re- 
cordings for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  Artistic  Director  of  Tangle- 
wood,  takes  up  his  duties  as  Music 
Director  this  fall.  Mr  Ozawa,  who  came 
to  Tanglewood  as  a  conducting  student 
at  the  invitation  of  Charles  Munch,  has 
been  closely  associated  with  the  Orches- 
tra in  the  years  since.  His  first  appear- 
ances in  Boston  as  Music  Director  are 
eagerly  awaited. 


In  1964  the  Orchestra  established  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  an 
ensemble  made  up  of  its  principal  play- 
ers. Each  year  the  Chamber  Players  give 
concerts  in  Boston,  and  have  made  sev- 
eral tours  both  of  the  United  States  and 
of  foreign  countries,  including  England, 
Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  France  and  the i 
USSR.  They  have  appeared  on  television 
and  have  made  many  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and   RCA. 


Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Inc.  presents  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony and  Boston  Pops  Orchestras  and 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers, is  active  in  the  sponsorship  of  Youth 
Concerts  in  Boston,  is  deeply  involved  in 
television,  radio  and  recording  projects, 
and  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
Symphony  Hall  in  Boston  and  the  estate 
here  at  Tanglewood.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Mr  Higginson's  projected 
$115,000  to  a  sum  more  than  $6  million. 
It  is  supported  not  only  by  its  audiences, 
but  by  grants  from  the  Federal  and  State 
governments,  and  by  the  generosity  of 
many  businesses  and  individuals.  Without 
their  support,  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra would  be  unable  to  continue  its 
pre-eminent  position  in  the  world  of 
music. 


ERICH   LEINSDORF 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG 
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THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


Casual  visitors  to  Tanglewood  may  well  be  amazed  at  the  variety  of 
music  they  hear  coming  from  many  locations  on  the  grounds.  Much 
of  it  is  being  played  by  the  young  artists  taking  part  in  the  programs  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  The  Center  was  established  here  in  1940 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  fulfilling  the  hopes  and  dreams  of 
two  of  the  most  important  figures  in  the  Orchestra's  history,  Henry  Lee 
Higginson,  the  founder,  and  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor  and  Music 
Director  from  1924  until  1949.  Mr  Higginson  wrote  in  1881  of  his  wish 
to  establish  a  'good  honest  school  for  musicians',  while  for  many  years 
Dr  Koussevitzky  dreamed  of  an  academy  where  young  musicians  could 
extend  their  professional  training  and  add  to  their  artistic  experience, 
guided  by  the  most  eminent  international  musicians.  Koussevitzky  was 
Director  of  the  Center  from  its  founding  until  his  death  in  1951,  when 
Ihe  was  succeeded  by  Charles  Munch.  Erich  Leinsdorf  was  Director  from 
1963  until  his  retirement  in  1969,  and  since  that  time  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  the  Center's  direction  has  been  in  the  hands  of  Gunther 
Schuller. 

Young  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world  come  to  Tanglewood  each 
summer  to  spend  eight  weeks  of  stimulating  practical  study.  They  meet 
with  and  learn  from  musicians  of  the  greatest  experience  in  orchestral 
and  chamber  performance,  in  conducting  and  composition.  The  dis- 
tinguished faculty  includes  the  principal  players  and  other  members  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  as  well  as  leading  soloists,  conductors 
and  composers  of  the' day.  The  emphasis  is  on  learning  and  performing 
under  completely  professional  conditions. 

The  many  resources  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are  at  the  service  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center.  There  are  numerous  studios  for  practice  and 
chamber  music,  and  extensive  libraries.  The  Berkshire  Music  Center 
Orchestra  and  the  Center's  many  other  performing  groups  hold  most  of 
their  rehearsals  and  concerts  in  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  while  lectures, 
seminars,  conducting  classes,  vocal  and  choral  rehearsals,  composers' 
forums  and  concerts  of  chamber  music  take  place  in  the  Chamber  Music 
Hall,  in  the  West  Barn,  on  the  Rehearsal  Stage,  in  the  Hawthorne  Cot- 
tage, and  in  small  studios  situated  both  on  the  grounds  of  Tanglewood, 
and  in  buildings  in  Lenox  specially  leased  by  the  Orchestra  for  the 
iummer. 

Nearly  one  hundred  keyboard  instruments,  available  for  individual  prac- 
tice without  charge,  are  generously  provided  for  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  each  year  by  the  Baldwin  Piano  and  Organ  Company,  while  other 
instruments,  percussion  for  example,  are  provided  by  the  Orchestra. 

Each  year  the  Center  concentrates  on  a  Festival  of  Contemporary  music, 
thanks  to  the  generosity  and  co-operation  of  the  Fromm  Music  Founda- 
tion at  Harvard.  The  Boston  Symphony  is  assisted  in  supporting  the 
Center  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  a  Federal  agency,  as 
well  as  by  generous  individual  and  corporate  sponsors. 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  1973 


FESTIVAL  OF 
CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 


August  4  to  August  9 

sponsored  by  the 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

AT  TANGLEWOOD 

in  co-operation  with  the 

FROMM  FOUNDATION  AT  HARVARD 


August  4  at  2.30  pm 

RECITAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY 

VOCAL  MUSIC 


August  5  at  8.30  pm 
August  6  at  8.30  pm 

MUSIC  THEATRE 

including  the  American  premiere 
of  Bruno  Maderna's  Satyricon 

August  7  at  8.30  pm 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERT 

including  the  world  premiere 

of  a  chamber  work  by  John  Heiss* 

August  8  at  8.30  pm 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERT 
including  the  world  premiere  of 
Concerto  lor  lour  groups  ot  instruments 
by  Peter  Lieberson* 

August  9  at  8.30  pm 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ORCHESTRA 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     conductor 
including  the  world  premiere  of 
West  Indian  lights     by  James  Drew* 
"commissioned  by  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood  in  co-operation 
with  the  Fromm  Foundation  at  Harvard 
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DAYS  IN  THE  ARTS 


is  a  program  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  designed  to  introduce  Boston 
Public  School  children  to  the  arts  by 
using  the  cultural  resources  of  Tangle- 
wood  and  Berkshire  County.  Thirty  fifth- 
and  sixth-graders  come  each  week  to 
spend  four  days  meeting  with  profes- 
sionals and  students  and  attending  vari- 
ous performances  on  the  Tanglewood 
grounds.  The  children  also  enjoy  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  Berkshires  through 
swimming,  hiking,  and  visiting  the  Pleas- 
ant Valley  Sanctuary,  but  the  emphasis  is 
on  the  arts. 

The  program  is  made  possible  this  sum- 
mer by  Title  I  funds  from  the  City  of 
Boston  and  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
artists  and  artists-in-training  who  volun- 
teer their  time  and  talent.  Members  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  stu- 
dents of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
demonstrate  their  instruments,  student 
dancers  from  Jacob's  Pillow  give  a  spe- 
cial introductory  workshop,  participants 
in  the  Lenox  Arts  Center  lend  their  ex- 
perience and  expertise,  and  five  full-time 
counselors  integrate  their  talents  in  art, 
music,  drama,  and  photography. 

Days  in  the  Arts  is  an  attempt  to  give  the 
participating  children  a  pleasant  initiation 
into  the  world  of  music,  dance,  drama 
and  art.  It  is  through  the  arts  that  a  child 
can  build  a  bridge  from  his  imagination 
to  reality.  If  he  learns  to  cross  that  bridge 
with  ease,  perhaps  the  beauty  he  creates 
in  the  imaginary  world  will  remain  in  the 
real  world  he  helps  to  create  when  he  is 
an   adult. 


Whitestone 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Concertmaster  and  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  is  Chairman  of  the  Faculty,  and  the  administrative 
staff  of  the  Orchestra  is  responsible  for  day-to-day  organization. 

This  summer  the  musicians  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  continue 
not  only  their  extensive  programs  of  rehearsals,  seminars  and  lectures, 
but  also  give  a  great  number  of  public  performances  —  orchestral  con- 
certs, chamber  concerts,  productions  of  music  theatre,  composers' 
forums  and  vocal  concerts.  Meanwhile,  under  the  auspices  of  Boston 
University,  young  artists  of  high  school  age  are  taking  part  in  programs 
of  music,  theatre  and  the  visual  arts.  Details  of  these  activities  can  be 
had  from  the  office  of  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood,  located  near 
the  Main  Gate. 

Fellowships  are  awarded  to  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center,  who  are  chosen  by  audition  on  a  competitive  basis. 
The  cost  of  this  support  is  enormous,  and  adds  each  year  substantially  to 
the  deficit  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Details  of  how  you  can 
help  are  printed  elsewhere  in  the  program;  meanwhile,  you  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend  the  concerts  of  the  Center,  and  see  and  hear  for  your- 
self the  extraordinary  enthusiasm  and  musical  caliber  of  Tanglewood's 
young  musicians. 
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NORTH   PARKING 


The  Berkshire  Festival  Program  is  published  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Inc.,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115,  and  Tanglewood,  Lenox, 
Massachusetts  01240. 

The  advertising  representatives  are  MediaRep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler  Office 
Building,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233.  Inquiries  for 
advertising  space  should  be  addressed  to  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  of  MediaRep 
Center. 
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Put  a  little  Ozawa 


Join  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Share  the 
excitement  of  Seiji  Ozawa' s  first  season  a|  Music 
Director. 


Subscriptions  are  available  now,  ranging  from 
3  to  22  concerts,  $10.50  on  up.  For  a  full  informa- 
tional brochure  write: 


Subscription  Brochure,  Boston  ^jffl^r^  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.  02115. 


Seiji  Ozawa.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Put  a  little  excitement  in  your  life. 


CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

BOSTON   EDISON  COMPANY 

CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

WM   FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN   HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HEARST  FOUNDATION 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

THE  SHAWMUT  ASSOCIATION   BANKS 

STATE  STREET  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


Whitestone  Pholo 
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a  place  to  think 


A  community  planned  to 
preserve  the  ecostructure  of  the 
original  forest  -  dirt  roads,  hiking 
paths,  lakes  and  ponds,  clean  air, 
4  to  6  acres  all  by  yourself, 
adjoining  a  15,000  acre  forest. 

Strong  protective  covenants, 
prices  from  $1 2,900  to  $2  7, 000. 
Restricted  to  155  lots. 


By     appointment     only.     Tel.   413-623-8933 


becket 


Quality  Shows 
at  Boston  University 


At  Boston  University  School  of  Fine  and 
Applied  Arts  we  do  more  than  teach 
musical  performance,  painting,  and 
acting. 

We  immerse  our  students  in 
the  arts. 

We  expose  them  to  a  faculty  of 
performing  artists:  men  and  women  still 
actively  engaged  in  distinguished 
careers  (including  twenty- eight  current 
members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  concert  soloists,  Broadway 
directors,  and  award- winning  painters). 

We  involve  them  in  a  full  range 
of  creative  activity,  teaching  them  the 
fundamentals  of  their  crafts  so  that  they 
may  grow  into  innovative  artists. 

We  offer  bachelor  and  master's 
degrees  in  acting,  directing,  design,  and 
theater  education;  art  education,  graphic 
design,  painting,  and  sculpture  (bachelor 
level  only);  musical  performance,  history 
and  literature  of  music,  theory  and  com- 
position, and  music  education.  And 
doctoral  degrees  in  performance,  music 
education,  and  composition. 

We  proffer  a  degree  of  quality 
you  won't  find  anywhere  else! 


Boston  University  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

Norman  Dello  Joio,  acting  dean 
855  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02215 
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Make  this  day 
your  way  of  life. 


Why  not  enjoy  the  Berkshires  year 
'round,  in  all  its  glorious  seasons? 

Think  of  it.  The  green  and  lavender 
hills,  sparkling  mountain  streams, 
blue  lakes,  and  the  sweet  fragrance 
of  fresh  air,  all  yours  to  enjoy  any 
time  ...  all  the  time  ...  in  your  own 
carefree  home  in  the  Berkshires. 

Rolling  Hills  in  the  Berkshires  is 
such  a  place,  a  65  acre  condominium 
concept  in  the  charming,  peaceful 
village  of  Lenox. 

Set  in  spacious,  undulating  acres 
of  lawn,  woodland,  streams  and  ponds, 
these  homes  offer  you  comfort, 
serenity  and  carefree  living. 


You  will  own  your  own  home,  but 
all  outside  maintenance,  including 
lawn  mowing  and  snow  plowing,  will 
be  done  for  you. 

And  more. 

Your  purchase  price  includes  your 
ownership  share  and  full  use  of  your 
own  beautiful  on-site  9  hole  private 
golf  course,  a  swimming  pool,  two 
tennis  courts,  and  the  Rolling  Hills 
Club  House  ...  all  built  and  ready 
to  use. 

There's  more,  so  much  more  that 
there  isn't  room  enough  here  to  tell 
you  about  it. 

Come  see  us.  We're  only  a  short 
drive  away  in  Lenox,  Massachusetts. 

Rolling  Hills 

in  the  Berkshires 

BY  WASSERMAN  DEVELOPMENT  CORP. 
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Spend  an  evening- or  3  week-with  us! 


A  lot  of  places  serve  steak.  But 
there's  only  one  steak  house  like 
the  Branding  Iron.  Maybe  it's  the 
charcoal  broiling,  or  the  salad  bar 
or  the  draft  beer.  Maybe  it's  the 
decor— as  elegantly  casual  as  any 
steak  house  and  "saloon"  east  of 
San  Francisco . .  .with  flickering  gas- 
lights, polished  walnut  and  shining 
brass. 

Good  food,  good  company  in  a  nos- 
talgic atmosphere— The  Branding 
Iron,  the  most  civilized  steak  house 
in  the  Berkshires. 


PLAZA  LEVEL,  BERKSHIRE  COMMON,  PITTSFIELD 
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The  Colonial  Hilton  Inn— a  magnificent  modern 
14-story  inn  right  in  the  heart  of  the  Berkshires 
...a  complete  resort  complex  with  luxurious 
air-conditioned  rooms  and  suites,  dining  in 
three  restaurants,  glass-domed  pool,  saunas, 
cinema,  indoor  parking  and  two-level  shopping 
plaza— all  under  one  roof.* 


George  Page's  Colonial 
Restaurant— hearty 

New  England  fare  in  a 
tradition  of  elegance. 


Lautrec  Lounge- 
cocktails  and  ooh-la- 
in  a  very  intimate 
atmosphere. 


la 


Cafe  Shop— breakfast, 
lunch  and  cocktails 
by  poolside. 

Top  of  the  Common 

. . .  skytop  cocktail  lounge 
with  dancing  and  live 
entertainment;  luncheon 
buffet  on  weekdays. 


UDolonioJ 
Hilton  Inn 

Welcome  is  just  the  beginning. 
Berkshire  Common,  Pittsfield  (413)  499-2000 


*lnquire  about  our  seasonal  package  plans. 


After  months,  perhaps  years  of  dreaming  of  building  your  own  home,  you  are  now  settling 
down  to  the  serious  consideration  of  this  important  step.  You  are  highly  selective  and  very 
discriminating  because  you  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  best.  You  will  demand 
excellence  of  design,  the  highest  order  of  craftsmanship,  and  the  finest  of  quality  materials. 
You  will  require  comprehensive  information  on  which  to  base  your  choice  and  the  assurance 
of  an  unquestionable  integrity  on  the  part  of  the  source  selected.  If  this  describes  your 
situation,  may  we  suggest  you  inquire  about  a  Deck  House. 

DECK  HOUSE  Model  Homes  may  be  seen  in  Carlisle  and  Boxford,  Mass.  (617)  369-7000; 
Redding  Ridge,  Conn.  (203)  938-2522;  Annapolis,  Md.  (301)  849-2411;  and  Durham,  N.C.  (919) 
489-8883.  Or  send  $2.00  for  a  completely  informative,  illustrated  brochure  to: 


DECK  HOUSE*  INC 

DEPT.  T  930  MAIN  STREET,  ACTON,  MASS.  01720 


LOAMS 


Barrington  Savings.  Great. 

244  Main  Street,  Great  Barrington,  528-1190 
Main  Street,  Sheffield,  229-8516 
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JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
lerome  Rosen 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 


second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Marylou  Speaker 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 


violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
loseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 


basses 

Henry  Portnoi 

William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 


flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 


piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

Eb  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 


horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 


trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 


percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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personnel  manager  William  Moyer 
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Feel 

Bernstein's  'Mass' 

up  and  down  your  spine 

on  Superex  Quadphones. 

Even  four  of  the  finest  speakers  can't  give  you  the  physical 
sensations  you  get  with  Superex  4-channel  phones.  It's  a  whole  new 
feeling  that  happens  somewhere  between  your  ears 
and  your  toes. 

With  the  Superex  Quad-tette,  a  singer  can 
give  you  the  shivers.  You'll  feel  a  bell  ring  over 
your  right  eyebrow,  or  a  drum  roll  right  through 
your  body. 

For  $65.00,  you  can  have  the  Superex  / 
Quad-tette  4-channel  phone,  and  feel  it  all!    M 
Superex  even  guarantees  it  for  one  year. 
You  get  two  speakers  in  each  earcup,  plus  a 
stereo/quad  switch.  Compare  the  Quad- 
tette's  performance  and  price,  and  you'll  see 
why  Superex  is  the  best  sound  investment 

around  Superex  Stereophones 

Feel  what  you  hear 

For  Free  Literature  Write:  Superex  Electronics  Corp.,  Dept.LL,  151  Ludlow  St.,  Yonkers,  N.Y.  10705. 
In  Canada,  Superior  Electronics  Inc.,  Montreal. 


QT-4B 
Sugg.  Retail 
Price  $65.00 


AVAILABLE  AT: 

Hatry  Electronics 

Hartford  and  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Fred  Locke  Stereo 
Avon,  East  Hartford 
and  New  Haven,  Conn. 

LaFayette  Radio  Electronics 
Groton,  Conn. 
Burlington,  Vermont 

Stromboli  Enterprises 
Portland  and  Lewiston,  Maine 

Lechmere  Sales 
Dedham,  Danvers 
and  Springfield,  Mass. 

Tech  Hi-Fi 
All  locations 

Minute  Man  Radio 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Choose  From 
Over  20,000  Items.   T~^flt^ 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY 
ALL  YEAR 


Ret (ipttirr  Yesteryear's  Nostalgia  at 

Seth  &  Jed's  Country  Store 

1 


A  complete  source  for.  China,  Glass, 
Dinnerware,  Clocks,  Candles,  Lamps  & 
Lighting  Fixtures,  Baskets  &  Pottery, 
Woodenware,  Pewter,  Brass  &  Copper, 
Door  Stops,  Hitching  Posts,  Weather- 
vanes,  Braided  k  Hooked  Rugs.Woven 
Coverlets,  Place  Mats  &  Table  Linens, 
Gourmet  Cookware,  Colonial  Hard- 
ware, Franklin  Stoves,  Andirons  & 
Fireplace  Equipment, Pictures.  Wall 
Hangings, Mechanical  Banks,  Excit- 
ing Imports,  Decorative  Accessories, 
Documentary  Fabrics  &  Wallpapers, 
Upholstered  &  Early  American  Furn- 
iture, Authorized  "Colonial  Williams- 
burg "and  "Museum  Collection  "  Repro- 
ductions,  Authentic  Americana  and 
distinctive  Country  Clothes. 

m rAunt  Abigail's  Attic .— . 

EXCLUSIVE  COUNTRY  CLOTHES 


Our  own  hand  made 
fashions  of  distinction. 


Herbs  and" Spices  Sourmet  Foods 

Old-Fashioned  MaPle  Products 

Candy  Choice  Cheeses 

Imported  Delicacies  Jams  and  Jellies 

Papeteries  Apothecary  Jars 

iNTe-w     IE:n.g:la.:n.a.*s  -<^-z*ierics.x}.a.   iv£s.xlceti5ls.ce 
a-HE-A-l*    B-A.I*I?,I2>TG-T02fl\     MASS. 
In  the  Big  Red  Barns  on  Stockbridge  Road,  Route  7  1  Mile  North  of  Great  Barrington 


As  featured  weekly  in 
THE 

.NEWMDRKER. 

by 

j.  Till 

(Jltd. 

Telephone:  413-528-1500 
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FESTIVAL  INFORMATION 


A  map  of  Tanglewood,  which  shows  the  location  of  concert  halls,  parking 
areas,  offices,  telephones  and  rest  rooms,  is  printed  on  page  41  of  the  program. 
During  performances  the  rest  rooms  at  the  rear  of  the  Shed  are  closed. 
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Latecomers  will  not  be  seated  until  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Members  of  the  audience  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  concert's  end  are  ear- 
nestly asked  to  do  so  between  works,  not  during  the  performance. 

Open  rehearsals.  The  open  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  held 
each  Saturday  morning  at  10.30  are  open  to  the  public.  The  charge  for  admis- 
sion is  $3.  The  open  rehearsals  benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 


Ticket  information  for  all  Berkshire  Festival  events  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Festival  Ticket  Office  at  Tanglewood  (telephone  413-637-1600).  The  Office  is 
open  from  9  am  to  6  pm  daily,  and  until  intermission  on  concert  days. 


The  taking  of  photographs  during  musical  performances  is  not  allowed. 


The  use  of  recording  equipment  at  Tanglewood  is  not  allowed  at  any  time. 


Articles  lost  and  found.  It  will  be  much  appreciated  if  visitors  who  find  stray 
property  will  hand  it  in  to  any  Tanglewood  official.  Any  visitor  who  wishes  to 
recover  a  lost  article  should  call  at  the  Lost  and  Found  office  located  in  the 
house  of  the  Superintendent  near  the  Main  Gate. 


Refreshments  can  be  obtained  in  the  area  to  the  west  of  the  Main  Gate  and 
visitors  are  invited  to  picnic  on  the  grounds  before  concerts.  Catering  is  by 
Ogden  Foods  Inc. 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Store  is  located  near  the  Main  Gate.  Phonograph  rec- 
ords, sheet  music,  books,  postcards,  films,  etc.,  are  obtainable.  The  store  remains 
open  for  half  an  hour  after  the  end  of  each  concert  in  the  Shed.  The  store  is 
managed  by  Van  Curler  Music  Company  of  Albany,  New  York. 


The  sculptures  displayed  on  the  Tanglewood  grounds  and   in   the  glass   house 
are  by  artists  who  live  or  work  in  the  Berkshires  and  the  surrounding  area. 


First  aid  is  available  at  the  Red  Cross  station  situated  near  the  Main  Gate.   In 
case  of  emergency,  please  contact  the  nearest  usher. 


Physicians  and  others  expecting  urgent  calls  are  asked  to  leave  their  name  and 
seat  number  with  the  Guide  at  the  Main  Gate  booth. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
record  exclusively  for  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
records  exclusively  for  POLYDOR,  a  division  of  Deutsche  Grammophon. 


BALDWIN   is   the  official    piano   of   the   Boston   Symphony   Orchestra   and   the 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 


WHITESTONE  PHOTO  is  the  official  photographer  to  the  Berkshire  Festival  and 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 
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SOUTH 

MOUNTAIN 
CONCERTS 

one  mile  south  of  Pittsfield 
on  Routes  7  &  20 

Saturday  July  28  3  pm 

TOKYO  STRING  QUARTET 


Saturday  August  18 

RUTH  LAREDO  piano 
JAIME  LAREDO  violin 


3  pm 


Sunday  September  9  3  pm 

TEDD  JOSELSON  piano 


Sunday  September  23 

BEAUX  ARTS  TRIO  of 
New  York 


3  pm 


Saturday  October  27  8  pm 

METROPOLITAN  OPERA 

STUDIO 

'The  barber  of  Seville'  by 

Rossini 

Information  &  programs; 
Box  23 

Pittsfield  Massachusetts  01201 
Telephone  (413)  443-6517 


Shh... 
I'm 

listening 
to 
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the  finest  in 
classical  music 


phases  restaurant 


bernardston,  massachusetts 
tel.  (413)  648-9161 


Their  tables  were  stor'd  full  to  glad  the  sight, 
And  not  so  much  to  feed  on  as  delight. 

Shakespeare,  Pericles.  Act  i,  sc.  4,  1.  28 


dinner-cocktails-banquet  facilities 

from  5:30  p.m.  weekdays,  from  4:00  p.m.  on  Sundays, 
closed  Mondays. 


reached  from  interstate  91 ,  exit  28,  and  route  10, 
via  bald  mountain  road,  and  huckle  hill  road. 
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IHSURE  LEE 

A  FOUR-SEASON  VACATION  COMMUNITY 

PRIVATE  SKI  SLOPE  ...  31/2  MILE 
NATURAL  LAKE  ...  SANDY  BEACH  ... 
BOAT  DOCKS  ...  WOODED  HOMESITES  ... 
PRIVATE  ROADS  ...  MOUNTAIN  CLEAN 

AIR 

on  Route 

20                                          Lee,  Mass.                                413-243-1972 
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TANGLEWOOD    1973 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Friday  August  3  1973  at  7  o'clock 


WEEKEND   PRELUDE 


TANGLEWOOD   FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
JOHN  OLIVER     conductor 


SCHUTZ 


Cantate  Domino  canticum  novum,  for  four  voices 


G.  GABRIELI  Cantate  Domino  canticum  novum,  in  six  parts 


J.  S.   BACH  Komm,  Jesu,  komm,  motet     S.  229 


WOLF 


Sechs  geistlicher  Lieder  nach  Gedichten  von 
Joseph  von  Eichendorff 

Aufblick 

Einklang 

Resignation 

Letzte  Bitte 

Ergebung 

Erhebung 


BRAHMS 


FunfGesange     op.  104 

Nachtwache  1 
Nachtwache  2 
Letztes  Gliick 
Verlorene  Jugend 
Im  Herbst 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &   RCA  RECORDS 
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the  Great  Apple  Pie 
Controversy 

Our  Chef  says  Apple  Pie  must  be  home- 
baked,  hot,  and  topped  with  cheddar.  So  we 
serve  it  that  way.  But  our  Innkeeper  insists 
on  home-baked  Apple  Pie,  cold,  without 
cheddar.  So  we  serve  it  that  way,  too. 

Help  us  settle  The  Controversy. 
Dine  here  anytime  from  early  morning 
until  late  in  the  evening.  Choose  Apple 
Pie,  any  style. 

While  you're  at  it,  choose  Roast 
Prime  Ribs  of  Beef  in  our  Dining  Room . . . 
or  dine  by  candlelight  in  our  flower-laden 
Courtyard ...  or  enjoy  delightful  cocktails 
in  The  Widow  Bingham's  Tavern ...  or 
sandwiches  (with  entertainment]  in  The 
Lion's  Den.  Enjoy  an  overnight  or  weekend 
stay,  too,  in  one  of  our  air  conditioned 
bedrooms  overlooking  the  Berkshires. 
Call  (413)  298-5545  for  reservations. 

'dfe  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Since  1773.  Stockbndge,  Mass.  01262. 
On  Rt.  7,  south  of  Tanglewood. 


CHESTERWOOD 


Barn  Gallery  and  Studio  of 

DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH 

Sculptor  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial 

Exhibit  of 

Sculpture  and  Painting. 

Beautiful  Garden,  Hemlock 

Forest  and  Nature  Trail 

Admission  $1.00  •  Children  $.25 

Open  Daily,  10-5 

Candlelight  Tours 
Wed.  &  Thurs.  •  8-10  pm 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 
(Off  Route  183,  Glendale) 


Margot  Fonteyn, 

Marcia  Haydee , 

Cynthia  Gregory 

and  Melissa  Hayden 

will  be  at  Jacob's  Pillow  this 


summer.  What  about  you? 


1973  Schedule 


July  3-7 

Special  Event  Gala  Opening  Week. 

Margot  Fonteyn 

Rosario  Galan  Ballet  Espanol 

July  10-14 

Hartford  Ballet  Company 

with  Lisa  Bradely  and  Michael  Uthoff 

July  17-21 

Twyla  Tharp  Companyt 

Ballet  Brio 

Ballet  Brio  produced  by  Thomas  Andrew. 

July  24-28 

National  Ballett 

"the  Story  of  Cinderella" 

July  31-August  4 

Pas  de  Deux  Program 

Jacqueline  Rayet*  and  Jean-Pierre  Franchettl* 

Roni  Mahler  and  Paul  Russell 

Jane  Kosminsky  and  Bruce  Becker 

Melissa  Hayden  and  Peter  Martins 

•American  debut 


August  7-11 

Carmen  De  Lavallade 

Members  of  the 

Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem 

August  14-18 

Marcia  Haydee  and  Richard  Cragun 

Cincinnati  Ballet  Company  t 

August  21-25 

Cynthia  Gregory  and  Terry  Orr 

with  dancers  of  American  Ballet  Theatre 

August  28-September  1 

Eleanor  D'Antuono  and  Ivan  Nagy 

Harkness  Ballet 

Programs  Subject  to  Change. 
tThese  projects  are  supported  in  part  by  grants 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  a  Federal  Agency. 
Jacob's  Pillow  also  receives  funds  from  the 
Massachusetts  State  Council  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities. 


Prices:  Margot  Fonteyn/Rosario  G'alan-$9.50,  8.50,  7.50.  All  other  performances-$7.50,  6.50,  5.00 

Performance  schedule:  Tue.  Eve.  (opening  nights)  at  7:30  p.m.;  Wed.,  Fri.,  Sat.  Eves,  at  8:40  p.m.;  . 
Thur.  and  Sat.  Mats,  at  3:00  p.m.  No  Thursday  evenings.  Thursday  matinees  are  especially 
programmed  for  children. 

FOR  TICKET  AVAILABILITY  CALL  BOX  OFFICE  AT  (413)  243-0745  or  fill  out  coupon  below  and  mail 
with  stamped  self  addressed  envelope  to  address  indicated.  Make  checks  payable  to  Jacob's  Pillow 
Dance  Festival,  Inc.  Tickets  at  Ticketron. 


Date 

Day  of 
Week 

Mat. 

Eve. 

No.  of 
Tickets 

Price 
Each 

Total 

Enclosed  is  my  check/money  order 
Name 

for  $ 

Address 

City 

Stafa 

i 

Zip 

MAIL  TO:  JACOB'S  PILLOW  DANCE  FESTIVAL,  BOX  287,  LEE,  MASS.  01238      T 


Ted  Shawn  (1891-1972)  Founder     Walter  Terry,  Acting  Director     Tom  Kerrigan,  General  Manager 

Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival  and  School 

Without  us  American  Dance  wouldn't  be  American. 


J 


TANGLEWOOD    1973 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Friday  August  3  1973  at  9  o'clock 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


*BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  no.  7  in  A     op.  92 

Poco  sostenuto  -  vivace 

Allegretto 

Presto  -  assai  meno  presto  -  tempo  primo 

Allegro  con  brio 


intermission 


COPLAND 


Symphony  no.  3 

Molto  moderato,  with  simple  expression 

Allegro  molto 

Andantino  quasi  allegretto 

Molto  deliberato  (fanfare)  -  allegro  risoluto 


The  program  notes  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  21 
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i  TANGLEWOOD    1973 


SEIJI  OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Saturday  August  4  1973  at  8.30  pm 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


STRAVINSKY 


*Suite  from  the  ballet  'L'oiseau  de  feu'     (1919) 

Introduction  -  The  firebird  and  its  dance  - 
Variation  of  the  firebird  -  The  round  of  princesses  - 
Infernal  dance  of  King  Kashchei  -  Lullaby-  Finale 


intermission 


J.  S.   BACH 


Canticum  sacrum  ad  honorem  Sancti  Marci  nominis 

Dedicatio 

Euntes  in  mundum 

Surge,  aquilo 

Ad  tres  virtutes  hortationes:  caritas,  spes,  fides 

Brevis  motus  cantilenae 

llli  autem  profecti 

KENNETH  RIEGEL     tenor 
DAVID  EVITTS     bass 
TANGLEWOOD   FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver     conductor 


Choral-variationen  uber  das  Weihnachtslied 
'Vom  Himmel  hoch  da  komm'  ich  her', 
arranged  by  Igor  Stravinsky 

TANGLEWOOD   FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver     conductor 


first  performance  at  the  Berkshire  Festival 


STRAVINSKY 


Symphony  of  psalms 

Exaudi  orationem  meam,  Domine 

Expectans  expectavi  Dominum 

Alleluia.  Laudate  Dominum  in  Sanctis  ejus 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver     conductor 


The  program  notes  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  23 
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€XQUSI  V€LY  ON 


"There  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  place  among 
the  top  pianists  of  his  generation. " 

-NEW  YORK  TIMES 

"Unbelievable  technique,  marvelous  facility, 
poetry  and  a  beautiful  touch. " 

-LE  FIGARO,  PARIS 

"He  is  the  pianist  who  comes  closest  to 
bringing  back  what  we  lost  with  the  death  of 
Myra  Hess." 

-THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 

"A  brilliant  performance. " 

-THE  TIMES,  LONDON 

"One  of  the  most  fantastically  gifted  pianists  of 
modern  times." 

-WASHINGTON  STAR 


variations 
Theme  By  Handel  Op.  24 
Malcolm  Frager 
Piano 


'. 


TANGLEWOOD    1973 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Sunday  August  5  1973  at  2.30  pm 


1    BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


MOZART 


Six  German  dances     K.  509 


CAGE  Suite  for  toy  piano  (orchestrated  by  Lou  Harrison) 

first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


*STRAUSS 


Till  Eulenspiegels  lustige  Streiche     op.  28 


intermission 


BRAHMS 


Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  B  flat     op.  83 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Allegro  appassionato 
Andante 
Allegretto  grazioso 

MALCOLM   FRAGER 


Malcolm  Frager  plays  the  Steinway  piano 


The  program  notes  for  this  afternoon's  concert  begin  on  page  27 
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Dining  for  Those  Who  Know 

CUISINE  FRANCAISE 
SPECIALTIES 


Escargots  de  Bourgogne 

Grenouilles,  Provencale 

Le  Poussin  Farci  aux  Marrons 

Mignonettes  de  Bouef  Lucullus 


From  Tanglewood  (ONLY  9  MILES) 
TO  ROUTE  41  AND  295 

Open  for  Dinner 


Weekly  5:00  to  10:30  p.m. 
Sunday  4:00  to  10:30  p.m. 

Your  Hosts 
Betty  and  Louis  Chevallier 

Phone:  518-781-4451 
518-781-9994 


QUEECHY  LAKE     •     CANAAN,  N.  Y. 


¥ 


1771  was  a  good 
ear  for  our  Lobster  Pie. 
his  year  it's  even  better. 


When  you  visit  us  at  the  Publick  House,  we'll  welcome  you 
into  a  true  18th  century  tavern  and  pub. 

Because  we  haven't  changed  since  the  days  when  hungry 
Colonial  travelers  would  stop  by  for  one  of  our  generous 
meals. 

But  to  tell  the  truth,  our  good  Yankee  cooking  is  even  better 
today. 

Roasted  whole  Cornish  game  hen.  Steak  in  a  skillet,  with 
crushed  peppercorns  or  red  wine  sauce.  And  our  special  indi- 
vidually   baked   lobster   pie. 

And  if  you  see  someone  at  a  nearby  table  enjoying  our  hot 
deep-dish  apple  pie  with  real  Vermont  cheddar,  pay  heed: 
you're  going  to  need  some  room  for  dessert. 

n?/  — The  Innkeeper 


Publick  House 

On  the  Common  -  Sturbridge,  Mass.  {617)  347-3313.  Near  Old  Sturbridge  Fil/age 


Williamstown 
Theatre 


Nikos  Psacharopoulos 

19th  FESTIVAL  SEASON 
JULY  5  -  SEPT.  1 

July  5-  14 
St.  JOAN 

July  3 1  —  August  4 
A  NEW  MUSICAL 

Other  productions  will  include 

THE  SEAGULL 

THE  MISANTHROPE 

AN  AMERICAN  COMEDY 

A  BRECHT  PLAY 
THE  MASTER  BUILDER 

A  WILLIAMS  PLAY 

A  TERRANCE  MCNALLY 

PREMIERE 


The  Williamstown  Theatre 

Williamstown,  Mass.  01267 

413-458-8146 


BERKSHIRE  LAKES  ESTATES 


Country  Living  at  its  best! 

Swimming  and  boating  on  a  crystal  clear  lake.  Tennis  courts  and 
boat  docks.  Adjacent  to  large  state  forest  for  privacy.  Lake  front, 
lake  view,  lake  access  lots  (one  acre  or  larger)  from  $1 0,000.  Pres- 
tigious community. 

TO  VISIT:  Take  Mass.  Turnpike  to  Lee,  Mass.  Take  Rt.  20  East. 
Continue  4  miles  to  Belden's  Tavern  left  for  two  miles  to  Berkshire 
Lakes  Estates. 

BERKSHIRE  LAKES  ESTATES 

YOKUM  POND  ROAD 

BECKET,  MASS.  01223 

TEL:  413-623-8747 


Program   notes  for  Friday  August  3 


LUDWIG  VAN   BEETHOVEN     1770-1827 
Symphony  no.  7  in  A     op.  92 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Beethoven  was  long  in  the  habit  of  wintering  in  Vienna  proper,  and 
summering  in  one  or  another  outlying  district,  where  woods  and  mead- 
ows were  close  at  hand.  Here  the  creation  of  music  would  closely 
occupy  him,  and  the  Seventh  symphony  is  no  exception.  It  was  in  the 
summer  of  1812  that  the  work  was  completed.  Four  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  Pastoral  symphony,  but  they  were  not  unproductive  years,  and 
the  Eighth  was  to  follow  close  upon  the  Seventh,  being  completed  in 
October  1812.  Beethoven  at  that  time  had  not  yet  undertaken  the 
devastating  cares  of  a  guardianship,  or  the  lawsuits  which  were  soon  to 
harass  him.  His  deafness,  although  he  still  attempted  to  conduct, 
allowed  him  to  hear  only  the  louder  tones  of  an  orchestra.  He  was  not 
without  friends.  His  fame  was  fast  growing,  and  his  income  was  not 
inconsiderable,  although  it  showed  for  little  in  the  haphazard  domestic 
arrangements  of  a  restless  bachelor. 

It  would  require  more  than  a  technical  yardstick  to  measure  the  true 
proportions  of  the  Seventh  symphony  —  the  sense  of  immensity  which 
it  conveys.  Beethoven  seems  to  have  built  up  this  impression  by  wilfully 
driving  a  single  rhythmic  figure  through  each  movement,  until  the  music 
attains  (particularly  in  the  body  of  the  first  movement,  and  in  the  Finale) 
a  swift  propulsion,  an  effect  of  cumulative  growth  which  is  akin  to 
extraordinary  size.  The  three  preceding  symphonies  have  none  of  this 
quality  —  the  slow  movement  of  the  Fourth,  many  parts  of  the  Pastoral 
are  static  by  comparison.  Even  the  Fifth  symphony  dwells  in  violent 
dramatic  contrasts  which  are  the  antithesis  of  sustained,  expansive 
motion.  Schubert's  great  Symphony  in  C  major,  very  different  of  course 
from  Beethoven's  Seventh,  makes  a  similar  effect  of  grandeur  by  similar 
means  in  its  Finale. 

The  long  introduction  (Beethoven  had  not  used  one  since  his  Fourth 
symphony)  leads,  by  many  repetitions  on  the  dominant,  into  the  main 
body  of  the  movement,  where  the  characteristic  rhythm,  once  released, 
holds  its  swift  course,  almost  without  cessation,  until  the  end  of  the 
movement.  Where  a  modern  composer  seeks  rhythmic  interest  by 
rhythmic  variety  and  complexity,  Beethoven  keeps  strictly  to  his  repeti- 
tious pattern,  and  with  no  more  than  the  spare  orchestra  of  Mozart  to 
work  upon  finds  variety  through  his  inexhaustible  invention.  It  is  as  if 
the  rhythmic  germ  has  taken  hold  of  his  imagination  and,  starting  from 
the  merest  fragment,  expands  and  looms,  leaping  through  every  part  of 
the  orchestra,  touching  a  new  magic  of  beauty  at  every  unexpected 
turn.  Wagner  called  the  symphony  'the  Dance  in  its  highest  condition; 
the  happiest  realization  of  the  movements  of  the  body  in  an  ideal  form.' 
If  any  other  composer  could  impel  an  inexorable  rhythm,  many  times 
repeated,  into  a  vast  music —  it  was  Wagner. 

In  the  Allegretto  Beethoven  withholds  his  headlong,  capricious  mood. 
But  the  sense  of  motion  continues  in  this,  the  most  agile  of  his  sym- 
phonic slow  movements  (excepting  the  entirely  different  Allegretto  of 
the  Eighth),  it  is  in  A  minor,  and  subdued  by  comparison,  but  pivots  no 
less  upon  its  rhythmic  motto,  and  when  the  music  changes  to  A  major, 
the  clarinets  and  bassoons  setting  their  melody  against  triplets  in  the 
violins,  the  basses  maintain  the  incessant   rhythm. 

The  third  movement  is  marked  simply  'presto',  although  it  is  a  scherzo 
in  effect.  The  whimsical  Beethoven  of  the  first  movement  is  still  in  evi- 
dence, with  sudden  outbursts,  and  alternations  of  fortissimo  and  piano. 
The  trio,  which  occurs  twice  in  the  course  of  the  movement,  is  entirely 
different  in  character  from  the  light  and  graceful  presto,  although  it 
grows  directly  from  a  simple  alternation  of  two  notes  half  a  tone  apart 
in  the  main  body  of  the  movement.  Thayer  reports  the  refrain,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Abbe  Stadler,  to  have  derived  from  a  pilgrims'  hymn 
familiar  in  Lower  Austria. 


LENOX 
ARTS  CENTER 
INC.  AT 
WHEATLEIGH 

JULY1  -AUGUST  26 

tV 

Four  Premieres  of 
New  Music-Theatre 

HOUDINI 

JULY  3-8  &  11-15 

By  Muriel  Rukeyser 
Directed  by  Grover  Dale 
Music  by  David  Spangler 

INTERIOR 
CASTLE 

JULY  19-22  &  24-29 

Conceived  and  directed 
by  John  Braswell 
Music  by  Barbara  Benary 

MANDRAKE 
THE  MAGICIAN 

AUGUST  1 -5  &  8-1 2 

By  Lee  Falk  &  Thayer  Burch 
Directed  by  Seth  Allen 
Music  by  George  Quincy 

STAGE  LEERS 
AND  LOVE  SONGS 

AUGUST  15-1 9  &  21 -26 

By  Stanley  Silverman 
Conceived  by  Mary  Silverman 


CANDLELIGHT 

CHAMBER  MUSIC 

BY  THE  LENOX 

ARTS  CENTER 

INC.  ENSEMBLE 

JULY  1-10-17  AUG  7-14 

Andrew  W.  Thomas,  Director 

LENOX  ARTS  CENTER  INC. 
AT  WHEATLEIGH 

P.O.  1 787,  Lenox,  Mass.  01 2 40 
Box  Office:  (413)  637-2227 
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THE 
OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 

STOCKBRIDGE 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


Stockbridge 

Historical  Exhibits 

with 

Original  Paintings  by 

NORMAN  ROCKWELL 

On  permanent  exhibit 

Autographed 
prints  and  books  available. 

Open  Year  Round-Daily  10-5  p.m. 
Adults  $1.00  Children  25c 


Old  Permamatics 
never  die... 
They  travel  on... 
and  on...  and  on 


23"  x  17"x7'/2'^ 

In  black,  brown. 

navy  nylon 

$55.00 


Lark's  unique,  patented  construc- 
tion makes  the  PERMAMATIC® 
virtually  indestructible,  yet  feath- 
erlight.  You  can  travel  the  world 
with  it  and  it  will  still  look  as 
good  as  new.  Available  in  a 
variety  of  sizes  and  coverings  at 
better  stores. 

■^"  Luggage  Corporation 

Empire  State  BIdg.,  N.Y.  10001 

Copyright  ©  1971,  Lark  Luggage  Corp. 

All  rights  reserved.    Made  in  U.S.A. 


The  Finale  has  been  called  typical  in  the  'unbuttoned'  {aufgeknopft) 
Beethoven.  Grove  finds  in  it,  for  the  first  time  in  his  music,  'a  vein  of 
rough,  hard,  personal  boisterousness,  the  same  feeling  which  inspired 
the  strange  jests,  puns  and  nicknames  which  abound  in  his  letters'. 
Schumann  calls  it  'hitting  all  round'  (schlagen  um  sich).  'The  force  that 
reigns  throughout  this  movement  is  literally  prodigious,  and  reminds  one 
of  Carlyle's  hero  Ram  Dass,  who  had  "fire  enough  in  his  belly  to  burn  up 
the  entire  world."  '  Years  ago  the  resemblance  was  noted  between  the 
first  subject  of  the  Finale  and  Beethoven's  accompaniment  to  the  Irish 
air  Nora  Creina,  which  he  was  working  upon  at  this  time  for  George 
Thomson  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  has 
recorded  Beethoven's  Symphony  no.  7  for  RCA. 


AARON  COPLAND     born  1900 

Symphony  no.  3 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn  and  the  composer 

Aaron  Copland,  whose  career  has  been  closely  linked  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  celebrated  his  seventieth  birthday  two  years  and 
nine  months  ago.  The  Orchestra  stole  a  march  on  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  marking  the  occasion,  in  July,  somewhat  prematurely,  with  a  Gala 
concert  in  his  honor.  It  was  the  final  event  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center's  annual  'Tanglewood  on  parade',  and  there  could  hardly  have 
been  a  more  appropriate  event,  for  Copland  had  by  then  been  involved 
with  the  Center's  activities  for  the  thirty  years  of  its  existence. 


Conducting  the  combined  Boston  Symphony  and  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orches- 
tras at  the  gala  concert  given  in  his  honor  at  Tanglewood  on  )uly  28  1970. 

The  commission  for  the  Third  symphony  from  the  Koussevitzky  Music 
Foundation,  dating  back  to  1943,  prompted  Copland  to  make  use  of 
themes  which,  as  he  himself  said  at  the  time,  he  had  been  'collecting 
over  a  period  of  years  with  the  idea  of  some  day  writing  a  symphony'.  He 
began  working  on  the  score,  in  a  small  Mexican  village,  in  August  of  the 
following  year.  The  first  movement  was  finished  in  April,  the  second  in 
August  of  1945.  The  third  movement  was  completed  in  January  1946, 
the  finale  on  September  29.  The  parts  were  copied  and  duplicated  just 
in  time  for  the  premiere. 

After  the  first  performance  in  New  York,  Virgil  Thomson  wrote:  'Copland 
has  spent  twenty-five  years  working  before  the  public,  and  with  good 
co-operation  from  the  public,  at  the  problem  of  forging  a  style  that 
will  be  simple,  clear,  fresh,  of  our  century  and  comprehensible  to  all. 
He  has  worked  at  this  in  the  theater,  in  the  films  and  in   the  concert 
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forms.  He  has  discarded  in  his  progress  many  a  too-personal  mannerism 
and  mastered  most  of  the  still-serviceable  classical  procedures.  If  the 
resultant  style  remains  highly  personal,  that  is  because  style,  real  style, 
is  always  personal.  If  it  were  not,  it  would  have  no  carrying  power. 
Copland's  style,  at  forty-five,  has  carrying  power.  And  his  Third  Sym- 
phony, the  reflected  work  of  a  mature  master,  is  a  highly  personal 
work.  Nobody  else  could  have  written  "it.  It  is  destined  for  that  very 
reason,  I  think,  to  occupy  a  niche  of  some  importance  in  the  history 
of  American  music' 

A.H.R. 

The  following  is  part  of  the  note  which  the  composer  wrote  for  the 
world  premiere,  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  con- 
ducted by  Serge  Koussevitzky,  on  October  18  1946: 

'Inevitably  the  writing  of  a  symphony  brings  with  it  the  question  of 
what  it  is  meant  to  express.  I  suppose  if  I  forced  myself  I  could  invent 
an  ideological  basis  for  my  symphony.  But  if  I  did,  I'd  be  bluffing  — 
or  at  any  rate,  adding  something  ex  post  facto,  something  that  might  or 
might  not  be  true,  but  which  played  no  role  at  the  moment  of  creation. 
Harold  Clurman  put  my  meaning  well  when  he  wrote  recently  that 
music  is  a  "reflection  of  any  response  to  specific  worlds  of  men:  it  is 
play,  it  is  speech,  it  is  unconscious  result  and  conscious  statement  all 
at  the  same  time".  Anything  more  specific  than  that  in  relation  to 
so-called  absolute  music  is  suspect.  In  other  words  —  to  use  a  well  worn 
phrase — I  prefer  to  let  the  music  "speak  for  itself". 

'One  aspect  of  the  Symphony  ought  to  be  pointed  out:  it  contains  no 
folk  or  popular  material.  During  the  late  twenties  it  was  customary 
to  pigeon-hole  me  as  composer  of  symphonic  jazz,  with  emphasis  on 
the  jazz.  More  recently  I  have  been  catalogued  as  a  folk-lorist  and 
purveyor  of  Americana.  Any  reference  to  jazz  or  folk  material  in  this 
work  was  purely  unconscious.' 
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Program   notes  for  Saturday  August  4 


IGOR  STRAVINSKY     1882-1971 

Suite  from  the  ballet  'L'oiseau  de  feu'  (The  firebird)  (1919) 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Stravinsky  tells  in  his  memoirs  how  he  was  drawn  into  the  circle  of  which 
Diaghilev  was  the  center  and  dynamo.  Diaghilev  had  sensed  at  once  the 
promise  of  the  composer  of  the  Scherzo  fantastique  and  the  Feu  d'arti- 
fice  which  he  had  heard  at  a  Siloti  concert  in  the  winter  of  1909. 

In  the  process  of  forming  a  ballet  company  he  ordered  from  the  young 
man  orchestrations  of  piano  music  by  Chopin  and  Grieg.  Stravinsky  duly 
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provided  these  and  continued  to  work  upon  his  opera  Le  rossignol, 
which  he  had  begun  under  the  eye  of  his  master,  Rimsky-Korsakov, 
who  had  died  in  June  1908.  It  was  at  this  point  that  Diaghilev  handed  to 
him  the  commission  for  L'oiseau  de  feu. 

Stravinsky  went  to  Paris  for  the  first  performance,  where,  he  tells  us  in 
his  memoirs,  he  made  his  first  acquaintance  with  that  city.  His  ballet 
which,  needless  to  say,  excited  Paris  as  resplendently  new  music  superbly 
produced,  was  an  ideal  introduction. 


Fokine  and  Karsavina  in  the  original  production  of  'L'oiseau  de  feu' 

Fokine's  scenario  may  thus  be  described:  After  a  short  prelude,  the 
curtain  rises  and  the  grounds  of  an  old  castle  are  seen.  Ivan  Tsarevich, 
the  hero  of  many  tales,  in  the  course  of  hunting  at  night,  comes  to  the 
enchanted  garden  and  sees  a  beautiful  bird  with  flaming  golden  plum- 
age. She  attempts  to  pluck  fruit  of  gold  from  a  silver  tree.  He  captures 
her,  but,  heeding  her  entreaties,  frees  her.  In  gratitude,  she  gives  him 
one  of  her  feathers  which  has  magic  properties.  The  dawn  breaks.  Thir- 
teen enchanted  princesses  appear,  coming  from  the  castle.  Ivan,  hidden, 
watches  them  playing  with  golden  apples,  and  dancing.  Fascinated  by 
them  he  finally  discloses  himself.  They  tell  him  that  the  castle  belongs 
to  the  terrible  Kashchei,  who  turns  decoyed  travelers  into  stone.  The 
princesses  warn  Ivan  of  his  fate,  but  he  resolves  to  enter  the  castle. 
Opening  the  gate,  he  sees  Kashchei  with  his  train  of  grotesque  and 
deformed  subjects  marching  towards  him  in  pompous  procession. 
Kashchei  attempts  to  work  his  spell  on  Ivan,  who  is  protected  by  the 
feather.  Ivan  summons  the  firebird,  who  causes  Kashchei  and  his  retinue 
to  dance  until  they  drop  exhausted.  The  secret  of  Kashchei's  immortality 
is  disclosed  to  Ivan:  the  sorcerer  keeps  an  egg  in  a  casket;  if  this  egg 
should  be  broken  or  even  injured,  he  would  die.  Ivan  swings  the  egg 
backwards  and  forwards.  Kashchei  and  his  crew  sway  with  it.  At  last  the 
egg  is  dashed  to  the  ground;  Kashchei  dies;  his  palace  vanishes;  the 
petrified  knights  come  to  life;  and  Ivan  receives,  amid  great  rejoicing, 
the  hand  of  the  beautiful  princess. 

Stravinsky  has  made  three  suites  from  his  ballet  score,  the  first  in  1911, 
the  second  in  1919,  the  last  in  1945.  The  second  is  scored  for  a  smaller 
orchestra  than  the  original  ballet,  and  includes  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes, 
english  horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones, 
tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  xylophone,  harp,  piano, 
celesta  and  strings. 

There  are  available  two  recordings  of  suites  from  L'oiseau  de  feu  made 
for  RCA  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  One  is  conducted  by  Erich 
Leinsdorf,  the  other  by  Seiji  Ozawa. 
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Canticum  sacrum  ad  honorem  Sancti  Marci  nominis 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Stravinsky's  'Sacred  canticle  in  honor  of  the  name  of  St  Mark'  was 
composed  in  1955,  and  was  first  performed  in  St  Mark's  Cathedral  as 
part  of  the  Venice  Festival  on  September  13  1956. 

Opening  and  closing  with  verses  from  the  Book  of  Mark  the  Evangelist, 
the  work  is  appropriately  devoted  to  the  patron  Saint  of  Venice.  Christ 
became  the  central  figure  of  the  text,  while  its  contemplation  is  fulfilled 
by  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament.  While  working  upon  the  score 
Stravinsky  at  first  thought  of  calling  it  a  'Concerto  sacre,  a  'spiritual 
cantata  based  upon  St  Mark'. 

After  he  composed  the  Symphony  of  psalms  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1930,  Stravinsky  several  times  turned  to  religious  subjects. 
The  Canticum  sacrum  makes  use  of  Psalm  texts  different  from  those  of 
the  earlier  work.  It  is  less  symphonic,  has  more  and  shorter  sections  in 
its  duration  of  seventeen  minutes,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
performing  forces  are  similar:  a  full  contingent  of  winds,  without  clari- 
nets, lower  strings  only  (violas  and  double  basses).  It  differs  in  the  use 
of  violas  instead  of  cellos,  of  the  organ  and  the  solo  voices. 

The  dedication  to  the  city  of  Venice  is  for  the  tenor  and  baritone,  with 
trombones.  The  tenor  is  given  the  second  numbered  section,  a  verse  from 
the  Song  of  Solomon.  The  baritone  has  also  one  solo  number  —  the  say- 
ing of  Jesus  on  the  strength  of  belief. 


Choral-variationen  iiber  das  Weihnachtslied 
'Vom  Himmel  hoch  da  komm  ich  her" 
(Chorale  variations  on  the  Christmas  song 
'From  highest  heaven  I  came  to  earth') 
Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Although  the  premiere  of  this  work  was  given  at  Ojai,  California,  in  May 
1956,  Stravinsky  made  this  arrangement  of  Bach's  'A  few  canonic  varia- 
tions on  the  Christmas  song,  From  highest  heaven  I  came  to  earth'  for 
performance  with  the  Canticum  sacrum  in  Venice  the  following  Sep- 
tember. Bach  composed  them  for  an  organ  with  two  manuals  and 
pedals;  Stravinsky  arranged  them  for  an  orchestra  almost  identical  to 
that  needed  for  the  Canticum.  He  also  made  several  significant  altera- 
tions: he  begins  with  the  chorale  itself,  in  a  setting  from  The  Christmas 
Oratorio;  he  changes  the  key  structure  (Bach's  variations  are  all  in  the 
key  of  C,  Stravinsky's  in  C,  G  and  D  flat).  A  chorus,  singing  the  chorale 
in  unison,  is  also  added,  as  are  several  new  contrapuntal  lines.  Stravinsky 
has,  in  effect,  fashioned  a  striking  new  piece  from  the  bones  of  Bach's 
variations. 
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Symphony  of  psalms 
Program  note  by  Klaus  C.  Roy 

Stravinsky  composed  the  Symphony  of  psalms,  on  a  commission  from 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  The  dedication  reads,  'This  symphony,  composed 
to  the  glory  of  God,  is  dedicated  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  foundation.'  The  original 
score  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Orchestra. 


Klaus  C.  Roy,  formerly  a  resident  of  Boston,  has  been  Director  of  Publications 
and  Program  Book  Editor  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  since  7958.  A  graduate  in 
music  of  Boston  University  and  Harvard  University,  he  has  been  active  for  more 
than  twenty  years  as  composer,  critic,  teacher,  librarian  and  lecturer.  His  note  is 
reprinted  by  his  kind  permission  and  that  of  the  Musical  Arts  Association  of 
Cleveland. 
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Stravinsky  was  emphatic  in  his  insistence  that  this  work  is  to  be  regarded 
not  as  cantata,  not  as  a  composition  for  chorus  accompanied  by  orches- 
tra, but  as  a  symphony.  He  designated  the  work  as  'for  orchestra  with 
chorus',  and  the  listener  will  not  fail  to  note  the  implications  of  that 
concept.  The  composition  thus  becomes  the  second  of  his  four  sym- 
phonies, the  others  being  the  student  work  in  E  flat  major  (1907),  the 
Symphony  in  C  (1940),  and  the  Symphony  in  three  movements  (1945). 
At  the  time,  1930,  the  composer  felt  (as  we  read  in  the  comments  that 
follow  the  text)  that  he  was  not  attracted  to  the  form  itself,  as  it  had 
been  passed  down  to  him  by  preceding  eras.  What  he  aimed  for  was  a 
piece  of  'organic  entity'  with  a  'periodic  order'  different  from  that  of 
a  suite. 

His  conception  was  one  of  design,  not  of  'expression'.  He  sought,  as  he 
said,  a  text  to  fill  the  vision;  and  he  found  it  in  the  Psalms,  choosing 
those  which  would  in  succession  realize  a  symphonic  structure.  Each 
movement  turned  out  to  be  longer  and  larger  than  the  preceding.  The 
first  is  an  invocation,  a  plea;  the  Phrygian  mode  employed  (akin  to  E 
minor  with  a  lowered  second  degree —  F  natural)  emphasizes  the  inten- 
sity of  the  sinner's  prayer  for  divine  pity.  The  music  moves  from  E  to  C, 
which  reveals  itself  as  the  dominant  of  the  second  movement's  key,  C 
minor.  Here,  in  a  double  fugue  of  considerable  complexity,  is  expressed 
the  recognition  of  grace  received;  the  tonality  moves  from  C  to  E  flat 
major  —  again  a  minor  third  up,  and  an  extraordinary  luminosity  infuses 
the  final  chords.  In  the  third  movement,  the  great  Psalm  of  praise  and 
glory  is  set  once  again;  yet  all  temptation  to  literalness  and  sound  paint- 
ing is  here  resisted.  (The  trumpets  and  cymbals  do  not  respond  when 
called  by  name  in  the  text.)  The  basic  key  is  again  C,  but  the  vast  and 
serene  coda  —  close  to  immobility — is  suspended  above  a  three-note 
ostinato  whose  tonic  is  E  flat.  The  closing  words  of  praise,  after  the  last 
of  the  uniquely  affecting  alleluias  of  the  chorus  (a  distant  echo  of  the 
'Dresden  Amen'),  resolve  themselves  in  a  C  major  chord  which  itself 
stands  like  an  indestructible  edifice  of  worship. 

The  composer  had  experienced,  in  the  year  preceding  the  composition 
of  the  Symphony  of  psalms,  a  kind  of  re-conversion  to  the  Russian 
Orthodox  faith  of  his  youth.  We  may  regard  the  work  as  a  ritual  —  of 
penance  and  of  joy.  Here,  the  ritualistic  mode,  which  has  been  a  charac- 
teristic of  Stravinsky  from  Le  sacre  du  printemps  of  1913  to  Orpheus  of 
1947  and  the  Mass  of  1948,  from  Les  noces  of  1914-1923  to  the  Canticum 
sacrum  of  1956  and  Threni  of  1958,  here  achieves  an  intrinsic  power  of 
probably  unequalled  intensity.  With  momentary  and  logical  excep- 
tions in  the  last  movement,  the  enchantments  of  the  dance  (of  which 
Stravinsky  is  probably  the  greatest  composer-inventor  of  all  time)  are 
eschewed.  A  profound  monumentality  is  aimed  for,  Byzantine  in  its 
severity.  When,  some  years  ago,  a  'music  appreciation'  commentator 
asked  whether  the  dedication  'To  the  glory  of  God'  was  to  be  taken  'in 
veneration  or  in  travesty',  he  was  deluded  not  only  about  the  style  and 
language  of  the  work,  with  all  its  'dissonances',  but  about  its  intent.  If 
the  sentiments  of  the  text  are  humble,  the  music  is  proud:  of  its  almost 
ascetic  self-denial  *in  the  face  of  textual  temptation,  of  the  quality  of  its 
ritual  homage.  Among  the  works  of  Stravinsky  which  are  destined  to 
last  'forever'  —  as  that  term  presumptuously  delineates  the  brief  span 
of  recorded  human  history,  past,  present,  and  future  —  the  Symphony 
of  psalms  ranks  among  the  foremost:  one  of  the  most  solemn  and 
impressive  junctures  of  religion  and  art. 


COMING  EVENTS  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

Details  of  next  week's  concerts  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  events 
open  to  the  public,  are  included  on  a  special  information 
sheet,  which  is  available  at  the  entrances  to  the  Tangle- 
wood  grounds. 
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Program  notes  for  Sunday  August  5 


WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 
Six  German  dances     K.  509 
Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 


1756-1791 


A  pervasive  cloud  of  background  music  hangs  over  American  life  — 
in  restaurants,  supermarkets,  airplanes,  elevators,  even  offices;  as  if  that 
were  not  enough,  a  great  number  of  people  keep  their  radio  or  phono- 
graph constantly  playing  at  home,  switching  off  only  when  they  go  to 
sleep.  Yet  while  one  happily  turns  half  an  ear  to  recorded  music  —  it 
would  be  out  of  the  question  to  give  it  full  attention  all  day  —  one  is 
generally  attentive  and  absorbed  when  listening  to  live  performances. 

It  has  not  been  this  way  for  long.  Chatting  through'  an  opera,  a  habit 
regrettably  still  with  us  in  some  of  the  world's  most  expensive  houses, 
was  commonplace  until  quite  recently,  and  the  rich  at  least  have  always 
enjoyed  musical  accompaniment  to  their  eating,  drinking  and  love- 
making.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  the  Elizabethan  buccaneer,  hired  the  town 
musicians  of  the  city  of  Norwich  for  his  voyage  round  the  world,  a 
custom  perpetuated  in  the  orchestras  and  bands  of  today's  ocean  liners. 
Mozart  himself  portrayed  the  customs  of  his  own  day  when  he  had  Don 
Giovanni  regaled  at  supper  by  a  little  band  of  wind  instruments,  and  the 
ladies  in  Cos!  fan  tutte  serenaded  by  a  small  group  of  musicians  in 
their  garden  by  the  sea.  In  our  own  day  the  President  of  the  United 
States  entertains  his  dinner  guests  with  his  official  orchestra. 

Mozart  certainly  had  no  snobbish  inhibitions  about  writing  background 
music.  He  composed  numerous  cassations,  divertimentos,  marches,  ser- 
enades, and  dances  for  ballrooms,  dining  rooms,  gardens  and  so  on, 
and  to  judge  from  the  music's  quality,  he  enjoyed  doing  so. 

Mozart  composed  this  set  of  'Teutsche'  —  the  'Teutsche'  or  'Deutsche' 
of  the  eighteenth  century  is  a  lively  dance  in  triple  time,  closely 
resembling  the  waltz  —  during  his  stay  in  Prague  early  in  1787.  Count 
Johann  Prachta  probably  requested  them  for  one  of  the  grand  balls  of 
the  Bohemian  nobility.  There  is  a  note  in  Mozart's  hand  at  the  foot  of 
the  autograph:  'Each  Teutsche  has  a  trio,  or  rather  an  Alternativo.  After 
the  Alternativo  both  the  Teutsche  and  the  Alternativo  should  be  re- 
peated. Then  comes  an  introductory  bridge  to  the  next  Teutsche.'  After 
the  final  dance  there  is  an  extended  coda.  Essentially  Mozart  has  con- 
structed a  continuous  suite  of  twelve  charmingly  varied  dances. 


JOHN  CAGE     born  1912 

Suite  for  toy  piano  (orchestrated  by  Lou  Harrison) 

In  a  program  note  for  The  Cleveland  Orchestra,  Klaus  G.  Roy  has  writ- 
ten: 'John  Cage  has  been  for  thirty  years  or  so  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary and  controversial  figures  on  the  musical  scene.  He  has  taken 
the  age-old  concept  of  musical  improvisation  and  incorporated  it  into  a 
system  (if  that  is  not  a  contradiction  in  terms)  of  "indeterminacy", 
"unpredictability",  and  "chance"  with  varying  degrees  of  conscious 
control.  In  response  to  a  query  some  years  ago,  he  said,  "I  did  not  see 
that  we  were  going  to  a  goal,  but  that  we  were  living  in  process,  and 
that  process  is  eternal."  The  fundamental  attitude  toward  musical  ma- 
terials that  he  has  developed  is  derived  from  many  sources,  including 
existentialist  philosophy,  Zen  Buddhism,  the  Theater  of  the  Absurd,  and 
others.  It  has  been  very  difficult,  at  times,  for  audiences  to  determine 
what  was  seriously  intended  and  what  was  pure  put-on,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  Cage  means  to  impose  no  strict  boundary  line  between  the 
two.  In  any  event,  performances  of  his  music  never  fail  to  elicit  sharp 
reactions,  pro  and  con,  and  this  is  certainly  one  of  his  objectives.  The 
influence  he  has  exerted  in  the  world  of  music  is  very  strong,  with 
numberless  disciples  and  admirers  in  many  countries  —  including  such 
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recognized  masters  as  Witold  Lutoslawski  of  Poland,  who  attributes  his 
own  change  of  style  to  an  encounter  with  Cage's  music  in  1961.' 

Cage  wrote  the  Suite  for  toy  piano  in  1948.  It  was  arranged  for  orchestra 
by  his  friend  and  associate  Lou  Harrison  in  1964.  Harrison's  score  calls 
for  regular  piano,  but  at  this  performance  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  has 
chosen  to  use  a  toy  piano,  which  will  be  amplified. 

'The  writing  of  music,'  Cage  has  said,  'is  an  affirmation  of  life,  not  an 
attempt  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  nor  to  suggest  improvements  in 
creation,  but  simply  a  way  of  waking  up  the  very  life  we're  living  which 
is  so  excellent  once  one  gets  one's  mind  and  one's  desire  out  of  the 
way  and  let  it  act  of  its  own  accord.'  And,  speaking  to  the  Music  Teach- 
ers National  Association  in  1957:  'The  coming  into  being  of  something 
new  does  not  by  that  fact  deprive  what  was  of  its  proper  place.  Each 
thing  has  its  own  place,  never  takes  the  place  of  something  else,  and 
the  more  things  there  are,  as  is  said,  the  merrier.' 


The  concert  may  be  over 

But 

The  vibrations  continue 
at  our  piano  and  bar. 

Our  superb  crepes 
and  steaks  are  served 
till  midnight.         J 
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RICHARD  STRAUSS     1864-1949 

Till  Eulenspiegels  lustige  Streiche  op.  28 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 


When  the  work  first  appeared,  Strauss  was  inclined  to  let  his  long 
title,  'Till  Eulenspiegels  lustige  Streiche,  nach  alter  Schelmenweise  in 
Rondeauform  fiir  grosses  Orchester'  (Till  Eulenspiegel's  merry  pranks, 
after  the  old  knave's  tale,  set  for  large  orchestra  in  Rondo-form),  stand 
as  sufficient  explanation  of  his  intentions.  Franz  Wullner  about  to  per- 
form the  work  in  Cologne,  coaxed  from  him  a  letter  which  revealed 
a  little  more: 

'It  is  impossible  for  me  to  furnish  a  program  to  Eulenspiegel;  were  I 
to  put  into  words  the  thoughts  which  its  several  incidents  suggested  to 
me,  they  would  seldom  suffice,  and  might  even  give  rise  to  offence. 
Let  me  leave  it,  therefore,  to  my  hearers  to  crack  the  hard  nut  which 
the  Knave  has  prepared  for  them.  By  way  of  helping  them  to  a  better 
understanding,  it  seems  sufficient  to  point  out  the  two  Eulenspiegel 
motives,  which,  in  the  most  manifold  disguises,  moods,  and  situations, 
pervade  the  whole  up  to  the  catastrophe,  when  after  he  has  been 
condemned  to  death  Till  is  strung  up  to  the  gibbet.  For  the  rest,  let 
them  guess  at  the  musical  joke  which  a  Knave  has  offered  them.' 
Strauss  finally  noted  three  themes:  the  opening  of  the  introduction, 
the  horn  motive  of  Till,  and  the  portentous  descending  interval  of  the 
rogue's  condemnation. 

But  Strauss  was  persuaded  by  Wilhelm  Mauke,  the  most  elaborate  and 
exhaustive  of  Straussian  analysts,  to  mark  the  most  important  references 
into  the  score  as  they  appeared  in  the  music: 

'Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  knavish  jester.  His  name  was  Till  Eulen- 
spiegel. He  was  an  awful  imp.  Off  to  new  pranks.  Just  you  wait,  you 
hypocrites!  Hop!  On  horseback  straight  through  the  market-women. 
Away  he  scurries  in  seven-league  boots  .  .  .  Hidden  in  a  mouse-hole 
.  .  .  Disguised  as  a  priest,  he  exudes  unction  and  morality.  Yet  the 
knave  peeps  out  of  his  big  toe.  But  before  he  is  through  his  mockery 
of  religion  makes  him  uneasy  .  .  .  Till,  the  cavalier,  pays  court  to 
pretty  girls.  This  one  has  really  impressed  him.  He  courts  her.  A  tactful 
rejection  is  still  rejection.  Till  departs  furious.  He  swears  vengeance  on 
all  mankind  .  .  .  Motive  of  the  pedagogues.  After  propounding  to  these 
Philistines  a  few  outrageous  theses,  he  leaves  them  in  astonishment  to 
their  fate.  Great  grimaces  from  the  distance  .  .  .  Till's  alley  tune  .  .  . 
The  law  court.  Unconcerned,  he  still  whistles  to  himself.  Up  the 
ladder!  There  he  swings;  he  gasps  for  air;  the  last  convulsion;  the  mortal 
part  of  Till  is  finished.' 


There  are  available  two  recordings  of  Till  Eulenspiegel,  made  by  the 
Boston  Syhiphony  Orchestra  for  RCA.  The  earlier  is  conducted  by 
Charles  Munch,  the  more  recent  by  William  Steinberg. 
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JOHANNES  BRAHMS     1833-1897 
Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  B  flat     op.  83 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

'It  is  always  a  delight  to  me,'  wrote  Dr  Billroth  'when  Brahms,  after 
paying  me  a  visit,  during  which  we  have  talked  of  indifferent  things, 
takes  a  roll  of  manuscript  out  of  his  overcoat  pocket  and  says  casually: 
"Look  at  that  and  write  me  what  you  think  of  it."  ' 


An  incident  of  this  sort  happened  in  the  late  summer  of  1881,  at  Press- 
baum,  near  Vienna,  where  the  composer  had  chosen  summer  quarters, 
and  where  he  gave  his  friends  a  glimpse  of  his  latest  score,  completed 
that  season.  The  manuscript  which  Brahms  sent  Billroth  on  July  11,  with 
the  words  'a  few  little  pianoforte  pieces',  cautioning  him,  by  the  way,  to 
keep  them  to  himself  and  to  return  them  as  soon  as  possible,  was 
nothing  less  than  the  Second  Piano  concerto  in  B  flat.  He  had  written 
to  Elisabet  von  Herzogenberg  four  days  earlier  —  'I  don't  mind  telling 
you  that  I  have  written  a  tiny,  tiny  pianoforte  concerto  with  a  tiny,  tiny 
wisp  of  a  scherzo.  It  is  in  B  flat,  and  I  have  reason  to  fear  that  I  have 
worked  this  udder,  which  has  yielded  good  milk  before,  too  often  and 
too  vigorously.'  'How  very  nice  of  you,  my  dear,  good  Friend,'  answers 
the  grateful  Elisabet,  'to  take  up  your  pen  again  immediately!  I  have  to 
thank  you  doubly  since  you  had  such  good  news  to  send  of  a  tiny,  tiny 
piano  Konzerterl  with  a  tiny,  tiny  Scherzerl,  and  in  B  flat —  the  true  and 
tried  B  flat!' 

The  'tiny,  tiny  pianoforte  concerto',  which  Miss  Florence  May  modestly 
refers  to  as  of  'quite  unusual  dimensions',  still  has  no  rival  among 
concertos  in  largeness  of  design.  The  'tiny  wisp  of  a  scherzo'  was  nothing 
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less  than  the  Allegro  appassionato  which,  inserted  between  the  first 
movement  and  the  Andante,  gave  the  work  the  four-movement  aspect 
of  a  symphony,  and  caused  Hanslick  to  call  it  a  'symphony  with  piano 
obbligato'.  Later  analysts  have  been  careful  to  add  that  while  Brahms  has 
gone  his  own  way  in  juxtaposing  the  piano  and  orchestral  parts,  he  has 
faithfully  maintained  structural  concerto  tradit'ron  in  the  order  of  setting 
forth  his  themes. 

To  Brahms,  the  making  of  a  piano  concerto  was  a  serious  matter. 
Twenty-two  years  had  passed  since  his  First,  in  D  minor,  had  been 
introduced.  Another  one  would  have  been  eminently  serviceable  to 
him  on  his  many  concert  tours  as  pianist,  particularly  since  the  First, 
after  its  original  fiasco,  had  never  been  received  by  the  public  with 
open  arms,  even  in  the  more  devoted  'Brahms'  towns.  But  the  Brahms 
who  had  firmly  established  his  fame  with  the  First  and  Second  sym- 
phonies approached  again  the  vexed  problem  of  a  piano  concerto  — 
entirely  without  haste. 

It  was  in  April  1878,  during  Brahms'  first  journey  in  Italy,  that,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  his  companion,  Dr  Billroth,  the  concerto  first  began 
to  take  shape  in  his  mind.  Brahms,  so  Billroth  tells  us,  completely 
succumbed  to  the  Italian  spring,  visited  Rome,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  was 
'charmed  with  everything'.  Returning  in  May  to  Portschach,  the  lovely 
spot  on  the  Carinthian  Worther  See  which  also  gave  birth  to  two  scores 
of  special  melodic  abundance  —  the  Symphony  in  D  major  and  the 
Violin  concerto,  Brahms  put  his  sketches  upon  paper.  Three  years  later, 
the  spring  once  more  called  Brahms  to  Italy.  He  returned  to  his  beloved 
haunts  and  sought  new  ones  in  Venice,  Florence,  Pisa,  Siena,  Orvieto, 
Rome,  and  again  Naples  and  Sicily.  He  returned  to  Vienna  on  May  7 
(his  forty-eighth  birthday),  and  on  May  22  sought  refuge  at  the  villa  of 
Mme  Heingartner  in  Pressbaum  near  by,  presumably  for  the  completion 
of  two  scores:  a  setting  of  Schiller's  'Nanie',  and  the  concerto.  It  was  on 
July  7  that  he  quietly  told  his  intimately  favored  Elisabet  that  he  had  a 
concerto  for  her  to  see. 


A  Festival  audience  of  1938 
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THE  CONDUCTOR 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS,  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra and  Principal  Guest  Conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  studied  with 
Ingolf  Dahl  and  John  Crown  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  where  he 
received  the  Bachelor  of  Music  and  Mas- 
ter of  Music  degrees.  Conductor  of  the 
Young  Musicians  Foundation  Debut  Or- 
chestra in  Los  Angeles  for  four  years,  he 
was  also  during  three  of  those  years  con- 
ductor and  pianist  at  the  Monday  Evening 
Concerts,  at  which  he  presented  premiere 
performances  of  music  by  Igor  Stravinsky, 
Pierre  Boulez,  Karlheinz  Stockhausen, 
Lukas  Foss  and  Ingolf  Dahl,  among  others. 
Michael  Tilson  Thomas  was  associated 
during  this  period  with  Gregor  Piatigorsky 
and  Pierre  Boulez,  serving  as  pianist  in 
Piatigorsky's  master  classes,  preparing  the 
orchestra  for  the  Heifetz-Piatigorsky  con- 
certs, and  as  assistant  conductor  to  Boulez 
at  the  1966  Bayreuth  Festival  and  the  1967 
Ojai  Festival.  During  1968  and  1969,  he 
was  Conductor  of  the  Ojai  Festival. 

A  conducting  fellow  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  here  at  Tanglewood  during 
1968  and  1969,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas 
conducted  the  premiere  of  Stanley  Silver- 
man's Elephant  steps,  and  was  awarded 
the  Koussevitzky  Prize  in  conducting.  The 
three  following  summers  he  was  on  the 
faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 
During  October  1969,  one  month  after 
oecoming  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Bos- 
:on  Symphony,  at  moments'  notice  he 
'eplaced  William  Steinberg  when  he  be- 
:ame  ill  during  the  Orchestra's  tour  to 
Nlew  York.  At  the  season's  end,  having 
:onducted  more  than  thirty  concerts,  he 
was  named  Associate  Conductor.  He  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Orchestra's  two 
Drincipal  Guest  Conductors  in  February 
1972. 

During  the  past  two  years  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas  has  conducted  many  of  the  ma- 
ior  orchestras  in  this  country,  and  in 
Europe  and  Japan.  During  the  1972-1973 
winter  season  he  returned  for  guest  en- 
gagements with  the  Israel  Philharmonic, 
:he  London  Symphony,  the  New  Philhar- 
Tionia,  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
with  which  he  began  his  first  season  as 
Music  Director  of  the  nationally-televised 
Young  People's  Concerts.'  He  also  made 
lis  debut  with  the  Lincoln  Center  Cham- 
ber   Music    Society,    began    his    second 


year  with  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic,  as- 
sumed the  position  of  Visiting  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Music  at  the  State  University 
of  New  York  in  Buffalo,  and  continued 
to  direct  the  Boston  Symphony's  innova- 
tive Spectrum  Concerts,  which  he  created. 

Among  his  recordings  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon  are  Stravinsky's  The  rite  of 
spring,  Ives'  Three  places  in  New  England 
and  Ruggles'  Suntreader  —  a  Grammy 
Award  nominee  for  best  recording  of 
1970 — -Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  no.  1, 
and  Debussy's  Images  and  Prelude  a 
I'apres-midi  d'un  faune,  which  were 
named  among  the  best  recordings  of  1971 
by  Time  Magazine. 


in  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth 
symphony  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra 
at  the  Kennedy  Center  in  May,  and  the 
same  month  he  also  made  his  debut  at 
the  Holland  Festival  as  Ernesto  in  Don 
Pasquale. 


THE  SOLOISTS 

KENNETH  RIEGEL,  a  leading  tenor  with 
the  New  York  City  Opera  and  other 
American  opera  companies,  is  also  a  fre- 
quent soloist  with  the  nation's  major 
orchestras.  He  made  his  operatic  debut 
in  the  American  premiere  of  Henze's  The 
stag  king  with  the  Santa  Fe  Opera  in 
1965,  and  first  sang  with  the  New  York 
City  Opera  as  the  Poet  in  Ravel's  L'heure 
espagnol  in  1969.  During  the  1972-1973 
season  he  sang  five  major  roles  for  the 
first  time  with  the  New  York  City  Opera, 
including  Alfredo  in  La  traviata,  Ferrando 
in  Cos!  fan  tutte,  Leicester  in  Maria 
Stuarda,  the  Italian  tenor  in  Der  Rosen- 
kavalier,  and  the  title  role  in  Henze's 
The  young  lord  in  its  New  York  premiere. 

Last  season  Kenneth  Riegel  made  his 
debut  with  eight  American  orchestras  in- 
cluding the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the 
American  Symphony,  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony. This  season  he  returned  to  sing 
with  all  these  orchestras,  as  well  as  mak- 
ing operatic  appearances  in  La  boheme 
with  the  Columbus  Symphony,  and  Hero- 
diade  with  the  Fort  Lauderdale  Symphony. 
His  concert  appearances  included  the 
Verdi  Requiem  with  the  Kansas  City  Phil- 
harmonic, Mahler's  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde 
with  the  Houston  Symphony,  and  Berlioz's 
L'enfance  du  Christ  with  both  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  and  the  Little  Or- 
chestra Society  in  New  York.  He  took  part 


DAVID  EVITTS,  a  native  of  Kansas,  went 
to  Boston  five  years  ago  to  continue  vocal 
studies  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
with  Mark  Pearson.  He  is  now  an  artist 
diploma  candidate  at  the  Conservatory. 
David  Evitts  has  performed  in  opera,  ora- 
torio and  recital  throughout  the  Greater 
Boston  area.  He  took  the  role  of  Figaro  in 
the  Associate  Artists  Opera  Company's 
recent  production  of  Paisiello's  The  bar- 
ber of  Seville,  and  in  Washington  the  role 
of  the  Grand  Priest  in  Rameau's  The  birth 
of  Osiris.  During  recent  seasons  he  has 
sung  Mahler's  song  cycle  De5  Knaben 
Wunderhorn  with  the  Newton  Symphony, 
and  taken  part  in  La  Perichole  at  Youth 
Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall.  Earlier  this 
year  he  appeared  with  the  Philadelphia 
Grand  Opera.  He  has  sung  in  operas  by 
Bizet,  Britten,  Donizetti,  Offenbach, 
Menotti  and  Robert  Ward,  with  many 
companies,  including  the  Boston  Opera 
Company,  the  Augusta  Opera  Associa- 
tion, the  Boris  Goldovsky  Opera  and  the 
Oklahoma  City  Opera.  Last  year  David 
Evitts  was  first  place  winner  in  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Regional  Auditions.  He  has 
appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra on  several  occasions  during  the 
past. 


MALCOLM  FRAGER,  who  has  appeared 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
many  occasions  in  Boston,  New  York  and 
here  at  Tanglewood,  studied  with  Carl 
Friedberg,  and  made  his  debut  at  Town 
Hall  before  he  was  twenty.  He  won  sev- 
eral important  musical  prizes  while  he 
studied  languages  at  Columbia  University, 
where  he  graduated  magna  cum  laude. 
In  1959  Malcolm  Frager  won  the  Leven- 
tritt  Award  in  New  York,  and  the  first 
prize  at  the  Queen  Elisabeth  of  Belgium 
International  Piano  Competition  in  Brus- 
sels. The  same  year  he  played  for  the 
first  time  with  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic. 
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During  the  years  since,  he  has  given 
recitals  and  performed  with  orchestras 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  including 
South  America,  Europe,  the  USSR,  Japan, 
Australia  and  North  America.  Among  the 
orchestras  which  have  invited  him  to 
appear- are  the  Royal  Philharmonic,  the 
London  Symphony,  the  BBC  Orchestra, 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  and  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic. Malcolm  Frager  has  given  the  first 
performances  in  modern  times  of  the 
original  versions  of  the  Schumann  A 
minor  and  Tchaikovsky  B  flat  minor  con- 
certos, and  is  now  recording  exclusively 
for  BASF  Records. 


THE  CHORUS 

THE  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
sponsored  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Boston 
University  was  formed  in  1970.  John 
Oliver,  who  is  director  of  choral  and 
vocal  activities  for  Tanglewood,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  MIT,  and  director  of 
the  MIT  Glee  Club  and  Choral  Society 
and  of  the  Framingham  Choral  Society, 
has  been  director  of  the  Festival  Chorus 
since  its  foundation.  Members  of  the 
chorus  come  from  the  Greater  Boston 
area,  and  rehearse  throughout  the  year. 
They  made  their  debut  in  1970  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  in  a  performance  of  Bee- 
thoven's Ninth  Symphony,  conducted  by 
Leonard  Bernstein,  and  have  since  taken 
part  in  performances  directed  by  Wil- 
liam Steinberg,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Colin  Davis, 
Arthur  Fiedler  and  Michael  Tilson  Thomas. 

This  season  the  Festival  Chorus  and  the 
Choir  take  part  in  works  by  Bach,  Haydn, 
Beethoven,  Handel,  Mozart,  Berlioz  and 
Verdi. 

Among  the  many  works  in  which  they 
have  sung  are  Mahler's  Symphony  no.  2 
and  Symphony  no.  8,  Berlioz's  Crande 
messe  des  morts  and  Damnation  of  Faust, 
Mozart's  Requiem  and  Haydn's  Die  Jah- 
reszeiten.  With  the  Boston  Pops  they 
have  taken  part  in  a  Lerner  and  Loewe 
program.  The  Tanglewood  Choir  is  made 
up  of  students  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  and  local   residents. 


THE  ADVERTISERS  IN  THE  PROGRAM 
BOOK  ACTIVELY  SUPPORT  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BY  MAKING 
THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  BOOK  POS- 
SIBLE. PLEASE  GIVE  THEM  YOUR 
PATRONAGE,  AND,  IF  THE  OPPOR- 
TUNITY ARISES,  MENTION  THAT 
YOU  SAW  THEIR  MESSAGE  IN  THE 
PROGRAM. 


cylbout  SummerPlanting 


Some  people  are  under  the  impression  that  summer  planting 
endangers  the  plants.  Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  summer  is  an  excellent  time  to  plant.  Most  top  growth 
has  occurred,  and  it  is  the  right  time  to  develop  a  strong  root 
system.  Next  year's  buds  become  well  established.  Plants  moved  in 
summer  and  fall  have  a  head  start  in  terms  of  spring  growth  and 
flowering  over  those  transplanted  the  next  spring.  In  summer, 
plants  are  fully  leafed-out  and  look  like  they  will  in  a  landscape, 
therefore  you  are  surer  to  select  the  right  size  and  shape.  In  the 
case  of  a  shade  tree  or  hedge,  you  create  an  immediate  effect  with 
summer  planting.  Finally,  and  we  hate  to  admit  this,  we  just  have 
more  time  to  spend  with  you  in  summer.  If  you'd  like  a  little 
tour  through  a  section  of  our  thousand  green  acres  of  growing 
things,  we're  happy  to  oblige.  Come  in  and  visit  us  one  day  during 
the  summer.  You'll  find  it  a  treat.  And  please  remember,  every- 
thing you  see  in  our  Garden  Center  is  right  for  summer  planting. 

Weston  Nurseries.  Rte.  135,  near  495,  Hopkinton,  Mass.  01748. 
Tel:  435-3414.  From  the  Boston  area,  call  235-3431. 
Open  year  'round  Monday  thru  Saturday. 

Wfeston  lyurseries 

of  Hopkinton 

growing  New  England  s  largest  variety  of  landscape-size  plants,  shrubs  and  trees. 
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Everyone^  Quick 


TOT^E 

FrJFImHs  Of  IVIUSJC  AT 


Membership  in  the  Friends  of 
Music  at  Tanglewood  provides 
you  with  many  exciting  oppor- 
tunities and  privileges  all  year 
long.  It's  the  secret  buy  of  the 
Berkshires! 

FREE  BERKSHIRE 

MUSIC  CENTER  CONCERTS 

FOR  ALL  MEMBERS 

Over  40  concerts  each  summer  by 
the  students  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra's  summer  acad- 
emy for  the  advanced  study  of 
music,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 
These  mid-week  concerts  include 
chamber  music  recitals,  full  orches- 
tra concerts,  vocal  and  choral 
programs,  and  the  Festival  of 
Contemporary  Music,  Tangle- 
wood's  festival  within  a  festival." 
Individual  memberships  in  the 
Friends  are  available  for  $15; 
Family  memberships  are  available 
for  $25. 

ADVANCE  PROGRAM 

INFORMATION  AND  TICKET 

ORDERING  FORMS 

All  Friends  in  the  early  spring  will  be 
sent  advance  program  information 


and  ticket  ordering  forms  as  well 
as  receive  the  "Symphony/Tangle- 
wood  Newsletter". 

TANGLEWOOD 

TALKS  AND  WALKS 

A  fascinating  series  which  grows 
more  popular  each  year,  these  in- 
formal talks  on  four  Thursdays  at 
12:30  in  the  Tanglewood  Tent  pre- 
sent a  member  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony or  visiting  guest  artist, 
followed  by  a  guided  tour  of  the 
Tanglewood  grounds.  Those  at- 
tending bring  a  picnic  lunch.  $2.00 
admission  for  non-Friends. 

TENT  MEMBERSHIP 

The  Tanglewood  Tent,  available  to 
contributors  of  $50  and  over,  pro- 
vides a  hospitable  gathering  place 
behind  the  Shed  where  food  and 
drink  may  be  purchased  on  con- 
cert days.  Buffet  dinners  are  served 
on  Saturday  evenings.  Reservations, 
please!  Call  the  Tanglewood 
Friends  Office,  637-1600. 

SPECIAL  PARKING 

FOR  FRIENDS 

Two  convenient  reserved  parking 
areas  are  available  to  all  donors  of 
$100  or  more  for  all  Boston  Sym- 


phony Orchestra  concerts:  either 
the  Box  Parking  Lot  (Hawthorne 
Street  entrance),  or  the  Tent  Park- 
ing Lot  (West  Street  entrance). 

REHEARSAL  PASSES 

Contributors  of  $250  and  over  may 
attend  the  "closed"  rehearsals  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orches- 
tra. These  rehearsals  are  directed 
by  such  leading  conductors  as 
Seiji  Ozawa,  GuntherSchuller,  Colin 
Davis,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  and 
other  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
guest  conductors.  Most  of  the  music 
rehearsed  is  for  learning  purposes 
only  and  will  not  be  performed  in 
formal  concert. 

NAMED  FELLOWSHIPS 

Fellowships  are  awarded  each 
summer  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter's most  promising  students.  Fel- 
lowships ($1,000)  and  Associate 
Fellowships  ($500)  will  be  awarded 
in  the  name  of  the  donor  or  whom- 
ever the  donor  elects,  and  will  help 
to  underwrite  the  cost  of  one  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  student's  two 
month  study  program. 
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RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
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conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony  'Mathis  der  Maler'  [ 

Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass  ) 


DG/2530  246 
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conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 
Le  roi  d'etoiles 


DG/2530  252 
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conducted  by  SEIJI   OZAWA 

THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  firebird 


conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 


THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 


RCA  VCS  7099 


RCA   LSC  3304 


RCA   LSC  3317 
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conducted   by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 

album  includes  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 

with  Artur  Rubinstein  RCA  LSC  3305 


conducted   by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  symphony  of  Dvorak        RCA  LSC  3315 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 
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TANGLEWOOD 


Opposite  the  Lion  Gate  stands  a  small  red  cottage,  a  replica  of  the 
building  where  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  took  up  residence  in  1848.  At 
that  time  the  cottage  stood  on  the  borders  of  Tanglewood,  the  estate 
of  a  wealthy  banker  and  merchant  from  Boston,  William  Aspinwall 
Tappan.  The  beauty  of  the  Berkshire  hills  and  valleys  must  have  helped 
to  inspire  Tanglewood  Tales;  certainly  the  countryside,  the  climate  and 
the  closeness  to  New  York  and  Boston  attracted  distinguished  residents, 
builders  of  magnificent  houses,  where  one  could  escape  the  hubbub  of 
city  life. 

Many  of  them  were  lovers  of  music,  and  in  the  summer  of  1934  there 
were  organized  three  outdoor  concerts  at  one  of  the  estates  in  Inter- 
laken,  a  mile  or  two  from  Tanglewood.  The  performances  were  given 
by  members  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  conducted  by  Henry  Hadley. 
This  experiment  was  so  successful  that  during  the  following  months 
the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  was  incorporated,  and  the  series 
was  repeated  in  1935. 

The  Festival  committee  then  invited  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
to  take  part  the  next  summer.  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  Orchestra's 
first  concert  in  the  Berkshires  in  a  tent  at  'Holmwood',  a  former  Vander- 
bilt  estate  —  today  Foxhollow  School.  About  5,000  people  attended 
each  of  the  three  concerts. 

In  the  winter  of  1936  the  owners  of  Tanglewood,  Mrs  Gorham  Brooks 
and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall  Tappan,  descendants  of  William  Tappan, 
offered  the  estate  —  210  acres  of  lawns  and  meadows  — with  the 
buildings,  as  a  gift  to  Dr  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony.  It 
was  gratefully  accepted,  and  on  August  12  1937  the  largest  crowd  in 
the  Festival's  history  assembled  in  a  tent  for  the  first  concert  at  Tangle- 
wood —  a  program  of  music  by  Wagner.  As  Koussevitzky  began  to 
conduct  'The  ride  of  the  Valkyries',  a  fierce  storm  erupted.  The  roar 
of  the  thunder  and  the  heavy  splashing  of  the  rain  on  the  tent  totally 
overpowered  Wagner's  heavy  orchestration.  Three  times  Koussevitzky 
stopped  the  Orchestra,  three  times  he  resumed  as  there  were  lulls  in 
the  storm.  Since  some  of  the  players'  instruments  were  damaged  by 
water,  the  second  half  of  the  program  had  to  be  changed. 

As  the  concert  came  to  its  end,  Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  a  leading 
light  in  the  foundation  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  mounted 
the  stage  and  addressed  the  audience:  'The  storm  has  proved  con- 
clusively the  need  for  a  shed.  We  must  raise  the  $100,000  necessary  to 
build.'  The  response  was  immediate.  Plans  for  the  Music  Shed  were 
drawn  up  by  the  eminent  architect  Eliel  Saarinen  and  modified  by 
Josef  Franz  of  Stockbridge,  who  also  directed  construction,  and  the 
building  was  "miraculously  completed  on  June  16  1938,  a  month  ahead 
of  schedule.  Seven  weeks  later  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  inaugural 
concert — a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony. 

By  1941  the  annual  Festival  had  already  broadened  so  widely  in  size  and 
scope  as  to  attract  nearly  100,000  visitors  during  the  summer.  The 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber  Music  Hall  and  several  small  studios 
had  been  built,  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  had  been  established. 

Tanglewood  today  has  an  annual  attendance  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
during  the  eight-week  season.  In  addition  to  the  twenty-four  regular 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  the  Orchestra  gives  a  weekly  Open 
rehearsal  on  Saturday  mornings  to  benefit  the  Pension  Fund,  there  are 
Boston  Pops  concerts,  there  are  the  Festival  of  Contemporary  music, 
sponsored  in  co-operation  with  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard, 
and  almost  daily  concerts  by  the  gifted  musicians  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center.  Tanglewood  remains  unique:  nowhere  else  in  the  world  is 
there  such  a  wealth  of  artistic  activity,  nowhere  else  can  music  be  heard 
in  surroundings  of  such  incomparable  beauty. 
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THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Henry  Lee  Higginson,  soldier,  philanthro- 
pist and  amateur  musician,  dreamed  many 
years  of  founding  a  great  and  permanent 
orchestra   in    his   home   town   of   Boston. 
When    at    last    his    dreams    approached 
reality,    in    the   spring   of   1881,   he   com- 
mitted  to   paper  a   statement  which   de- 
scribed  his   purposes  and   intentions.   He 
explored  many  specifics,  among  them  the 
engagement    of    conductor    and    players, 
'reserving  to  myself  the  right  to  all  their 
time  needed  for  rehearsals  and  for  con- 
certs, and  allowing  them  to  give  lessons 
when    they    had    time'.    He    planned    'to 
give  in  Boston  as  many  serious  concerts 
of  classical    music  as   were  wanted,   and 
also   to   give   at   other   times,   and    more 
especially   in   the  summer,   concerts  of  a 
lighter  kind   of   music'.   Prices   of  admis- 
sion were  to  be  kept  'low  always'.  The 
conductor's    charge    was    to    'select    the 
musicians    when    new    men    are    needed, 
select  the  programmes,  .  .  .  conduct  all 
the  rehearsals  and  concerts  .  .  .  and  gen- 
erally be  held  responsible  for  the  proper 
production  of  all  his  performances'.  Ad- 
ministrative help  and  a  librarian  were  also 
to  be  engaged. 


The  initial  number  of  the  players  was  to 
be  70,  and  in  addition  to  concerts  there 
were  to  be  public  rehearsals.  As  for  the 
orchestra's  financial  structure,  of  the  esti- 
mated annual  cost  of  $115,000  Major 
Higginson  reckoned  to  provide  himself 
for  the  deficit  of  $50,000.  He  continued: 
'One  more  thing  should  come  from  this 
scheme,  namely,  a  good  honest  school 
of  musicians.  Of  course  it  would  cost  us 
some  money,  which  would  be  well  spent.' 


The  inaugural  concert  took  place  on 
October  22  1881.  The  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Daily  Evening  Traveller  wrote 
two  days  later:  'Music  Hall  was  the 
scene   of  a   large   and   brilliant  gathering 


on  Saturday  evening  at  the  opening  cor 
cert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchesti 
under  the  direction  of  Mr  Georg  Her 
schel.  We  find  it  necessary  only  to  reft 
to  the  princely  munificence  of  Mr  Hi{ 
ginson,  who  instituted  the  course,  and  t 
whose  efforts  alone  more  credit  is  du 
for  the  best  interests  of  music  than  a 
the  "close  corporation  societies"  eve. 
organized  in  this  city.  The  selection  r. 
Mr  Georg  Henschel  as  director  of  th 
orchestra  is  an  evidence  of  the  founder 
astuteness  and  sound  common  sense,  fc 
although  the  announcement  raised  som 
criticisms  which  are  far  from  compl 
mentary,  the  results  attained  [Saturday 
evening  under  that  gentleman's  bato 
amply  and  doubly  proved  the  wisdor 
of  the  choice,  for  there  has  not  been 
leader  in  our  musical  circles  during  n 
cent  years  who  has  succeeded  in  impar 
ing  so  much  of  his  own  musicianly  qual 
ties  and  magnetism  as  did  Mr  Henscru 
on  Saturday  evening  .   .  .' 


, 


Tickets  for  the  season  had  gone  on 
about  six  weeks  earlier,  and  by 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  first  bookinj 
there  was  a  line  of  seventy-five  peopl 
outside  the  Box  Office,  some  of  whor 
had  waited  all  night.  By  the  end  of  th 
season  concerts  were  sold  out,  and  tickt 
scalpers  had  already  started  operation 
Mr  Higginson  wrote  a  letter  to  the  pres 
which  was  published  on  March  21  188^ 
'When  last  spring  the  general  schem 
for  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphon 
Orchestra  was  put  forth,  the  grave  dour 
in  my  mind  was  whether  they  wer 
wanted.  This  doubt  has  been  dispelle 
by  a  most  kindly  and  courteous  publii 
and  therefore  the  scheme  will  stand.' 


Symphony  concerts  continued  to  be  hel 
in  the  old  Music  Hall  for  nearly  twent 
years,   until   Symphony   Hall   was  opene 


HENRY  LEE   HIGGINSON 


mm 

GEORG   HENSCHEL 


KARL  MUCK 
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in  1900.  The  new  building  was  immedi- 
ately acclaimed  as  one  of  the  world's 
most  acoustically  perfect  concert  rooms. 
Ceorg  Henschel  was  succeeded  by  Wil- 
helm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur, 
and  the  legendary  Karl  Muck,  all  of  them 
German-born. 


Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the  musicians 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  had  given  their 
first  'Promenade  concert',  to  fulfill  Mr 
Higginson's  wish  to  give  Boston  'concerts 
pf  a  lighter  kind  of  music'.  From  the 
earliest  days  there  were  both  music 
ind  refreshments  at  the  'Promenades'  — 
1  novel  idea  to  which  Bostonians  re- 
ponded  enthusiastically.  The  concerts, 
,oon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime  and 
o  be  renamed  'Popular',  and  later  'Pops', 
ast  became  a  tradition. 


he  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
yas  greatly  changed  in  1918.  The  vicious 
nti-German  feeling  then  prevalent  re- 
sulted in  the  internment  and  later  dis- 
missal of  Dr  Muck.  Several  of  the  German 
'layers  also  found  their  contracts  termi- 
ated  at  the  same  time.  Mr  Higginson, 
len  in  his  eighties,  felt  the  burden  of 
maintaining  the  Orchestra  by  himself  was 
ow  too  heavy,  and  entrusted  the  Or- 
hestra  to  a  Board  of  Trustees.  Henri 
abaud  was  engaged  as  Conductor,  to  be 
jcceeded  the  following  season  by  Pierre 
lonteux. 


'uring  Monteux's  first  year  with  the 
•rchestra,  there  was  a  serious  crisis.  The 
oston  Symphony  at  that  time  was  the 
ily  major  orchestra  whose  members  did 
ot  belong  to  the  Musicians  Union.  This 
as  a  policy  strictly  upheld  by  Mr  Hig- 
nson,  who  had  always  believed  it  to  be 
'lely  the  responsibility  of  the  Conductor 
choose  the  Orchestra's  personnel.  But 
e  players  were  restive,  and  many  wanted 
lion  support  to  fight  for  higher  sal- 
ies.  There  came  a  Saturday  evening 
ien  about  a  third  of  the  Orchestra  re- 
>ed  to  play  the  scheduled  concert,  and 


Monteux  was  forced  to  change  his  pro- 
gram minutes  before  the  concert  was 
due  to  start.  The  Trustees  meanwhile  re- 
fused to  accede  to  the  players'  demands. 


The  Boston  Symphony  was  left  short  of 
about  thirty  members.  Monteux,  demon- 
strating characteristic  resource,  tact  and 
enterprise,  first  called  on  the  Orchestra's 
pensioners,  several  of  whom  responded 
to  his  appeal,  then  held  auditions  to  fill 
the  remaining  vacancies.  Two  present 
members  of  the  Orchestra,  the  violinists 
Rolland  Tapley  and  Clarence  Knudson, 
were  among  the  young  Americans  en- 
gaged. During  the  following  seasons  Mon- 
teux rebuilt  the  Orchestra  into  a  great 
ensemble.  In  1924  Bostonians  gave  him 
a  grateful  farewell,  realising  that  he  had 
once  more  given  the  city  an  orchestra 
that  ranked  with  the  world's  finest.  It 
was  not  until  1942  that  the  conductor  and 
players  of  the  Boston  Symphony  finally 
joined   the   Musicians    Union. 


The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship,  electric  per- 
sonality, and  catholic  taste  proved  so 
enduring  that  he  served  an  unprece- 
dented term  of  twenty-five  years.  There 
were  many  striking  moves  towards  expan- 
sion: recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the 
pioneering  days  of  1917,  continued  with 
increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio  broad- 
casts of  concerts.  In  1929  the  free  Espla- 
nade Concerts  on  the  Charles  River  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  since 
1915,  and  who  became  the  following 
year  the  eighteenth  Conductor  of  the 
Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  continues  to  hold 
today.  In  1936  Koussevitzky  led  the  Or- 
chestra in  their  first  concerts  here  in  the 
Berkshires,  and  two  years  later  he  and 
the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence  at  Tanglewood. 


Henry  Lee  Higginson's  dream  of  'a  good 
honest  school  for  musicians'  was  pas- 
sionately shared  by  Serge  Koussevitzky. 
In    1940    the   dream    was    realized    when 
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EVENING 
AT  POPS 

on  television 

with 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER  & 

THE  BOSTON  POPS 

ORCHESTRA 

produced  for  PBS 
by  WGBH-Boston 

with  guest  artists 

July  3 

AN   EVENING  OF 

COLE   PORTER 

July  10 

ILANA  VEkED 

July  17 

THE   NEW  SEEKERS 

July  24 

ELLA  FITZGERALD 

July  31 

CARMEN   DE 
LAVALLADE 

August  7 

BOOTS   RANDOLPH 

August  14 

RICHARD  TUCKER  & 

ROBERT  MERRILL 

August  21 
BOSTON   BALLET 

August  28 
VIRGIL  FOX 

September  4 
ANNA  MOFFO 

September  11 

CHRISTOPHER 

PARKENING 

September  18 

OLD  TIMERS'   NIGHT 

with   EUBIE   BLAKE 

EVENING  AT  POPS  will  be  broadcast 
nationally  by  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service  three  times  weekly  (Tuesdays 
at  8  pm,  Fridays  at  9  pm  &  Sundays 
at  8  pm).  Check  in  the  local  press 
for  the  correct  times  for  your  area. 
In  Boston  EVENING  AT  POPS  will  be 
shown  at  9  pm  on  Tuesdays. 


'IERRE  MONTEUX 


SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY 


CHARLES  MUNCH 
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EVENTS  & 
EXHIBITIONS 
IN  AND  AROUND 
THE  BERKSHIRES 


LENOX  ARTS  CENTER 

Lenox 

LENOX  LIBRARY 

Lenox 

MUSIC  MOUNTAIN 

Falls  Village,  Connecticut 

YALE  CONCERTS 

Norfolk,  Connecticut 

BERKSHIRE  THEATRE  FESTIVAL 

Stockbridge 

SHARON   PLAYHOUSE 

Sharon,  Connecticut 

WILLIAMSTOWN  THEATRE 

Williamstown 

JACOB'S  PILLOW  DANCE 
FESTIVAL 

Lee 

BERKSHIRE  COUNTY 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

Pittsfield 


BERKSHIRE  MUSEUM 

Pittsfield 

CHESTERWOOD  STUDIO 
MUSEUM 

Glendale 

CLARK  ART  INSTITUTE 

Williamstown 

HANCOCK  SHAKER  VILLAGE 

Hancock 

STOCKBRIDGE  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 

Stockbridge 

NAUMKEAG 

Stockbridge 

MISSION   HOUSE 

Stockbridge 

OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 

Stockbridge 

WILLIAMS  COLLEGE  MUSEUM 
OF  ART 

Williamstown 


Details  of  these  and  other  events 
and  exhibitions  in  the  Berkshires 
may  be  found  in  UpCountry 


the  Orchestra  founded  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood.  This  sum- 
mer academy  for  young  artists  was  and 
remains  unique,  and  its  influence  has 
been  felt  on  music  throughout  the  world. 
(An  article  about  the  Center  is  printed 
elsewhere  in  the  book.) 


In  1949  Koussevitzky  was  succeeded 
as  Music  Director  of  the  Orchestra  by 
Charles  Munch.  During  his  time  in  Boston 
Dr  Munch  continued  the  tradition  of  sup- 
porting contemporary  composers,  and  in- 
troduced much  music  from  the  French 
repertoire  to  this  country.  The  Boston 
Symphony  toured  abroad  for  the  first 
time,  and  was  the  first  American  orches- 
tra to  appear  in  the  USSR.  In  1951  Munch 
restored  the  Open  rehearsals,  an  adapta- 
tion of  Mr  Higginson's  original  Friday 
'rehearsals',  which  later  had  become 
the  regular  Friday  afternoon  concerts  we 
know  today. 


Erich  Leinsdorf  became  Music  Director  in 
the  fall  of  1962.  During  his  seven  years 
with  the  Orchestra,  he  presented  many 
premieres  and  restored  many  forgotten 
and  neglected  works  to  the  repertoire. 
As  his  two  predecessors  had  done,  he 
made  many  recordings  for  RCA,  including 
the  complete  symphonies  of  Brahms  and 
Beethoven,  and  a  major  cycle  of  Proko- 
fiev's music.  Mr  Leinsdorf  was  an  ener- 
getic Director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full- 
tuition  Fellowship  program  was  instituted. 
Many  concerts  were  televised  during 
his  tenure. 


William  Steinberg  succeeded  Mr  Leins- 
dorf in  1969,  and  in  the  years  since  the 
Orchestra  has  continued  its  steady  prog- 
ress as  one  of  the  foremost  symphonic 
organizations  in  America.  Mr  Steinberg 
conducted  several  world  and  American 
premieres,  he  led  the  Boston  Symphony's 
1971  tour  to  Europe,  and  directed  con- 
certs in  cities  on  the  East  coast,  in  the 
South  and  the  Mid-west.  He  made  re- 
cordings for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and 


RCA,  including  some  of  the  world's  firs 
issues  in  quadraphonic  sound.  Mr  Stein 
berg  appeared  regularly  on  television,  anc 
during  his  tenure  concerts  were  broad 
cast  for  the  first  time  in  four-channe 
sound  over  two  of  Boston's  radio  stations 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Adviser  to  the  Bostoi 
Symphony  and  Artistic  Director  of  Tangle 
wood,  takes  up  his  duties  as  Musii 
Director  this  fall.  Mr  Ozawa,  who  carm 
to  Tanglewood  as  a  conducting  studen 
at  the  invitation  of  Charles  Munch,  hai 
been  closely  associated  with  the  Orches 
tra  in  the  years  since.  His  first  appear 
ances  in  Boston  as  Music  Director  ar» 
eagerly  awaited. 


In  1964  the  Orchestra  established  th 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  a 
ensemble  made  up  of  its  principal  play 
ers.  Each  year  the  Chamber  Players  giv 
concerts  in  Boston,  and  have  made  sev 
eral  tours  both  of  the  United  States  arti 
of  foreign  countries,  including  Englanc 
Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  France  and  th 
USSR.  They  have  appeared  on  televisioi 
and  have  made  many  recordings  fo 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA. 


I 


Today    the    Boston    Symphony   Orchestr  . 
Inc.  presents  concerts  of  the  Boston  Syrr 
phony  and   Boston   Pops  Orchestras  an 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Pla^  " 
ers,  is  active  in  the  sponsorship  of  Yout    < 
Concerts  in  Boston,  is  deeply  involved  i   hi 
television,   radio  and   recording   project:  su 
and  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  c 
Symphony  Hall  in  Boston  and  the  estat  V 
here  at  Tanglewood.  Its  annual  budget  hi    : 
grown    from    Mr    Higginson's    projecte   [e 
$115,000  to  a  sum  more  than  $6  millior   .- 
It  is  supported  not  only  by  its  audience: 
but  by  grants  from  the  Federal  and  Stat  ::. 
governments,    and    by   the   generosity  c    ■ 
many  businesses  and  individuals.  Withoi 
their  support,  the  Boston  Symphony  Oi 
chestra  would  be  unable  to  continue  ii 
pre-eminent    position    in    the    world    c 
music. 


! 
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THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


Casual  visitors  to  Tanglewood  may  well  be  amazed  at  the  variety  of 
music  they  hear  coming  from  many  locations  on  the  grounds.  Much 
of  it  is  being  played  by  the  young  artists  taking  part  in  the  programs  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  The  Center  was  established  here  in  1940 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  fulfilling  the  hopes  and  dreams  of 
two  of  the  most  important  figures  in  the  Orchestra's  history,  Henry  Lee 
Higginson,  the  founder,  and  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor  and  Music 
Director  from  1924  until  1949.  Mr  Higginson  wrote  in  1881  of  his  wish 
to  establish  a  'good  honest  school  for  musicians',  while  for  many  years 
Dr  Koussevitzky  dreamed  of  an  academy  where  young  musicians  could 
extend  their  professional  training  and  add  to  their  artistic  experience, 
guided  by  the  most  eminent  international  musicians.  Koussevitzky  was 
Director  of  the  Center  from  its  founding  until  his  death  in  1951,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Charles  Munch.  Erich  Leinsdorf  was  Director  from 
1963  until  his  retirement  in  1969,  and  since  that  time  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  the  Center's  direction  has  been  in  the  hands  of  Gunther 
Schuller. 

Young  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world  come  to  Tanglewood  each 
summer  to  spend  eight  weeks  of  stimulating  practical  study.  They  meet 
with  and  learn  from  musicians  of  the  greatest  experience  in  orchestral 
and  chamber  performance,  in  conducting  and  composition.  The  dis- 
tinguished faculty  includes  the  principal  players  and  other  members  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  as  well  as  leading  soloists,  conductors 
and  composers  of  the' day.  The  emphasis  is  on  learning  and  performing 
under  completely  professional  conditions. 

The  many  resources  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are  at  the  service  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center.  There  are  numerous  studios  for  practice  and 
chamber  music,  and  extensive  libraries.  The  Berkshire  Music  Center 
Orchestra  and  the  Center's  many  other  performing  groups  hold  most  of 
their  rehearsals  and  concerts  in  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  while  lectures, 
seminars,  conducting  classes,  vocal  and  choral  rehearsals,  composers' 
forums  and  concerts  of  chamber  music  take  place  in  the  Chamber  Music 
Hall,  in  the  West  Barn,  on  the  Rehearsal  Stage,  in  the  Hawthorne  Cot- 
tage, and  in  small  studios  situated  both  on  the  grounds  of  Tanglewood, 
and  in  buildings  in  Lenox  specially  leased  by  the  Orchestra  for  the 
summer. 

Nearly  one  hundred  keyboard  instruments,  available  for  individual  prac- 
tice without  charge,  are  generously  provided  for  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  each  year  by  the  Baldwin  Piano  and  Organ  Company,  while  other 
instruments,  percussion  for  example,  are  provided  by  the  Orchestra. 

Each  year  the  Center  concentrates  on  a  Festival  of  Contemporary  music, 
thanks  to  the  generosity  and  co-operation  of  the  Fromm  Music  Founda- 
tion at  Harvard.  The  Boston  Symphony  is  assisted  in  supporting  the 
Center  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  a  Federal  agency,  as 
well  as  by  generous  individual  and  corporate  sponsors. 
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BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  1973 


FESTIVAL  OF 
CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 


August  4  to  August  9 

sponsored  by  the 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

AT  TANGLEWOOD 

in  co-operation  with  the 

FROMM  FOUNDATION  AT  HARVARD 


August  4  at  2.30  pm 

RECITAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY 
VOCAL  MUSIC 


August  5  at  8.30  pm 
August  6  at  8.30  pm 

MUSIC  THEATRE 

including  the  American  premiere 
of  Bruno  Maderna's  Satyricon 


August  7  at  8.30  pm 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERT 

including  the  world  premiere 

of  a  chamber  work  by  John  Heiss* 

August  8  at  8.30  pm 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERT 
including  the  world  premiere  of 
Concerto  lor  lour  groups  oi  instruments 
by  Peter  Lieberson' 


August  9  at  8.30  pm 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ORCHESTRA 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     conductor 

including  the  world  premiere  of 

West  Indian  lights     by  James  Drew* 

♦commissioned  by  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood  in  co-operation 
with  the  Fromm  Foundation  at  Harvard 
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DAYS   IN  THE  ARTS 


is  a  program  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  designed  to  introduce  Boston 
Public  School  children  to  the  arts  by 
using  the  cultural  resources  of  Tangle- 
wood  and  Berkshire  County.  Thirty  fifth- 
and  sixth-graders  come  each  week  to 
spend  four  days  meeting  with  profes- 
sionals and  students  and  attending  vari- 
ous performances  on  the  Tanglewood 
grounds.  The  children  also  enjoy  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  Berkshires  through 
swimming,  hiking,  and  visiting  the  Pleas- 
ant Valley  Sanctuary,  but  the  emphasis  is 
on  the  arts. 

The  program  is  made  possible  this  sum- 
mer by  Title  I  funds  from  the  City  of 
Boston  and  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
artists  and  artists-in-training  who  volun- 
teer their  time  and  talent.  Members  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  stu- 
dents of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
demonstrate  their  instruments,  student 
dancers  from  Jacob's  Pillow  give  a  spe- 
cial introductory  workshop,  participants 
in  the  Lenox  Arts  Center  lend  their  ex- 
perience and  expertise,  and  five  full-time 
counselors  integrate  their  talents  in  art, 
music,  drama,  and  photography. 

Days  in  the  Arts  is  an  attempt  to  give  the 
participating  children  a  pleasant  initiation 
into  the  world  of  music,  dance,  drama 
and  art.  It  is  through  the  arts  that  a  child 
can  build  a  bridge  from  his  imagination 
to  reality.  If  he  learns  to  cross  that  bridge 
with  ease,  perhaps  the  beauty  he  creates 
in  the  imaginary  world  will  remain  in  the 
real  world  he  helps  to  create  when  he  is 
an  adult. 


Whitestone 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Concertmaster  and  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  is  Chairman  of  the  Faculty,  and  the  administrative 
staff  of  the  Orchestra  is  responsible  for  day-to-day  organization. 

This  summer  the  musicians  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  continue 
not  only  their  extensive  programs  of  rehearsals,  seminars  and  lectures, 
but  also  give  a  great  number  of  public  performances  —  orchestral  con- 
certs, chamber  concerts,  productions  of  music  theatre,  composers' 
forums  and  vocal  concerts.  Meanwhile,  under  the  auspices  of  Boston 
University,  young  artists  of  high  school  age  are  taking  part  in  programs 
of  music,  theatre  and  the  visual  arts.  Details  of  these  activities  can  be 
had  from  the  office  of  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood,  located  near 
the  Main  Gate. 

Fellowships  are  awarded  to  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center,  who  are  chosen  by  audition  on  a  competitive  basis. 
The  cost  of  this  support  is  enormous,  and  adds  each  year  substantially  to 
the  deficit  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Details  of  how  you  can 
help  are  printed  elsewhere  in  the  program;  meanwhile,  you  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend  the  concerts  of  the  Center,  and  see  and  hear  for  your- 
self the  extraordinary  enthusiasm  and  musical  caliber  of  Tanglewood's 
young  musicians. 
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TANGLEWOOD    LENOX    MASSACHUSETTS 


The  Berkshire  Festival  Program  is  published  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Inc.,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115,  and  Tanglewood,  Lenox, 
Massachusetts  01240. 

The  advertising  representatives  are  MediaRep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler  Office 
Building,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233.  Inquiries  for 
advertising  space  should  be  addressed  to  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  of  MediaRep 
Center. 
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III, 


Put  a  little  Ozawa 


Join  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Share  the 
excitement  of  Seiji  Ozawa' s  first  season  as  Music 
Director. 


Subscriptions  are  available  now,  ranging  from 
3  to  22  concerts,  $10.50  on  up.  For  a  full  informa- 
tional brochure  write 

Subscription  Brochure,  Bos 
Symphony  Hall,  Bo 


Orchestra, 


Seiji  Ozawa.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Put  a  little  excitement  in  your  life. 


CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

BOSTON   EDISON   COMPANY 

CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

WM   FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE   FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN   HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HEARST  FOUNDATION 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND   MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH   COMPANY 

THE  SHAWMUT  ASSOCIATION   BANKS 

STATE  STREET  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


Whitestone  Pholo 
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Tanefewaod 


1973 


Cfesthal  of  (Contemporary  zJWusic 

August  4  -  9,  1973 

Sponsored  by  the 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC   CENTER 

in  cooperation  with  the 

FROMM  MUSIC  FOUNDATION  AT  HARVARD 


Angel 


Original  Orchestrations 

First  Time  On  Record 
THE  GREAT  RAGTIME  CLASSICS 

SCOTT  JOPLIN 

"Schuller  and  his  immensely  talented  young  players  make 
these  pieces  glow  and  chortle  and  explode  in  the  speaker  like  a 

holiday  sparkler  ...  a  dizzying  delight ...  a  document 

of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  moments  in  our  cutural  history." 

Alan  Rich,  New  York  Magazine 


:The  New  England  Conservatory- 
Ragtime  Ensemble -Schuller 


The  Cascades 
Sun  Flower  Slow  Drag 
The  Chrysanthemum 
The  Entertainer 

(solo  piano  version  ) 

The  Ragtime  Dance 

Sugar  Cane 

The  Easy  Winners 

The  Entertainer 

Sun  Flower  Slow  Drag 

(solo  piano  version  i 

Maple  Leaf  Rag 

S-36060 
LP.  Cartridge 
W  Cassette 
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TANGLEWOOD 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER,  Artistic  Directors  /  LEONARD  BERNSTEIN,  Adviser 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Administrator 

Aaron  Copland,  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  Emeritus  Kenneth  R.  Miller,  Assistant  Administrator 

JAMES  WHITAKER,  Chief  Coordinator 

Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

presented  in  cooperation  with 

The  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard 
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Fellowship  Program 
Contemporary  Music  Activities 

Gunther  Schuller,  Director 

Tibor  Pusztai,  Assistant 

Leslie  Bassett,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  Gyorgy  Ligeti  and  Donald  Martino, 

Guest  Teachers 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  is  maintained  for  advanced  study  in  music 

Sponsored  by   the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Executive  Director 


BALDWIN   PIANO 


DEUTSCHE   GRAMMOPHON   AND   RCA   RECORDS 


stereo 

liril 

C0ffip086P 
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recordings 

THE  OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  RECORD  COMPANY  DEVOTED  TO 
CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

is  proud  to  offer  the  following  Fromm  Music  Foundation 

commissions: 

Milton  Babbitt: 

VISION  AND  PRAYER 

CRI  SD  268 

Mario  Davidovsky: 

SYNCHRONISMS  NO.  2 
INFLEXIONS 

CRI  SD  204 

CRI  SD  305  (forthcoming) 

David  DelTredici: 

I  HEAR  AN  ARMY 

CRI  SD  294 

Charles  Dodge: 

FOLIA 

CRI  SD  300  (forthcoming) 

Donald  Martino: 

CONCERTO  FOR  WIND  QUINTET  CRISD230 

John  Maclvor  Perkins: 

MUSIC  FOR  13  PLAYERS 

CRI  SD  232 

Roger  Reynolds: 

BLIND  MEN 

CRI  SD  241 

Phillip  Rhodes: 

AUTUMN  SETTING 

CRI  SD  301 

Harvey  Sollberger: 

CHAMBER  VARIATIONS 

CRI  SD  204 

Henry  Weinberg: 

CANTUS  COMMEMORABILLIS  I 

CRI  SD  245 

Charles  Wuorinen: 

CHAMBER  CONCERTO  (flute) 
exclusively  on  CRI 

CRI  SD  230 

COMPOSERS  RECORDINGS,  INC. 

170  West  74  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  10023 
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THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

In  1940,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  was  established  at  Tanglewood  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra in  fulfillment  of  the  dream  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  its  Music  Director,  to  provide  an  environment 
in  which  young  musicians  could  continue  their  professional  training  and  add  to  their  artistic  experience 
through  the  guidance  of  eminent  musicians.  The  Center  was  developed  under  Koussevitzky's  leadership 
until  his  death  in  1951,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Charles  Munch.  Erich  Leinsdorf  became  the  next 
Music  Director  in  1963,  to  be  succeeded  in  1970  by  a  tripartite  directorship  comprising  two  Artistic  Di- 
rectors,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  Gunther  Schuller,  and  Leonard  Bernstein  as  Adviser. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  Center,  one  of  the  principal  sponsors  of  composers  and  contemporary  music 
at  Tanglewood  has  been  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation,  established  in  1942  by  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
then   Music  Director  of  the  Boston   Symphony  Orchestra,  in  memory  of  his  wife  Natalie. 

THE  FROMM  MUSIC  FOUNDATION  AT  HARVARD 

The  Fromm  Music  Foundation  is  dedicated  to  the  furtherance  of  contemporary  music  and  commis- 
sioning new  works,  as  well  as  sponsoring  the  study,  performance,  publication  and  recording  of  new  music. 
The   Foundation   also  sponsors  the  yearly  Festival  of  Contemporary   Music  at  Tanglewood. 

Last  year  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  celebrated  its  twentieth  anniversary.  On  this  occasion  it 
began  a  new  era,  becoming  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard  University.  On  the  premise  that 
a  foundation  must  be  able  to  exist  independently  of  any  one  individual,  the  programs  of  the  Foundation 
will  henceforth  be  directed  by  a  committee  of  three:  the  Chairman  of  the  Harvard  Music  Department,  at 
the   present  time   Elliot  Forbes,   Gunther  Schuller  and   Paul  Fromm. 

In  addition,  the  Foundation  recently  announced  a  policy  of  renewed  support  for  performances  of 
already  commissioned  or  existing  contemporary  works,  as  well  as  a  new  commissioning  program  which 
actively  solicits  the  collaboration  of  performers  and  performing  groups.  (Please  see  Mr.  Fromm's  re- 
marks which  follow,  "The  Composer  in  our  Society.") 

Perhaps  no  foundation  has  used  its  resources  to  such  optimum  effect  in  the  service  of  contemporary 
music  as  the  Fromm  Foundation.  Its  commissioning  project  alone  —  having  produced  some  ninety  works 
in  its  first  twenty  years  —  is  indicative  of  the  importance  of  the  Foundation's  role  in  American  and  world 
music.     Tanglewood   is   proud   to   continue   its   association  with  this  unique  foundation. 


CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC  AT  TANGLEWOOD 
The  Contemporary  Music  Program  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  comprises  two  kinds  of  activity: 
the  study  and  performance  of  contemporary  music,  and  instruction  in  composition  for  a  limited  number  of 
composers  whose  previous  studies  and  experiences  have  prepared  them  for  work  on  an  advanced  level.  The 
program  is  headed  by  Gunther  Schuller,  President  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  Student 
composers  not  only  receive  instruction  from  Mr.  Schuller  and  Donald  Martino,  but  also  participate  in  a 
series  of  seminars  conducted  by  Leslie  Bassett,  Gyorgy  Ligeti  and  Peter  Maxwell  Davies.  Compositions 
by  the  student  composers  are  performed  at  various  Berkshire  Music  Center  concerts,  and  prepared,  as  are 
the  concerts  of  the  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music,   under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Schuller. 


THE  FESTIVAL 

"The  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  was  initiated  in  1963.  The  generous  support  of  the  Fromm 
Music  Foundation  has  made  possible  this  week-long  encounter  with  contemporary  music  —  an  institution 
at   Tanglewood,    a   festival   within   a   Festival. 

"Its  purposes  are  manifold.  It  provides  a  forum  for  new  ideas  and  directions  in  music,  and  as  such 
has  become  one  of  the  most  important  annual  events  in  the  vital  task  of  keeping  the  lines  of  communication 
open  between  composer  and  public.  It  also  reaffirms  the  position  that  music  can  only  survive  in  our  society 
through  the  careful  nurturing  of  the  creative  mind.  But  creation  (composition)  and  recreation  (performance) 
are  inextricably  linked;  the  one  cannot  survive  without  the  other.  The  emphasis  on  museum  policies  possible 
in  the  other  arts,  particularly  the  visual  arts,  can  only  lead  to  attrition  in  music  for  the  very  simple  rea- 
son that,  unlike  a  painting  which  exists  and  can  be  viewed  at  leisure,  a  composition  has  to  be  performed  in 
order  to  exist.  It  ceases  to  exist,  except  as  a  memory,  the  moment  the  performance  has  ended.  It  therefore 
becomes  the  obligation  of  everv  performing  musician  to  keep  the  life-stream  of  music  —  composition  — 
going  and  moving  forward.  The  young  men  and  women  who  come  to  Tanglewood  as  Fellowship  students, 
performing  in  addition  to  19th  century  music  a  wide  variety  of  contemporary  music,  are  meeting  this  chal- 
lenge as  a  part  of  their  professional  commitment  to  music  in  all  its  breadth  and  depth. 

"The  Fromm  Music  Foundation  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  provide  a  stimulus  to  these  activi- 
ties by  annually  commissioning  a  number  of  works  by  young  composers  about  to  establish  themselves  in  their 
field. 

"The  Festival  does  not  claim  to  be  comprehensive  or  all-permissive,  but  has  presented  over  the  years  a 
wide  sampling  of  contemporary  music,  ranging  from  young  'unknowns'  to  the  well-established  20th  century 
figures."  — Gunther  Schuller 


THE  COMPOSER  IN  OUR  SOCIETY 
By  Paul  Fromm 

Director,  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard  University 

The  image  of  the  contemporary  composer  as  orphan  has  had  great  appeal  for  Foundations.  We  want 
to  be  the  good  parents  who  bestow  our  affection  upon  the  adopted  child  in  the  form  of  fellowships,  prizes 
and  commissions  in  order  that  he  may  have  the  opportunity  to  produce  musical  works  without  interruption. 
And  we  feel  that  if  we  could  keep  him  busy  writing  music  we  would  not  only  help  him  individually,  but 
also  would  serve  the  cause  of  contemporary  music. 

And  so  the  composer  goes  from  premiere  to  premiere,  quite  dazzled  by  it  all  when  he  is  young,  but 
experiencing  a  strange  sense  of  frustration  as  time  goes  on.  He  begins  to  wonder  why  it  is  that  the  orchestra 
that  has  recently  commissioned  a  work  from  him  wants  to  play  a  new  piece  of  his  when  it  has  never  or 
rarely  performed  any  of  his  existing  music.  Or  why,  when  he  is  almost  commission-ridden,  his  music  is 
still  unknown  as  a  whole  even  to  audiences  for  contemporary  music.  Tanglewood  knows  one  piece ;  -New 
York  another;  and  maybe  Chicago  or  Los  Angeles  still  another.  If  his  music  shows  a  growing  and  chang- 
ing style,  each  of  these  audiences  may  have  a  rather  different  view  of  his  work.  He  is  also  puzzled  why 
composing  should  receive  less  recognition  than  his  status  as  a  composer.    In  the  words  of  Elliot  Carter: 

With  the  explosion  of  the  publicity  industry,  more  and  more  emphasis  has  been  put 
on  the  public  image  of  the  composer  as  the  real  item  of  consumption.  His  musical 
composition  is  only  one  of  the  contributing  elements,  others  being  his  ability  to  per- 
form, to  talk,  to  write,  to  teach,  and  to  be  photographed  —  all  of  these  being  more 
salable,  and  hence  more  highly  paid,  than  his  music.  The  public,  often,  must  wonder 
why  composers  persist  in  writing  music. 

—  The  Orchestral  Composer's  Point  of  View,  Page  43 

What  has  happened  is  that  in  our  rush  of  good  will  we  have  adopted  the  composer,  but  we  have  cre- 
ated a  new  orphan  —  the  composer's  music.  Even  at  the  moment  the  composer  is  applauded  for  his  latest 
premiere,  he  knows  that  the  work  itself  has  very  little  likelihood  of  being  played  again,  published  or  re- 
corded. He  realizes  that  he  has  succumbed  to  the  temptation  of  producing  a  quantity  of  music  far  beyond 
our  society's  willingness  to  absorb  or  nurture,  a  situation  directly  analagous  to  that  of  the  world  population. 

What  we  need  now  is  not  more  and  more  commissions,  but  a  form  of  musical  birth  control.  I  have 
begun   to   think  that  even  our  Foundation   has  put  too  much  emphasis  on  the  new  in  our  support  of  new 
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music;  and  in  a  reversal  of  our  former  policy,  we  are  now  planning  to  support  additional  performances  of 
already   existing  scores   rather  than   devoting  ourselves  exclusively  to  commissioning. 

In  our  recent  concerts  in  Chicago  and  New  York  we  repeated  works  which  we  commissioned  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  juxtaposing  them  with  classics  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  four  concerts  in  our 
1972-73  contemporary  music  series  at  Harvard  University  contained  only  two  world  premieres  among 
the  twelve  works  that  were  programmed  ;  and  during  this  week  of  our  Contemporary  Festival  at  Tangle- 
wood,  we  are  scheduling  merely  three  premieres. 

We  will,  of  course,  continue  our  commissioning  program,  but  we  will  do  so  in  a  restructured  form. 
Under  the  guidance  of  our  Directorial  Committee  consisting  of  Elliot  Forbes,  Chairman  of  the  Harvard 
Music  Department;  Gunther  Schuller,  President  of  the  New  England  Conservatory,  and  myself,  we  have 
instituted  a  new  three-year  commissioning  program  which  actively  involves  performers  and  performing 
groups.  We  are  commissioning  on  behalf  of  specific  individuals  and  groups  and  giving  them  exclusive 
performing  rights  for  a  period  of  one  year  after  the  completion  of  the  work.  The  criteria  for  selection  are 
evidence  of  active  interest  in  the  performance  of  contemporary  music,  high  performance  standards  and  a 
concertizing  record  that  assures  more  than  one  performance.  So  far,  nine  composers  were  commissioned 
and  ten  individual  performers  and  ensembles  were  chosen   under  this  program. 

We  hope  that  our  performance-centered  commissioning  program  will  prove  to  be  a  fruitful  effort  to 
channel  the  music  of  our  time  into  the  mainstream  of  musical  life. 


FESTIVAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

Berkshire  Music  Center  Vocal  Department 

John  Oliver,  Director 
Dennis  Helmrich,  Head  Vocal  Coach 

Saturday,  August  4,  2:30  p.m. 
Chamber  Music  Hall,  Tanglewood 

Charles  Ives Six  Songs  ( 1894-1920) 

Baritone  —  Larry  Julian 
Piano  —  Philip  Morehead 

John  Cage Five  Songs  for  Contralto  ( 1938) 

Contralto  —  Nancy  O'Brien 
Piano  —  James  Gemmell 

Luigi  Nono Sara  Dolce  Tacere  ( 1960) 

intermission 

Charles  Dodge Speech  Songs  ( 1972) 

for  synthesized  tape 

Peter  Maxwell  Da  vies Blind  Man's  Buff  ( 1972) 

Soprano  —  Candace  Natvig 
Conductor  —  Bruce  Hangen 

First  American  Performance 


guana 


Adams 

Amram 

Babbitt 

Barati 

Bassett 

Bauer 

Beck 

Becker 

Berberian 

Berger 

Binkerd 

Cage 

Chapman 

Chihara 

Chou 

Cowell 

Crumb 

Curtis 

Dahl 

Dan 

Delden,  van 

Donovan 

Earls 

Ehret 

El-Dabh 

Engel 

Evett 


Feldman 

Finney 

Fiser 

Fisher 

Flanagan 

Fukushima 

Glanville- Hicks 

Griffes 

Hampton 

Hannay 

Harrison 

Helm 

Helps 

Hiller 

Hoffman 

Hovhaness 

Huggler 

Hutcheson 

Ichiyanagi 

Imbrie 

Irino 

Ives 

Johnson 

Jones 

Kay 

Kolb 

Kolman 


Korn 

Krul 

Lockwood 

London 

Loudova 

Luening 

Lybbert 

Macero 

Mamlok 

Mayuzumi 

McPhee 

Mechem 

Mellnaes 

Mitchell 

Monnikendam 

Moran 

Nystedt 

Osborne 

Overton 

Palmer 

Parris 

Peeters 

Pender ecki 

Pinkham 

Pisk 

Porter 

Read 


Reck 

Reynolds 

Rhodes 

Riegger 

Riley,  D. 

Rorem 

Ross 

Schoenberg 

Schwantner 

Serebrier 

Shifrin 

Siegmeister 

Sinzheimer 

Smith 

Stevens 

Stout 

Stravinsky,  S. 

Surinach 

Sydeman 

Takahashi 

Takemitsu 

Tcherepnin 

Titcomb 

Towns  end 

Trimble 

Ung 

Ussachevsky 


Verrall 

Whittenberg 

Willan 

Wilson 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Woollen 

Wuorinen 

Yuasa 


25th  Anniversary 
of  the  Establishment 


C.F.  Peters  Corporation 


New  York  City 


C.  F.  Peters  Corporation 
373  Park  Avenue  South      (212)686-4147     New  York,  New  York  1001 
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FESTIVAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 
Music  Theatre  Project 

Ian  Strasfogel,  Director 
Gustavo  Motta,  Associate 

Sunday,  August  5,  8:30  p.m. 

West  Barn,  Tanglewood 

TRIPTYCH 

First  Staged  Performance 

Music  by  Bo  Lawergren 

Words  by  Captain  James  Cook  (from  his  Diary  of  1770) 
and  Thomas  Merton  (the  poem,  "First  Lesson  about  Man") 

Scenario  and  Production  by  Gustavo  Motta 

Conducted  by  Tibor  Pusztai 

Scenery  and  Lighting  by  John  Wright  Stevens 

Costumes  and  Make-up  by  Janet  Warren 

Musical  Preparation  by  Diane  Richardson 

Carder  Vaughn,  Stage  Manager  Chris  J.  Dorsey,  Technical  Director 

Wanda  Whalen,  Assistant  to  Mr.  Stevens 

K.  Vinton  Taylor,  Assistant  to  Ms.  Warren 

Karen  Reynes  Dorsey,  Production  Assistant 

Dennis  Dorn,  Master  Electrician 

Laura  Crow,  Wardrobe  Supervisor 

Cast 

Captain  James  Cook C.  Evans  Clough 

A  Native  Girl Janet  Kenney 

Mime Ad  Rijsdijk 

INTERMISSION 
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SATYRICON 
First  American  Performance 

Music  by  Bruno  Maderna 

Libretto  by  Bruno  Maderna 
(based  on  Petronius  Arbiter's  Satyricon  translated  into  English  by 

William  Arrowsmith) 

Scenario  and  Production  by  Ian  Strasfogel 

Associate  Director,  Gustavo  Motta 

Conducted  by  Gunther  Schuller 

Scenery  and  Lighting  by  John  Wright  Stevens 

Costumes  by  Jeanne  Button 
(Courtesy  Netherlands  Opera) 

Musical  Preparation  by  Dixie  Ross  Neill 

Carder  Vaughn,  Stage  Manager  Chris  J.  Dorsey,  Technical  Manager 

Janet  Warren,  Costume  Coordinator  and  Make-up 

Wanda  Whalen,  Assistant  to  Mr.  Stevens 

K.  Vinton  Taylor,  Assistant  to  Ms.  Warren 

Karen  Reynes  Dorsey,  Production  Assistant 

Dennis  Dorn,  Master  Electrician 

Laura  Crow,  Wardrobe  Supervisor 
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Cast 

Trimalchio William  Neill 

Fortunata Sandra  Walker 

Habinnas John  Aler 

Scintilla Janet  Kenney 

Eumolpus   C.  Evans  Clough 

Criside Emelia  Simone 

Niceros Ronald  Corrado 

A  Slave Ad  Rijsdijk 


FESTIVAL  OF   CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 
Music  Theatre  Project 

Ian  STRASFOGEL,  Director 
Gustavo  Motta,  Associate- 
Monday,  August  6,  8:30  p.m. 
West  Barn,  Tanglewood 

WOLFGANGERL 

A  Portrait  of  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
Devised  by  Ian  Strasfogel  from  Mozart's  Music  and  Correspondence 

First  Performance 

Music  by  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

English  Translations  by  Gustavo  Motta 

Production  by  Ian  Strasfogel  Conducted  by  Richard  Stamp 

Scenery  and  Lighting  by  John  Wright  Stevens 

Costumes  and  Make-up  by  Janet  Warren    Musical  Preparation  by  D.  R.  Neill  &  D.  Richardson 

Cast 

Sopranos Janet  Kenney,  Emelia  Simone 

Mezzo-Soprano Sandra  Walker 

Tenors John  Aler,  William  Neill 

Baritones C.  Evans  Clough,  Ronald  Corrado 

Narrator Steven  Klein 

Mime Ad  Rijsdijk 

Carder  Vaughn,  Stage  Manager  Wanda  Whalen,  Assistant  to  Mr.  Stevens 

Chris  J.  Dorsey,  Technical  Director  K.  Vinton  Taylor,  Assistant  to  Ms.  Warren 

Gustavo  Motta,  Assistant  to  Mr.  Strasfogel  Karen  Reynes  Dorsey,  Production  Assistant 

Dennis  Dorn,  Master  Electrician 
Laura  Crow,  Wardrobe  Supervisor 


INTERMISSION 

SATYRICON 

(Cast  as  in  August  5  performance) 
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FESTIVAL  OF   CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

Tuesday,  August  7,  8:30  p.m. 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  Tanglewood 

Peter  Farmer Sonata  for  Five  Brass  Instruments  ( 1971 ) 

Conductor  —  Tibor  Pusztai 
First  Performance 

Peter  Lieberson Concerto  for  Four  Groups  of  Instruments  ( 1973)* 

Conductor  —  Bruce  Hangen 
First  Performance 

Lester  Trimble Panels  I  (1970) 

Conductor  —  Gunther  Schuller 
First  Performance 

INTER  M  ISStON 

Leslie  Bassett Time  and  Beyond  ( 1973) 

Bass-Baritone  —  Larry  Julian 

Donald  Martino Notturno  ( 1973) 

Conductor  —  Antoni  Wit 

*  Commissioned  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard 
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FESTIVAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

Wednesday,  August  8,  8:30  p.m. 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  Tanglewood 

John  Cage The  Wonderful  Widow  of  18  Springs  ( 1942) 

Soprano  —  Candace  Natvig 
Piano  —  Kim  Patterson 

John  Cage Imaginary  Landscape  No.  1   ( 1939) 

Conductor  —  Kazuhiro  Koizumi 

Brenton  Pell  Crane String  Quartet  Music  ( 1971 ) 

Gyorgy  Ligeti 10  Pieces  for  Woodwind  Quartet  ( 1968) 

INTERMISSION 

John  Heiss Inventions,  Contours  and  Colors  ( 1973)* 

Conductor  —  Tonu  Kalam 

First  Performance 

Alvin  Etler Concerto  for  Clarinet  with  Chamber  Ensemble  ( 1962) 

Solo  Clarinet  - —  W.  Steve  Owens 
Conductor  —  Emil  ChakArov 


Commissioned  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard 
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FESTIVAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 
Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra 

Gunther  Schuller,  Conductor 

Thursday,  August  9,  8:30  p.m. 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  Tanglewood 

James  Drew West  Indian  Lights  ( 1973 )  * 

First  Performance 

Robert  Hall  Lewis Symphony  No.  2  ( 1971 ) 

INTERMISSION 

Primous  Fountain Ritual  Dances  of  the  Amaks  ( 1973)** 

First  Performance 

Don  Stewart The  200-Bar  Passacaglia  ( 1972) 

First  Performance 

*  Commissioned  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard 
**  Commissioned  by  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  acknowledges  the  manufacturers  of  BEYER  MICRO- 
PHONES, REVOX  TAPE  RECORDERS,  ACOUSTIC  RESEARCH,  and 
ADVENT  SPEAKERS  who  generously  provided  equipment  for  the  1973  session. 
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Berkshire  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program  —  1973 


VIOLINS 


nsgarius  Aylvvard  (Montreal,  Canada) 

Fromm  Fellowship 

;me  Carrington  (Pittsfield,  Massachusetts) 
i  C.  D,  Jackson  Master  Award 
ihnDaverio  (Sharon,  Pennsylvania) 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
,erald  Elias  (Great  Neck,  New  York) 
■  Beinecke  Fellowship 

ank  Foster  (Lafayette,  California) 
\Hodgkinson  Fellowship 

akko  lives  (Tapiola,  Finland) 
\Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 
hren  Kersey  (Westminister,  Maryland) 

Berkshire  Bank  &  Trust  Company  Fellowship 

asami  Koizumi  (Tokyo,  Japan) 

in  Leathers  (Bedford,  New  York) 

Stanley  Home  Products  Fellowship 

inifer  Light  (Yellville,  Arkansas) 
■i  Federal  Savings  Fellowship 

1  istina  MacLeod  (West  Lafayette,  Indiana) 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 

hertManero  (Worcester,  Massachusetts) 

■lph  Matson  ( Detroit,  Michigan) 

rzin  Moghtader  (New  York,  New  York) 

'caNicolau  (Bronx,  New  York) 

IrthurM.  A  bell  Fellowship 

Istina  Nilsson  (Anoka,  Minnesota) 

first  Agricultural  Bank  Fellowship 

Irbara  Nord  (Los  Angeles,  California) 
icn  Inn  Fellowship 

jet  Packer  (Cambridge,  Massachusetts) 
National  Commercial  Bank  & 
Trust  Company  Fellowship 

I  stina  Prescott  ( Pennington,  New  Jersey) 

'  aul  Foster  Clark  Memorial  Fellowship 

borah  Price  ( Allston,  Massachusetts) 
"illiam  C.  Whitney  Foundation  Fellowship 

M'hael  Rosenbloom  (Paramus,  New  Jersey) 

fitin  Sigford  (St.  Paul,  Minnesota) 
rederick  Brandi  Trust  Fellowship 

Wcolm  Stewart  (London,  England) 
odney  Williams  Fellowship 

r   Tea  re  (Flint,  Michigan) 

\  or  Yampolsky  (Moscow,  U.S.S.R.) 
iringate  Foundation  Fellowship 


VIOLAS 

i- Wayne  Bush  (Santa  Clara,  California) 
0  irah  Collins  (Brookline,  Massachusetts) 
adeline  H.  Soren  Trust: 
Susan  Glover  Hitchcock  Fund 


Jennie  Congleton  (Jamaica  Plain,  Massachusetts) 

Beinecke  Fellowship 
Barbara  Harrison  (Venice,  California) 

Carlotta  M.  Dreyfus  Fellowship 
Marian  Kent  (Los  Angeles,  California) 
Joseph  Migdal  (Arlington,  Virginia) 

Fromm  Fellowship 
Wresh  Minassian  (Providence,  Rhode  Island) 

Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank  Fellowship 
Phyllis  Rosen  (North  Merrick,  New  York) 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Christiane  Sander  (Okemos,  Michigan) 
Linda  Waid  (Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania) 
Mikhail  Zaretsky  (Moscow,  U.S.S.R.) 

Springate  Foundation  Fellowship 


CELLOS 

Barbara  Ballin  (Northbrook,  Massachusetts) 
Eugene  Bondi  (Houston,  Texas) 

Fromm  Fellowship 
Lucinda  Breed  (Stanford,  California) 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Jill  Brindel  (Evanston,  Illinois) 

Lee  Savings  Bank  Fellowship 
Julie  Charland  (Niantic,  Connecticut) 

Barbara  Buttenheim  Ranson  Fellowship 
Ann  Martindale  (Wayne,  Pennsylvania) 
Michael  Meade  (Hague,  New  York) 
Victoria  Parr  (Odessa,  Texas) 
Steven  Smith  (Mansfield  Center,  Connecticut) 

C.  D.  Jackson  Master  Award 
Suzanne  Smith  (Neenah,  Wisconsin) 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 
Joan  Spergel  (Lexington,  Massachusetts) 

Madeline  H.  Soren  Trust: 

Susan  Glover  Hitchcock  Fund 


BASSES 

Randall  Butler  (Lexington,  Ohio) 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Peter  I.  B.  Lavan  Fellowship 
James  Chudnow  (Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania) 

Beinecke  Fellowship 
Miles  Davis  (Dayton,  Ohio) 

Fromm  Fellowship 
Joseph  Hart  (Daytona  Beach,  Florida) 

Arthur  Fiedler  Financial  Aid  Fund  Fellowship 
Patricia  Hutter  (Binghamton,  New  York) 

Selly  A.  Eisemann  Fellowship 
Stephen  Molina  (Westbury,  New  York) 


FLUTES 

Daniel  Epstein  (Rochester,  New  York) 

Stuart  Haupt  Fellowship 
Jeanne  Haggard  (Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania) 

Leo  Wasserman  Foundation  Fellowship 
Wendy  Heckler  (Westbury,  New  York) 

Beinecke  Fellowship 
J.  Fenwick  Smith  (Medford,  New  Jersey) 

Fromm  Fellowship 
Tone  Takahashi  (Tokyo,  Japan) 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 

OBOES 

Roger  Cole  (Bellingham,  Washington) 

Augustus  Thorndikc  Fellowship 
Alan  Dolid  (Cromford,  New  Jersey) 

Mead  Corporation  Fellowship 
Richard  Dorsey  (Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma) 

South   Texas  Development  Company  Fellowship 
Ellen  Katz  (Fort  Lee,  New  Jersey) 

Country  Curtains  Fellowship 
Cheryl  Wilhjelm  (Richmond,  Virginia) 

Fromm  Fellowship 

CLARINETS 

Richard  Hancock  (Hillcrest  Heights,  Maryland) 
Thomas  Hill  (Allston,  Massachusetts) 

Fromm  Fellowship 
Mark  Karlin  (Union,  New  Jersey) 

Adams  Super  Market  Fellowship 
W.  Steve  Owens  (Abilene,  Texas) 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 
Victor  Sawa  (Montreal,  Canada) 

U.S.  Components  Incorporated  Fellowship 

BASSOONS 

Cedric  Coleman  (Hempstead,  New  York) 
Colin  Hemmingsen  (Cambridge,  Massachusetts) 

Fromm  Fellowship 
Kim  Laskowski  (Brooklyn,  New  York) 
Marlene  Mazzuca  ( Allentown,  Pennsylvania) 

Alan  H.  Scovell  Fellowship 
Daniel  Smith  (Syosset,  New  York) 

Maurice  Millimet  Fellowship 

HORNS 

William  Klingelhoffer  (Evanston,  Illinois) 

C.  D.  Jackson  Master  Award 
William  Pencke  (Paoli,  Pennsylvania) 

Fromm  Fellowship 
John  Pierce  (Costa  Mesa,  California) 
George  Sullivan  (Villa  Park,  Illinois) 
Scott  Temple  (Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania) 
Chris  Wilhjelm  (Richmond,  Virginia) 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
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TRl  MPETS 

Stephen  Ametrano  (Syracuse,  New  York) 

IFCRB.  Boston  Fellowship 
Gene  Crisaf ulli  (South  Plainfield,  New  Jersey) 

Fro  mm  Fellowship 
George  Karmazyn  I  New  York,  New  York) 
James  Tinsley  i  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania) 

Edgar  Stern  Memorial  Fellowship 
Ernest  Young  (Richmond,  Virginia) 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 

TROMBONES 

Norman  Bolter  I  St.  Paul,  Minnesota) 
Peter  Harvey  (Delmar,  New  York) 

/  eonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
John  Kelly  (Boston,  Massachusetts) 
Marshall  Stith  (Chicago,  Illinois) 

.1/;-.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Chanin  Fellowship 
Jerome  Verges  (Marrero,  Louisiana) 

Stephen  §  Persis  Morris  Fellowship 

TUBAS 

Michael  Eastep  (Micanopy,  Florida) 

Beinecke  Fellowship 
Mark  Mordue  (Pine  City,  New  York) 

PERCUSSION 

Mark  Belair  (Latham,  New  York) 

Fro  mm  Fellowship 
Peter  Carnevale  (Providence,  Rhode  Island) 
Ronald  Holdman  (Chicago,  Illinois) 
Jeffery  Kowalsky  (Calumet  City,  Illinois) 

Fromm  Fellowship 
Robert  McCormick  (Beaumont,  California) 

California  Percussive  Arts  Society  Fellowship 
Tim  Pfannenstiel  (Denver,  Colorado) 

HARPS 

Adriana  Anca  (Boston,  Massachusetts) 

Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 
Rachel  Van  Voorhees  ( Woodmere,  New  York) 

KEYBOARD 

Guity  Adjoodani  (Watertown,  Massachusetts) 
Marian  Voorhees  Buttenheim  Fellowship 

IraBraus  (Norwalk,  Connecticut) 
Wulsin  Fellowship 


Vera  Breheda  (El  Cerrito,  California) 
Katherine  Jacobson  (Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio) 
Israel  Kastoriano  (  Holon,  Israel) 

ll'uls in  Fellowship 
Barbara  KLautzman  (Summit,  New  Jersey) 

Wulsin  Fellowship 
Claudia  Stevens  (Reckling,  California) 

Wulsin  Fellowship 
Diana  Wan  (Bronx,  New  York) 

Asher  J.  Shuffer  Memorial  Fellowship 

CONDUCTORS 

Emil  Chakarov  (Sofia,  Bulgaria) 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 
Bruce  Hangen  (Rochester,  New  York) 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
TonuKalam  (Boston,  Massachusetts) 

Dr.  Merrill  II.  Ross  Memorial  Fellowship 
Kazuhiro  Koizumi  (Kyoto,  Japan) 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Alexandre  Myrat  ( Volos,  Greece) 

Gertrude  Robinson  Smith  Fellowship 
Edward  Nord  (Los  Angeles,  California) 
Richard  Stamp  (London,  England) 

Antek  Memorial  Fellowship  — 

New  Jersey  Symphony  Orchestra 
Antoni  Wit  (Krakow,  Poland) 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 

VOCAL 

Mary  Lee  Cirella  (Watertown,  Massachusetts) 
Cheryl  Cobb  (Cambridge,  Massachusetts) 

Madeline  H.  Soren  Trust: 

Susan  Glover  Hitchcock  Fund 
Michael  P.  Davis  (New  York,  New  York) 

Seven  Hills  Fellowship 
Francesca  Delia  Porta  (Glassboro,  New  Jersey) 
Larry  Julian  (Lawrence,  Kansas) 
Dorothy  May  (Champaign,  Illinois) 

Ada  Holding  Miller  Fellowships  — 

National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs 
Candace  Natvig  (Iowa  City,  Iowa) 

Fromm  Fellowship 
Judith  Nicosia  (Oceanside,  New  York) 


Deborah  Ann  O'Brien  (Boston,  Massachusetts) 

High  Fidelity  —  Musical  America  Fellowship 
Nancy  O'Brien  (Van  Nuys,  California) 

(.'.  I).  Jackson  Master  Award 
Susan  Palmatier  (Evanston,  Illinois) 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company  Fellowship, 
Robert  Woods  (Cleveland,  Ohio) 

Kimberly-Clark  Foundation  Fellowship 

COMPOSERS 

Simon  Bainbridge  (London,  England) 

Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fellowship 
Jonathan  Lloyd  (Dorset,  England) 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 
Oliver  Knussen  (London,  England) 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
David  Koblitz  (  Cleveland,  Ohio) 

Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fellowship 
Rodney  Lister  (Boston,  Massachusetts) 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Carl  Roskott  (Phoenix,  Maryland) 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Frank  Sacci  (Watertown,  New  York) 

/  eonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
IraTaxin  (Riverdale,  New  York) 

.  /  merican  Society  of  Composers,  Authors  and 

Publishers  Fellowship 

MUSIC  THEATER  PROJECT 

John  Aler  (Baltimore,  Maryland) 

National  Opera  Institute  Fellowship 
C.  Evans  Clough  (Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

National  Opera  Institute  Fellowship 
Ronald  Corrado  (Brooklyn,  New  York) 

National  Opera  Institute  Fellowship 
Janet  Kenney  (Silver  Spring,  Maryland) 

National  Opera  Institute  Fellowship 
J.  William  Neill  (New  York,  New  York) 

National  Opera  Institute  Fellowship 
Emilia  Simone  (New  Haven,  Connecticut) 

National  Opera  Institute  Fellowship 
Sandra  Walker  (New  York,  New  York) 

National  Opera  Institute  Fellowship 
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NEW  MUSIC  from  SALABERT 

A  SELECTION  OF  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED  CONTEMPORARY  WORKS 


OBERTBASART 

Fantasy,  flute  and  piano 
Variations,  'cello  and  piano 

HARLES  BOONE 

A  Cool  Glow  of  Radiation, 

flute  and  tape 
Three  Motets,  SATBa 

cappella 
Not  Now,  solo  clarinet 
Oblique  Formation,  flute  and 

piano 
Quartet,  violin,  'cello,  clarinet 

and  piano 
Vermilion,  solo  oboe 
Zephyrus,  oboe  and  piano 

IARIUS  CONSTANT 

Moulins  a  priere, 

two  harpsichords 
Pour  flute  et  1  instrument 
Winds,  fourteen  instruments 

GUYEN-THIEN-DAO 
Tay  Nguyen,  flute  and  piano 

UKAS  FOSS 

Three  Airs  for  Frank  O'Hara's 
Angel,  soprano,  piano, 
mandolin,  accordion, 
percussion  and  small 
vocal  ensemble 

Cave  of  the  Winds,  woodwind 
quintet 

Divertissement  pour  Mica, 
string  quartet 

Ni  Bruit,  Jvj i  Vitesse, 
two  pianos  and  two 
percussion 


JEAN-PIERRE  GUEZEC 

Couleurs  juxtaposees, 

two  percussion  ^ 
Couleurs  juxtaposees  II, 

soprano  and  tenor 

a  cappella 
Successif-simultane, 

twelve  strings 
Trio,  strings 

BRUNO  MADERNA 
Satyricon,  opera 

IVO  MALEC 

Dodecameron,  twelve  voices 
a  cappella 

MIHAI  MITREA-CELARIANU 

Convergences  II  "Colinda," 
percussion  and  electronic 
organ 

Convergences  "Quatre," 
one  instrument  {clarinet, 
trumpet,  trombone, 
saxophone,  harp,  per- 
cussion or  piano) 

Glose,  solo  viola 

Inaugural  71 ,  flute  Kena  and 
percussion 

Seth,  seven  instruments 

STEFAN  NICULESCU 

Inventions,  clarinet  and  piano 
Triplum,  'cello  and  piano 


MAURICE  OHANA 

Soron  Ngo,  two  pianos 
Syllabaire  pour  Phedre, 
dramatic  cantata 


TIBERIUOLAH 

Sonate,  solo  clarinet 

LUIS  DE  PABLO 

Imaginario  I,  cembalo,  xylo- 
phone, vibraphone,  two 
tumbas 
Movil  II,  piano  four  hands 
Promenade  sur  un  corps, 
flute  and  percussion 

TORUTAKEMITSU 

Eucalypts  II,  flute,  oboe 

and  harp 
Landscape  I,  string  quartet 
Masque,  two  solo  flutes 
Pause  in  interrompue,  piano 
Piano  distance,  piano 
Stanza  II,  harp  and  tape 
Voice,  solo  flute 

ANATOLVIERU 

Crible  d'Eratosthene,  clarinet, 

string  trio  and  piano 
Nautilos,  piano  and  tape 

IANNIS  XENAKIS 

Charisma,  clarinet  and  'cello 
Linaia  Agon,  horn,  trombone 

and  tuba 
Persephassa, 

six  percussionists 
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What  is  life  without  Baldwin 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company,  1801  Gilbert  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 


o  place  to  think 


A  community  planned  to 
preserve  the  ecostructure  of  the 
original  forest  -  dirt  roads,  hiking 
paths,  lakes  and  ponds,  clean  air, 
4  to  6  acres  all  by  yourself, 
adjoining  a  15,000  acre  forest. 

Strong  protective  covenants, 
prices  from  $12,900  to  $27,000. 
Restricted  to  155  lots. 


By     appointment     only.     Tel.   413-623-8933 
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Quality  Shows 
at  Boston  University 


At  Boston  University  School  of  Fine  and 
Applied  Arts  we  do  more  than  teach 
musical  performance,  painting,  and 
acting. 

We  immerse  our  students  in 
the  arts. 

We  expose  them  to  a  faculty  of 
performing  artists:  men  and  women  still 
actively  engaged  in  distinguished 
careers  (including  twenty- eight  current 
members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  concert  soloists,  Broadway 
directors,  and  award- winning  painters). 

We  involve  them  in  a  full  range 
of  creative  activity,  teaching  them  the 
fundamentals  of  their  crafts  so  that  they 
may  grow  into  innovative  artists. 

We  offer  bachelor  and  master's 
degrees  in  acting,  directing,  design,  and 
theater  education;  art  education,  graphic 
design,  painting,  and  sculpture  (bachelor 
level  only);  musical  performance,  history 
and  literature  of  music,  theory  and  com- 
position, and  music  education.  And 
doctoral  degrees  in  performance,  music 
education,  and  composition. 

We  proffer  a  degree  of  quality 
you  won't  find  anywhere  else! 


Boston  University  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

Norman  Dello  Joio,  acting  dean 
855  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02215 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA    Music  Adviser 

COLIN  DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 


NINETY-SECOND  SEASON  1972-1973 


TANGLEWOOD  1973 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   INC. 

TALCOTT  M.   BANKS 
President 


PHILIP  K.  ALLEN 
Vice-President 


ROBERT  H.  GARDINER 
Vice-President 


JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE 
Treasurer 


VERNON   R.  ALDEN 

ALLEN  G.   BARRY 

MRS  JOHN  M.   BRADLEY 

RICHARD   P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

ARCHIE  C.   EPPS   III 


MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

HAROLD  D.   HODGKINSON 

E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 

EDWARD  M.   KENNEDY 

EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 

JOHN  T.   NOONAN 


MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 

IRVING  W.   RABB 

PAUL  C.   REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 

SIDNEY  STONEMAN 

JOHN   HOYT  STOOKEY 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
FRANCIS  W.   HATCH 


TRUSTEES   EMERITUS 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 


PALFREY   PERKINS 
EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION   OF  THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.   PERRY  JR 
Executive  Director 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Manager 


DAVID   ROCKEFELLER  JR 

Assistant  Manager, 
Audience  &  Public  Affairs 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Assistant  Manager, 
Concerts  &  Artists 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


JOHN   H.   CURTIS 
Public  Relations  Director 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 

Administrator  of 

Educational  Affairs 


RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to 
the  Manager 


JAMES  F.   KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


ANDREW  RAEBURN 
Program  Editor 


copyright  ©  1973  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


TANGLEWOOD 


LENOX 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Make  this  day 
your  way  of  life. 


Why  not  enjoy  the  Berkshires  year 
'round,  in  all  its  glorious  seasons? 

Think  of  it.  The  green  and  lavender 
hills,  sparkling  mountain  streams, 
blue  lakes,  and  the  sweet  fragrance 
of  fresh  air,  all  yours  to  enjoy  any 
time  ...  all  the  time  ...  in  your  own 
carefree  home  in  the  Berkshires. 

Rolling  Hills  in  the  Berkshires  is 
such  a  place,  a  65  acre  condominium 
concept  in  the  charming,  peaceful 
village  of  Lenox. 

Set  in  spacious,  undulating  acres 
of  lawn,  woodland,  streams  and  ponds, 
these  homes  offer  you  comfort, 
serenity  and  carefree  living. 


You  will  own  your  own  home,  but 
all  outside  maintenance,  including 
lawn  mowing  and  snow  plowing,  will 
be  done  for  you. 

And  more. 

Your  purchase  price  includes  your 
ownership  share  and  full  use  of  your 
own  beautiful  on-site  9  hole  private 
golf  course,  a  swimming  pool,  two 
tennis  courts,  and  the  Rolling  Hills 
Club  House  ...  all  built  and  ready 
to  use. 

There's  more,  so  much  more  that 
there  isn't  room  enough  here  to  tell 
you  about  it. 

Come  see  us.  We're  only  a  short 
drive  away  in  Lenox,  Massachusetts. 

Rolling  Hills 

in  the  Berkshires 

BY  WASSERMAN  DEVELOPMENT  CORP. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA    Music  Adviser 

COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 


HAZEN   H.  AYER 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN 
ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 
LEO  L.   BERANEK 
DAVID  W.   BERNSTEIN 
MRS  CURTIS  B.  BROOKS 
J.  CARTER  BROWN 
CURTIS   R.   BUTTENHEIM 
MRS  MARY  LOUISE  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN   L.  CAHNERS 
LEVIN   H.  CAMPBELL  III 
ERWIN  D.  CANHAM 
GEORGE  H.  A.  CLOWES  JR 
SILVIO  O.  CONTE 
JOHN   L.  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUSHMAN 
MICHAEL  J.   DALY 
NELSON  J.   DARLING  JR 


THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

VERNON  R.  ALDEN     Chairman 

LEONARD  KAPLAN     Vice-Chairman 

MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS    Secretary 

HENRY  B.   DEWEY 
RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 
BYRON   K.   ELLIOTT 
PAUL  FROMM 
CARLTON   P.   FULLER 
MRS  JOHN   L.  GRANDIN  JR 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
FRANCIS  W.   HATCH   |R 
MALCOLM  HECHT  JR 
JOHN   HOLT 
MRS  JIM   LEE  HUNT 
DAVID  O.   IVES 
MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 
MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 
GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 
LEON   KIRCHNER 
MAURICE  LAZARUS 


john  Mclennan 
lawrence  k.  miller 
mrs  charles  l.  moore 
frank  e.  morris 
david  mugar 
john  t.  g.  nichols 
david  r.  pokross 
mrs  brooks  potter 
herbert  w.  pratt 
mrs  fairfield  e.  raymond 
mrs  george  r.  rowland 
mrs  a.  lloyd  russell 
donald  b.  sinclair 
richard  a.  smith 
mrs  richard  h.  thompson 
stokley  p.  towles 
robert  g.  wiese 
vincent  c.  ziegler 
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Spend  an  evening-ora  weeh-with  us! 


* 


A  lot  of  places  serve  steak.  But 
there's  only  one  steak  house  like 
the  Branding  Iron.  Maybe  it's  the 
charcoal  broiling,  or  the  salad  bar 
or  the  draft  beer.  Maybe  it's  the 
decor— as  elegantly  casual  as  any 
steak  house  and  "saloon"  east  of 
San  Francisco . .  .with  flickering  gas- 
lights, polished  walnut  and  shining 
brass. 

Good  food,  good  company  in  a  nos- 
talgic atmosphere— the  Branding 
Iron,  the  most  civilized  steak  house 
in  the  Berkshires. 


S8BHK8C  IRON 


The  Colonial  Hilton  Inn— a  magnificent  modern 
14-story  inn  right  in  the  heart  of  the  Berkshires 
...a  complete  resort  complex  with  luxurious 
air-conditioned  rooms  and  suites,  dining  in 
three  restaurants,  glass-domed  pool,  saunas, 
cinema,  indoor  parking  and  two-level  shopping 
plaza— all  under  one  roof.* 


George  Page's  Colonial 
Restaurant— hearty 

New  England  fare  in  a 
tradition  of  elegance. 


Lautrec  Lounge- 
cocktails  and  ooh- 
in  a  very  intimate 
atmosphere. 


la-la 


Cafe  Shop— breakfast, 
lunch  and  cocktails 
by  poolside. 

Top  of  the  Common 

. . .  skytop  cocktail  lounge 
with  dancing  and  live 
entertainment;  luncheon 
buffet  on  weekdays. 


UDolonid 
Hilton  Inn 

Welcome  is  just  the  beginning. 


Berkshire  Common,  Pittsfield  (413)  499-2000 


After  months,  perhaps  years  of  dreaming  of  building  your  own  home,  you  are  now  settling 
down  to  the  serious  consideration  of  this  important  step.  You  are  highly  selective  and  very 
discriminating  because  you  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  best.  You  will  demand 
excellence  of  design,  the  highest  order  of  craftsmanship,  and  the  finest  of  quality  materials. 
You  will  require  comprehensive  information  on  which  to  base  your  choice  and  the  assurance 
of  an  unquestionable  integrity  on  the  part  of  the  source  selected.  If  this  describes  your 
situation,  may  we  suggest  you  inquire  about  a  Deck  House. 

DECK  HOUSE  Model  Homes  may  be  seen  in  Carlisle  and  Boxford,  Mass.  (617)  369-7000; 
Redding  Ridge,  Conn.  (203)  938-2522;  Annapolis,  Md.  (301)  849-2411 ;  and  Durham,  N.C.  (919) 
489-8883.  Or  send  $2.00  for  a  completely  informative,  illustrated  brochure  to: 


DECK  HOUSE8  INC 

DEPT.  T  930  MAIN  STREET,  ACTON,  MASS.  01720 


LOAMS 


Barring  ton  Savings.  Great. 

244  Main  Street,  Great  Barrington,  528-1190 
Main  Street,  Sheffield,  229-8516 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Music  Adviser 

COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
lerome  Rosen 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 


second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Marylou  Speaker 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 


violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 


basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 


flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 


piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

Eb  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 


horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 


trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 


percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 


harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 


librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


personnel  manager  William  Moyer 


Feel 

Bernstein's  'Mass' 

up  and  down  your  spine 

on  Superex  Quadphones. 

Even  four  of  the  finest  speakers  can't  give  you  the  physical 
sensations  you  get  with  Superex  4-channel  phones.  It's  a  whole  new 
feeling  that  happens  somewhere  between  your  ears 
and  your  toes. 

With  the  Superex  Quad-tette,  a  singer  can 
give  you  the  shivers.  You'll  feel  a  bell  ring  over 
your  right  eyebrow,  or  a  drum  roll  right  through 
your  body. 

For  $65.00,  you  can  have  the  Superex  / 
Quad-tette  4-channel  phone,  and  feel  it  alii    $| 
Superex  even  guarantees  it  for  one  year. 
You  get  two  speakers  in  each  earcup,  plus  a 
stereo/quad  switch.  Compare  the  Quad- 
tette's  performance  and  price,  and  you'll  see 
why  Superex  is  the  best  sound  investment 

around.  Superex  Stereophones 

Feel  what  you  hear 

For  Free  Literature  Write:  Superex  Electronics  Corp.,  Dept.LL,  151  Ludlow  St.,  Yonkers,  N.Y.  10705. 
In  Canada,  Superior  Electronics  Inc.,  Montreal. 


QT-4B 
Sugg.  Retail 
Price  $65.00 


AVAILABLE  AT: 

Hatry  Electronics 

Hartford  and  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Fred  Locke  Stereo 
Avon,  East  Hartford 
and  New  Haven,  Conn. 

LaFayette  Radio  Electronics 
Groton,  Conn. 
Burlington,  Vermont 


Stromboli  Enterprises 
Portland  and  Lewiston, 

Lechmere  Sales 
Dedham,  Danvers 
and  Springfield,  Mass. 

Tech  Hi-Fi 
All  locations 

Minute  Man  Radio 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Choose  From 
Over  20.000  Items.   FT^^ 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY 
ALL  YEAR 


Ro<  (ipturc  Yesteryear's  Nostalgia  at 

Seth  &  Jed's  Country  Store 


A  complete  source  for,  China,  Glass, 
Dinnerware,  Clocks,  Candles,  Lamps  & 
Lighting  Fixtures,  Baskets  &  Pottery, 
Woodenware,  Pewter,  Brass  It,  Copper, 
Door  Stops,  Hitching  Posts,  Weather- 
vanes,  Braided  &  Hooked  Rugs.Woven 
Coverlets,  Place  Mats  &  Table  Linens, 
Gourmet  Cookware,  Colonial  Hard- 
ware, Franklin  Stoves,  Andirons  & 
Fireplace  Equipment, Pictures,  Wall 
Hangings, Mechanical  Banks,  Excit- 
ing Imports,  Decorative  Accessories, 
Documentary  Fabrics  &  Wallpapers, 
Upholstered  &  Early  American  Furn- 
iture, Authorized  "Colonial  Williams- 
burg" and  "Museum  Collection"  Repro- 
ductions,  Authentic  Americana  and 
distinctive  Country  Clothes. 

^.Aunt  Abigail's  ^ttir  -, 

EXCLUSIVE  COUNTRY  CLOTHES 


Our  own  hand  made 
fashions  of  distinction. 


Herts  andSpices  Sourmet  TKis 

Old-Fashioned  MaPle  Products 

Candy  Choice  Cheeses 

Imported  Delicacies  Jams  and  Jellies 

Papeteries  Apothecary  Jars 


IbTe-w     ZEin-grla-rid-'s  .Z^.ania.erica.rxa.   ^v£a.3:leet;pla.ce 
In  the  Big  Red  Barns  on  Stockbridge  Road,  Route  7  1  Mile  North  of  Great  Barrington 


As  featured  weekly  in 
THE 

NLVVOIlKEIt 

by 

j.  Till 

zJltd. 

Telephone:  413-528  1500 
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FESTIVAL  INFORMATION 


M  >* 


A  map  of  Tanglewood,  which  shows  the  location  of  concert  halls,  parking 
areas,  offices,  telephones  and  rest  rooms,  is  printed  on  page  41  of  the  program. 
During  performances  the  rest  rooms  at  the  rear  of  the  Shed  are  closed. 


? 


Latecomers  will  not  be  seated  until  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Members  of  the  audience  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  concert's  end  are  ear- 
nestly asked  to  do  so  between  works,  not  during  the  performance. 


Open  rehearsals.  The  open  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  held 
each  Saturday  morning  at  10.30  are  open  to  the  public.  The  charge  for  admis- 
sion is  $3.  The  open  rehearsals  benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 
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Ticket  information  for  all  Berkshire  Festival  events  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Festival  Ticket  Office  at  Tanglewood  (telephone  413-637-1600).  The  Office  is 
open  from  9  am  to  6  pm  daily,  and  until  intermission  on  concert  days. 


The  taking  of  photographs  during  musical  performances  is  not  allowed. 
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The  use  of  recording  equipment  at  Tanglewood  is  not  allowed  at  any  time. 


Articles  lost  and  found.  It  will  be  much  appreciated  if  visitors  who  find  stray 
property  will  hand  it  in  to  any  Tanglewood  official.  Any  visitor  who  wishes  to 
recover  a  lost  article  should  call  at  the  Lost  and  Found  office  located  in  the 
house  of  the  Superintendent  near  the  Main  Gate. 


Refreshments  can  be  obtained  in  the  area  to  the  west  of  the  Main  Gate  and 
visitors  are  invited  to  picnic  on  the  grounds  before  concerts.  Catering  is  by 
Ogden  Foods  Inc. 


*«2W 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Store  is  located  near  the  Main  Gate.  Phonograph  rec- 
ords, sheet  music,  books,  postcards,  films,  etc.,  are  obtainable.  The  store  remains 
open  for  half  an  hour  after  the  end  of  each  concert  in  the  Shed.  The  store  is 
managed  by  Van  Curler  Music  Company  of  Albany,  New  York. 


The  sculptures  displayed  on  the  Tanglewood  grounds  and  in  the  glass  house 
are  by  artists  who  live  or  work  in  the  Berkshires  and  the  surrounding  area. 


First  aid  is  available  at  the  Red  Cross  station  situated  near  the  Main  Gate.   In 
case  of  emergency,  please  contact  the  nearest  usher. 


Physicians  and  others  expecting  urgent  calls  are  asked  to  leave  their  name  and 
seat  number  with  the  Guide  at  the  Main  Gate  booth. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
record  exclusively  for  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
records  exclusively  for  POLYDOR,  a  division  of  Deutsche  Grammophon. 


BALDWIN   is  the  official   piano   of   the   Boston   Symphony   Orchestra   and   the 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 


WHITESTONE  PHOTO  is  the  official  photographer  to  the  Berkshire  Festival  and 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 
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SOUTH 

MOUNTAIN 
CONCERTS 

one  mile  south  of  Pittsfield 
on  Routes  7  &  20 

Saturday  July  28  3  pm 

TOKYO  STRING  QUARTET 


Saturday  August  18 

RUTH  LAREDO  piano 
JAIME  LAREDO  violin 


3  pm 


Sunday  September  9  3  pm 

TEDD  JOSELSON  piano 


Sunday  September  23 

BEAUX  ARTS  TRIO  of 
New  York 


3  pm 


Saturday  October  27  8  pm 

METROPOLITAN  OPERA 

STUDIO 

'The  barber  of  Seville'  by 

Rossini 

Information  &  programs; 
Box  23 

Pittsfield  Massachusetts  01201 
Telephone  (413)  443-6517 


Shh... 

rm 

listening 
to 

WmHT-FfTU 

89.1 


the  finest  in 
classical  music 


phases  restaurant 


bernardston,  massachusetts 
tel.  (413)  648-9161 


Their  tables  were  stor'd  full  to  glad  the  sight, 
And  not  so  much  to  feed  on  as  delight. 

Shakespeare,  Pericles.  Act  i,  sc.  4,  1.  28 


dinner-cocktails-banquet  facilities 

from  5:30  p.m.  weekdays,  from  4:00  p.m.  on  Sundays, 
closed  Mondays. 


reached  from  interstate  91 ,  exit  28,  and  route  1 0, 
via  bald  mountain  road,  and  huckle  hill  road. 


£%J       tt^.     'Vft*     \ 

fe'W    I 

kI^ma 

trademark  V^^^^ 

LCI^UKt  Lfct 

A  FOUR-SEASON  VACATION  COMMUNITY 

PRIVATE  SKI  SLOPE  ...  31/2  MILE 

NATURAL  LAKE  ...  SANDY  BEACH  ... 

BOAT  DOCKS  ...  WOODED  HOMESITES  ... 

PRIVATE  ROADS  ...  MOUNTAIN  CLEAN 

AIR 

on  Route  20                                        Lee,  Mass.                               413-243-1972 

— 
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TANGLEWOOD    1973 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Friday  August  10  1973  at  7  o'clock 


WEEKEND   PRELUDE 


PHYLLIS  CURTIN     soprano 
RYAN   EDWARDS     piano 

members  of  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 
JULES  ESKIN     cello 
HAROLD  WRIGHT     clarinet 


SHOSTAKOVICH  Romances  on  words  of  Alexander  Block     op.  127 

Song  of  Ophelia 
The  prophetic  bird 
We  were  together 
The  city  sleeps 
The  storm 
Secret  signs 
The  music 


ROREM 


Ariel,  for  soprano,  clarinet  and  piano  (1971),  based  on 
poems  by  Sylvia  Plath  and  dedicated  to  Phyllis  Curtin 

Words 

Poppies  in  July 
The  hanging  man 
Poppies  in  October 
Lady  Lazarus 


Ryan  Edwards  plays  the  Steinway  piano 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS  RECORD  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   RECORDS 
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the  Great  Apple  Pie 
Controversy 

Our  Chef  says  Apple  Pie  must  be  home- 
baked,  hot,  and  topped  with  cheddar.  So  we 
serve  it  that  way.  But  our  Innkeeper  insists 
on  home-baked  Apple  Pie,  cold,  without 
cheddar.  So  we  serve  it  that  way,  too. 

Help  us  settle  The  Controversy. 
Dine  here  anytime  from  early  morning 
until  late  in  the  evening.  Choose  Apple 
Pie,  any  style. 

While  you're  at  it,  choose  Roast 
Prime  Ribs  of  Beef  in  our  Dining  Room . . . 
or  dine  by  candlelight  in  our  flower-laden 
Courtyard ...  or  enjoy  delightful  cocktails 
in  The  Widow  Bingham's  Tavern ...  or 
sandwiches  (with  entertainment)  in  The 
Lion's  Den.  Enjoy  an  overnight  or  weekend 
stay,  too,  in  one  of  our  air  conditioned 
bedrooms  overlooking  the  Berkshires. 
Call  (413)  298-5545  for  reservations. 

<J&  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Since  1773.  Stockbridge,  Mass.  01262. 
On  Rt.  7,  south  of  Tanglewood. 


CHESTERWOOD 


Barn  Gallery  and  Studio  of 

DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH 

Sculptor  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial 

Exhibit  of 

Sculpture  and  Painting. 

Beautiful  Garden,  Hemlock 

Forest  and  Nature  Trail 

Admission  $1.00  •  Children  $.25 

Open  Daily,  10-5 

Candlelight  Tours 
Wed.  &  Thurs.  •  8-10  pm 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 
(Off  Route  183,  Glen  dale) 


Margot  Fonteyn, 


Marcia  Haydee , 


will  be  at  Jacob's  Pillow  this 


summer.  What  about  you? 


1973  Schedule 


July  3-7 

Special  Event  Gala  Opening  Week. 

Margot  Fonteyn 

Rosario  Galan  Ballet  Espaftol 

July  10-14 

Hartford  Ballet  Company 

with  Lisa  Bradely  and  Michael  Uthoff 

July  17-21 

Twyla  Tharp  Companyt 

Ballet  Brio 

Ballet  Brio  produced  by  Thomas  Andrew. 

July  24-28 
National  Balletf 

"the  Story  of  Cinderella" 

July  31 -August  4 

Pas  de  Deux  Program 

Jacqueline  Rayet*  and  Jean-Pierre  Franchettl* 

Roni  Mahler  and  Paul  Russell 

Jane  Kosminsky  and  Bruce  Becker 

Melissa  Hayden  and  Peter  Martins 

'American  debut 


August  7-11 

Carmen  De  Lavallade 

Members  of  the 

Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem 

August  14-18 

Marcia  Haydee  and  Richard  Cragun 

Cincinnati  Ballet  Company  t 

August  21-25 

Cynthia  Gregory  and  Terry  Orr 

with  dancers  of  American  Ballet  Theatre 

August  28-September  1 

Eleanor  D'Antuono  and  Ivan  Nagy 

Harkness  Ballet 

Programs  Subject  to  Change. 
tThese  projects  are  supported  in  part  by  grants 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  a  Federal  Agency. 
Jacob's  Pillow  also  receives  funds  from  the 
Massachusetts  State  Council  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities. 


Prices:  Margot  Fonteyn/Rosario  G"alan-$9.50,  8.50,  7.50.  All  other  performances— $7.50,  6.50,  5.00 

Performance  schedule:  Tue.  Eve.  (opening  nights)  at  7:30  p.m.;  Wed.,  Fri.,  Sat.  Eves,  at  8:40  p.m.;  . 
Thur.  and  Sat.  Mats,  at  3:00  p.m.  No  Thursday  eve0  lgs.  Thursday  matinees  are  especially 
programmed  for  children. 

FOR  TICKET  AVAILABILITY  CALL  BOX  OFFICE  AT  (413)  243-0745  or  fill  out  coupon  below  and  mall 
with  stamped  self  addressed  envelope  to  address  indicated.  Make  checks  payable  to  Jacob's  Pillow 
Dance  Festival,  Inc.  Tickets  at  Ticketron. 


Date 

Day  of 
Week 

Mat. 

Eve. 

No.  of 
Tickets 

Price 
Each 

Total 

Enclosed  is  my  check/money  order  for  $_ 
Name 


Address. 
City 


.State. 


.Zip. 


MAIL  TO:  JACOB'S  PILLOW  DANCE  FESTIVAL,  BOX  287,  LEE,  MASS.  01238      T 


Ted  Shawn  (1891-1972)  Founder     Walter  Terry,  Acting  Director     Tom  Kerrigan,  General  Manager 

Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival  and  School 

Without  us  American  Dance  wouldn't  be  American. 


TANGLEWOOD    1973 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Friday  August  10  1973  at  9  o'clock 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


COLIN   DAVIS     conductor 
MOZART 

Symphony  no.  38  in  D     K.  504     'Prague' 

Adagio  -  allegro 
Andante 
Finale:  presto 

Violin  concerto  no.  3  in  G     K.  216 
Allegro 
Adagio 
Rondeau:  allegro 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 
intermission 

Mass  in  C     K.  317     'Coronation' 

Kyrie:  andante  maestoso 

Gloria:  allegro  con  spirito 

Credo:  allegro  molto 

Sanctus:  andante  maestoso 

Benedictus:  allegretto 

Agnus  Dei:  andante  sostenuto 

Dona  nobis  pacem:  andante  con  moto 

BENITA  VALENTE     soprano 
HELEN  WATTS     contralto 
RYLAND   DAVIES     tenor 
STAFFORD   DEAN     bass 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS  and  members  of  the 
TANGLEWOOD  CHOIR 
John  Oliver     conductor 

The  text  and  translation  of  the  Coronation  Mass  begin  on  page  23 

The  program  notes  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  21 
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TANGLEWOOD    1973 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Saturday  August  11   1973  at  8.30  pm 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


COLIN   DAVIS     conductor 


*BERLIOZ 


Overture  to  'Beatrice  et  Benedict' 


HAYDN  Symphony  no.  84  in  E  flat 

Largo -allegro 

Andante 

Minuet  &  trio:  allegretto 

Vivace 

first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


intermission 


*BRAHMS 


Symphony  no.  2  in  D     op.  73 

Allegro  non  troppo 

Adagio  non  troppo 

Allegretto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino 

Allegro  con  spirito 


The  program  notes  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  25 
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COLIN  DAVIS 

"The  Composer's  Choice" 

PHILIPS 


PHILIPS 


HANDEL:  Messiah  (Complete) 
Harper,  Watts,  Shirley-Quirk, 
Wakefield;  London  Symphony  Orchestra 
&  Chorus  SC71AX300  Highlights  - 
Musicassette  PCR4-900-214 
Cartridge  PCS  900-214 
Ampex  Open  Reel  L  900-214 

MOZART:  Le  Nozze  Di  Figaro 

Wixell,  Norman,  Freni, 

Ganzarolli,  Minton; 

B.B.C.  Symphony  Orchestra  &  Chorus 

6707.014 

Musicassette  7675.001 

Ampex  Open  Reel  R  7014 

Highlights  -  6500.434 

Musicassette  7300.186 

BERLIOZ:  Te  Deum 

Tagliavini; 

London  Symphony  Orchestra  &  Chorus 

839.790 

Musicassette  18244  CAA 

MOZART:  "Credo"  and  "Coronation" 

Masses,  K.  257  &317 

Donath,  Knight,  Davies,  Grant  Dean; 

John  Alldis  Choir; 

London  Symphony  Orchestra 

6500.234 

MOZART:  Mass  in  C  Minor  "Great", 

K.  427 

Donath,  Harper,  Davies,  Dean; 

London  Symphony  Orchestra  &  Chorus 

6500.235 

Last  Night  of  the  Proms  -  Volume  II 
Norman,  Bainbridge;  B.B.C.  Choral 
Society;  B.B.C.  Symphony  Orchestra 
&  Chorus  6588.011 


A  product  of  Phonogram,  Inc 


TANGLEWOOD    1973 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 
GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 
LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Adviser 

Sunday  August  12  1973  at  2.30  pm 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

COLIN   DAVIS     conductor 

George  Frideric  Handel 
MESSIAH,  A  SACRED  ORATORIO 


ROBERT  LEVIN 


BENITA  VALENTE     soprano  HELEN  WATTS     contralto 

RYLAND   DAVIES     tenor  STAFFORD   DEAN     bass 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD   FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
JOHN  OLIVER     conductor 
harpsichord  JOHN  GIBBONS     organ  ARMANDO  GHITALLA 


trumpet 


Sinfony  (overture) 

Recitative:  Comfort  ye,  my  people 

Air:  Ev'ry  valley  shall  be  exalted 

Chorus:  And  the  glory  of  the  Lord 

Recitative:  Thus  saith  the  Lord 

Air:  But  who  may  abide  the  day  of  his  coming 

Chorus:  And  he  shall  purify 

Recitative:  Behold!  A  virgin  shall  conceive 

Air  and  chorus:  O  thou  that  tellest  good  tidings 


Part  one 

Recitative:  For  behold,  darkness  shall  cover  the  earth 

Air:  The  people  that  walked  in  darkness 

Chorus:  For  unto  us  a  child  is  born 

Pifa  (Pastoral  symphony) 

Recitative:  There  were  shepherds 

Chorus:  Glory  to  God 

Air:  Rejoice  greatly 

Recitative:  Then  shall  the  eyes  of  the  blind 

Air:  He  shall  feed  his  flock 

Chorus:  His  yoke  is  easy 


intermission 


Chorus:  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God 

Air:  He  was  despised 

Chorus:  Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs 

Chorus:  And  with  his  stripes 

Chorus:  All  we  like  sheep 

Recitative:  All  they  that  see  him 

Chorus:  He  trusted  in  God 

Recitative:  Thy  rebuke  hath  broken  his  heart 

Air:  Behold,  and  see  if  there  be  any  sorrow 


Part  two 

Recitative:  He  was  cut  off 

Air:  But  thou  didst  not  leave  his  soul  in  hel 

Chorus:  The  Lord  gave  the  word 

Air:  How  beautiful  are  the  feet 

Air:  Why  do  the  nations 

Chorus:  Let  us  break  their  bonds 

Recitative:  He  that  dwelleth  in  heaven 

Air:  Thou  shalt  break  them 

Chorus:  Hallelujah 


Air:  I  know  that  my  redeemer  liveth 
Chorus:  Since  by  man  came  death 
Recitative:  Behold,  I  tell  you  a  mystery 


Part  three 

Air:  The  trumpet  shall  sound 
Air:  If  God  be  for  us 
Chorus:  Worthy  is  the  Lamb 
Chorus:  Amen 


The  program  note  for  this  afternoon's  concert  begins  on  page  28 
THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR   DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 
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Dining  for  Those  Who  Know 

CUISINE  FRANCAISE 
SPECIALTIES 


Escargots  de  Bourgogne 

Grenouilles,  Provencale 

Le  Poussin  Farci  aux  Matrons 

Mignonettes  de  Bouef  Lucullus 


From  Tanglewood  (ONLY  9  MILES) 
TO  ROUTE  41  AND  295 

Open  for  Dinner 


Weekly  5:00  to  10:30  p.m. 
Sunday  4:00  to  10:30  p.m. 


Your  Hosts 
Betty  and  Louis  Chevallier 

Phone:  518-781-4451 
518-781-9994 


QUEECHY  LAKE     •     CANAAN,  N.  Y. 


1771  was  a  good 
year  for  our  Lobster  Pie. 
This  year  it's  even  better. 

When  you  visit  us  at  the  Publick  House,  we'll  welcome  you 
into  a  true  18th  century  tavern  and  pub. 

Because  we  haven't  changed  since  the  days  when  hungry 
Colonial  travelers  would  stop  by  for  one  of  our  generous 
meals. 

But  to  tell  the  truth,  our  good  Yankee  cooking  is  even  better 
today. 

Roasted  whole  Cornish  game  hen.  Steak  in  a  skillet,  with 
crushed  peppercorns  or  red  wine  sauce.  And  our  special  indi- 
vidually   baked   lobster   pie. 

And  if  you  see  someone  at  a  nearby  table  enjoying  our  hot 
deep-dish  apple  pie  with  real  Vermont  cheddar,  pay  heed: 
you're  going  to  need  some  room  for  dessert. 

n  7/  — The  Innkeeper 


Publick  House 

On  the  Common  -  Sturbridge,  Mass.  {617)  347-3313.  Near  Old  Sturbridge  Village 


Nikos  Psacharopoulos 

19th  FESTIVAL  SEASON 
JULY  5  -  SEPT.  1 

July  5-14 
St.  JOAN 

July  3 1  -  August  4 
A  NEW  MUSICAL 

Other  productions  will  include 

THE  SEAGULL 

THE  MISANTHROPE 

AN  AMERICAN  COMEDY 

A  BRECHT  PLAY 
THE  MASTER  BUILDER 

A  WILLIAMS  PLAY 

A  TERRANCE  MCNALLY 

PREMIERE 


The  Williamstown  Theatre 

Williamstown,  Mass.  01267 

413-458-8146 


BERKSHIRE  LAKES  ESTATES 


Country  Living  at  its  best! 

Swimming  and  boating  on  a  crystal  clear  lake.  Tennis  courts  and 
boat  docks.  Adjacent  to  large  state  forest  for  privacy.  Lake  front, 
lake  view,  lake  access  lots  (one  acre  or  larger)  from  $1 0,000.  Pres- 
tigious community. 

TO  VISIT:  Take  Mass.  Turnpike  to  Lee,  Mass.  Take  Rt.  20  East. 
Continue  4  miles  to  Belden's  Tavern  left  for  two  miles  to  Berkshire 
Lakes  Estates. 

BERKSHIRE  LAKES  ESTATES 

YOKUM  POND  ROAD 

BECKET,  MASS.  01223 

TEL:  413-623-8747 


Program   notes  for  Friday  August  10 


WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART     1756-1791 
Symphony  no.  38  in  D     K.  504     'Prague' 
Program  note  by  Peter  Branscombe 

'The  6th  [December  1786]  A  symphony.  —  2  violini,  2  viole,  2  flauti, 
2  oboe,  2  corni,  2  fagotti,  2  clarini,  timpany  e  Basso.'  In  this  way,  fol- 
lowed by  the  opening  bars  of  its  slow  introduction  in  short  score, 
Mozart  entered  in  his  autograph  List  of  all  my  works  the  symphony 
which  has  since  become  known  as  the  'Prague'.  In  Germany  it  is  often 
referred  to  as  the  'Symphony  without  minuet'  —  appropriately  enough, 
but  this  title  could  equally  well  be  applied  to  the  'Paris'  and  to  many 
of  Mozart's  earlier  symphonies  which  are  more  obviously  Italian  over- 
tures in  their  fast-slow-fast  pattern  of  three  movements.  It  is  true  that 
the  'Prague'  is  the  only  one  of  the  six  symphonies  of  Mozart's  Vienna 
years  to  lack  a  minuet,  but  considerations  of  time  are  certainly  not 
responsible  for  the  three-movement  form,  and  it  is  indeed  highly 
questionable  whether  one  is  right  to  talk  of  a  'lack'  at  all  in  so  carefully- 
integrated  and  superb  a  work. 

Mozart  was  not  the  sort  of  man  who  could  finish  a  work  some  time 
before  it  was  required  (there  are  numerous  more  or  less  well  authenti- 
cated anecdotes  about  his  last  minute  completion  of  this  or  that  com- 
missioned work),  yet  in  the  field  of  the  symphony  we  have  the  interest- 
ing fact  that  the  last  three  were  composed  in  a  period  of  six  weeks  in 
the  summer  of  1788  without  any  real  chance  of  their  being  performed. 
The  'Prague'  symphony  may  well  have  been  conceived  with  the  series 
of  Advent  concerts  in  mind  which  Mozart  planned  for  the  end  of  1786 
but  was  obliged  to  abandon  owing  to  lack  of  public  interest  and  support. 
He  took  it  to  Prague  with  him  when  he,  his  wife  Constanze  and  the 
violinist  Franz  Hofer  (his  future  brother-in-law)  set  out  from  Vienna  for 
the  Bohemian  capital  on  January  8  1787.  This  was  the  first  of  four  visits 
which  Mozart  paid  to  Prague  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  —  visits  which 
gave  him  lively  pleasure  because  of  the  warmth  and  appreciation  which 
was  far  more  readily  accorded  there  to  him,  his  works  and  his  piano 
playing  than  was  the  case  with  the  increasingly  fickle  Viennese  public. 
The  especial  attraction  that  drew  Mozart  to  Prague  in  January  1787  was 
the  enthusiastic  welcome  shown  to  Le  nozze  di  Figaro.  After  its  premiere 
at  the  Burgtheater,  Vienna,  on  May  1  1786  Figaro  had  enjoyed  great 
success.  The  number  of  performances,  however,  soon  fell  off. 

But  that  Figaro  continued  to  occupy  Mozart's  thoughts  during  the  dis- 
appointing autumn  of  1786  is  in  no  way  more  apparent  than  in  the 
almost  literal  quotation  as  the  main  theme  of  the  'Prague'  symphony's 
finale  of  the  duettino  from  Act  two  of  Figaro  ('Aprite  presto,  aprite')  as 
Susanna  breathlessly  hustles  Cherubino  .out  of  the  Countess's  boudoir 
and  the  window.  There  are  abundant  further  reminiscences  of  Figaro 
in  the  gaily  bubbling  wind  passages,  and  perhaps  too  in  the  lovely  can- 
tilena of  the  slow  movement. 

Mozart  found  an  almost  indescribable  enthusiasm  for  Figaro  in  Prague. 
He  arrived  there  on  January  11,  he  attended  a  performance  of  the  opera 
on  the  17th,  he  conducted  it  himself  on  the  22nd.  His  concert  on  the 
19th  at  which  the  'Prague'  symphony  was  given  for  the  first  time  also 
included  a  solo  piano  extemporization  on  Figaro's  'Non  piu  andrai'. 

We  unfortunately  have  no  record  of  how  the  'Prague'  symphony  was 
received,  but  we  can  be  sure  that  the  excellent  citizens  appreciated  its 
links  with  their  favorite  opera.  What  they  could  not  then  have  known 
was  that  darker,  more  urgent  elements  in  the  symphony  look  forward 
towards  the  opera  which  Mozart  was  about  to  be  invited  to  compose 
specially  for  Prague,  Don  Giovanni  —  and  in  the  contrapuntal  bril- 
liance of  the  first  movement  there  is  even  a  pointer  to  the  overture  to 
Die  Zauberflote. 

Don  Giovanni  did  not  follow  until  the  autumn  of  1787,  but  it  is  not 
fanciful  to  hear  in  the  ominous  dramatic  tread  of  the  Adagio  introduc- 
tion to  the  first  movement  a  foreshadowing  of  the  inexorable  approach 
of  the  Stone  Guest,  nor  to  perceive  a  close  relationship  between  the 


LENOX 
ARTS  CENTER 
INC  AT 
WHEATLEIGH 

JULY1  -AUGUST  26 

tV 

Four  Premieres  of 
New  Music-Theatre 

HOUDINI 

JULY  3-8  &  11-15 

By  Muriel  Rukeyser 
Directed  by  Grover  Dale 
Music  by  David  Spangler 

INTERIOR 
CASTLE 

JULY  19-22  &  24-29 

Conceived  and  directed 
by  John  Braswell 
Music  by  Barbara  Benary 

MANDRAKE 
THE  MAGICIAN 

AUGUST  1 -5  &  8-1 2 

By  Lee  Falk  &  Thayer  Burch 
Directed  by  Seth  Allen 
Music  by  George  Quincy 

STAGE  LEERS 
AND  LOVE  SONGS 

AUGUST  15-19  &  21-26 

By  Stanley  Silverman 
Conceived  by  Mary  Silverman 


CANDLELIGHT 

CHAMBER  MUSIC 

BY  THE  LENOX 

ARTS  CENTER 

INC.  ENSEMBLE 

JULY  1-10-17  AUG  7-14 

Andrew  W.  Thomas,  Director 

LENOX  ARTS  CENTER  INC. 
AT  WHEATLEIGH 

P.O.  1  787,  Lenox,  Mass.  01 2 40 
Box  Office:  (413)  637-2227 
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THE 
OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 

STOCKBRIDGE 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


Stockbridge 

Historical  Exhibits 

with 

Original  Paintings  by 

NORMAN  ROCKWELL 

On  permanent  exhibit 

Autographed 
prints  and  books  available. 

Open  Year  Round-Daily  10-5  p.m. 
Adults  $1.00  Children  25c 


Old  Permamatics 
never  die... 
They  travel  on... 
and  on...  and  on 


23"  x  ITxT/i 

In  black,  brown. 

navy  nylon 

$55.00 


Lark's  unique,  patented  construc- 
tion makes  the  PERMAMATIC^ 
virtually  indestructible,  yet  feath- 
erlight.  You  can  travel  the  world 
with  it  and  it  will  still  look  as 
good  as  new.  Available  in  a 
variety  of  sizes  and  coverings  at 
better  stores. 


/cyi£ 

^^^^      T    IIOOCIO 


Luggage  Corporation 
Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.Y.  10001 
Copyright  ©  1971,  Lark  Luggage  Corp. 
All  rights  reserved.   Made  in  U.S.A. 


opening  of  the  allegro  sections  of  the  two  pieces.  It  should  also  be  said 
here  that  although  slow  introductions  to  overtures  and  to  symphonic 
first  movements  were  not  uncommon  in  the  1780s,  no  work  composed 
by  this  time  has  so  weighty,  extended  and  grand  an  introduction.  The 
whole  has  a  unity  and  is  planned  on  a  scale  which  make  it  fully  the 
equal  of  the  more  famous  last  three  symphonies  of  1788.  Of  course 
structural  perfection  (which  here  embraces  structural  daring)  is  nothing 
by  itself  —  we  have  a  wealth  of  musical  ideas,  some  almost  trivial,  some 
of  great  intrinsic  beauty:  what  Mozart  does  supremely  well  is  to  com- 
bine every  facet  of  his  conception  so  that  even  the  commonplace  could 
be  mistaken  for  the  work  of  no  one  else.  The  mastery  of  polyphony 
displayed  in  the  first  movement  is  worthy  to  be  set  beside  the  finale  to 
the  'Jupiter'  symphony. 

The  Andante  is  again  a  miracle  of  interweaving  strands.  It  is  rich  in  con- 
trasts as  the  opening  four  bars  make  clear:  two  of  diatonic  simplicity, 
two  of  chromatic  richness.  Yet  the  total  impression  left  by  this  move- 
ment is  of  simplicity  and  melodic  beauty.  The  quicksilver  exchanges  of 
the  concluding  Presto  apparently  owe  little  to  what  has  gone  before,  yet 
in  the  alternating  passages  for  wind  and  strings  it  is  not  fanciful  to  hear 
an  extension  of  a  procedure  found  in  the  Andante.  Rollicking  laughter 
and  genial  high  spirits  hold  sway  at  the  end,  but  graver  utterance  is 
contained  in  the  brief  yet  firm  forte  chordal  passages.  Truly  a  wonder- 
ful symphony. 

copyright  ©  1968  by  Peter  Branscombe 


Violin  concerto  no.  3  in  G     K.  216 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Mozart  wrote  five  violin  concertos  in  Salzburg  between  April  and 
December  1775;  the  third  was  completed  on  September  12,  according 
to  the  inscription  on  the  manuscript.  He  composed  them  presumably  as 
part  of  his  duties  as  Konzertmeister  at  the  Court  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Salzburg.  It  is  not  sure  whether  he  intended  them  for  his  own  use,  for 
Antonio  Brunetti,  the  Salzburg  violinist,  or  for  the  amateur  Andra  Kolb. 
That  the  solo  parts,  especially  in  the  first  two,  are  lacking  in  virtuosity 
suggests  that  he  wrote  them  with  Kolb  in  mind. 

Mozart  opens  each  concerto  by  giving  the  theme  to  the  soloist  and  first 
violins  together  without  benefit  of  the  customary  flourish  where  the 
soloist,  like  the  leading  actor  in  a  play,  makes  his  delayed  entrance  with 
proper  dramatic  anticipation.  We  know  that  Mozart  could  acquit  him- 
self with  great  skill  upon  the  violin,  although  the  piano  was  his  chosen 
instrument.  His  father  was  continually  urging  him  to  play  the  violin  more 
often,  and  when  he  did  so,  he  seems  to  have  made  a  dazzling  impres- 
sion. 'The  first  two  violin  concertos,'  according  to  Einstein  (Mozart,  his 
character  and  his  work),  'are  not  well  known  nowadays,  either  with 
amateurs  or  virtuosi,  while  the  last  three  rightly  form  a  famous  part  of  the 
repertoire.  What  had  happened  in  the  three  months  that  separates  the 
second  from  the  third  (the  latter  completed  on  12  September)?  We  do 
not  know.  Suddenly  there  is  a  new  depth  and  richness  to  Mozart's  lan- 
guage: instead  of  an  andante  there  is  an  adagio  that  seems  to  have  fallen 
straight  from  heaven,  in  which  flutes  take  the  place  of  oboes,  and  in 
which  the  key  of  D  major  has  a  quite  new  character.'  Einstein  pointed 
out  various  happy  innovations  in  this  concerto  such  as  when,  in  the 
Adagio  'the  solo  returns  once  more  to  speak  with  poignant  intensity; 
or  when,  in  the  Rondeau,  the  ending  comes  in  the  winds,  or,  in  the 
same  movement,  humorous  or  homely  and  obviously  French  quotations 
occur;  or  when  the  recapitulation  of  the  magnificent  first  movement 
is  introduced  by  an  eloquent  recitative.  Suddenly  the  whole  orchestra 
begins  to  speak  and  to  enter  into  a  new,  intimate  relation  with  the  solo 
part.  Nothing  is  more  miraculous  in  Mozart's  work  than  the  appearance 
of  this  Concerto  in  this  stage  of  his  development.' 

The  cadenzas  which  Joseph  Silverstein  plays  at  this  performance  are 
his  own. 
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Mass  in  C     K.  317     'Coronation' 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

The  'Coronation'  mass  of  1779,  the  last  but  one  of  the  Salzburg  Masses, 
is  the  most  orchestral  of  them  all.  It  has  a  full  quota  of  oboes,  horns, 
trumpets  in  pairs,  drums,  and  organ,  with  trombones  (according  to  cus- 
tom) to  double  the  underlying  voices.  It  was  composed  for  an  annual 
service  at  the  church  of  Maria  Plain,  a  shrine  on  the  bank  of  the  Salzach 
near  Salzburg,  and  an  object  of  many  pilgrimages.  There  the  coronation 
of  the  Virgin  was  commemorated  by  a  service  on  the  fifth  Sunday  after 
Pentecost. 

Composed  two  months  after  Mozart's  return  to  Salzburg  from  Munich, 
Mannheim  and  Paris,  this  Mass  shows  a  new  integration,  an  eloquence 
and  expressive  power  of  the  matured  traveler,  aged  twenty-three.  Or- 
chestra, chorus,  solo  voices  are  welded  into  one  purpose — -a  commu- 
nity of  noble  sound,  a  combination  of  splendor  and  human  warmth,  a 
free  and  open  use  of  the  composer's  natural  musical  leanings,  but  of 
unquestionable  religious  sincerity. 

The  very  first  notes  of  the  solemn  introduction,  a  'Ky-ri-e'  with  a  mighty 
first  chord  and  two  soft  chords  which  follow  like  a  mysterious  echo,  is 
a  declaration  of  individual  character,  found  later  in  sudden  contrasts,  as 
in  the  thunderous  motto  rhythm  of  'Glor-i-a'  and  its  soft  answer  in  the 
violins,  and  in  forte-piano  chords  in  the  Credo.  The  score  has  some  sud- 
den hushed  moments,  such  as  the  ft  incarnatus  est,  where  the  intoned 
text  is  set  with  a  lovely  figure  for  the  muted  violins.  This  figure  persists 
until  the  pianissimo  'Crucifixus',  followed  by  a  full  burst  of  sound  in  the 
'Resurrexit'.  The  Sanctus  is  brief,  but  majestic,  with  striding  chords.  The 
Benedictus  opens  with  a  sprightly  instrumental  allegretto  which  sounds 
anything  but  churchly  until  with  the  entrance  of  the  solo  quartet  it  at 
once  becomes  so.  An  innovation  is  the  return  of  this  quartet,  sotto  voce, 
to  interrupt  the  proclamatory  Osanna  in  excelsis.  The  Agnus  Dei  is  oper- 
atic in  character,  a  soprano  solo  with  an  exact  initial  resemblance  to 
'Dove  sono',  the  aria  of  the  Countess  in  Figaro,  not  to  be  written  until 
seven  years  later.  This  too  is  an  aria,  but  it  is  infused  with  a  true  religious 
spirit.  The  soloist  carries  her  voice  into  the  Dona  nobis  pacem,  the  solo 
voices  enter,  and  then  the  full  chorus  in  a  brilliant  and  joyous  close. 


KYRIE 

Kyrie  eleison. 
Christe  eleison. 
Kyrie  eleison. 

GLORIA 

Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo, 

Et  in  terra  pax  hominibus  bonae 

voluntatis. 
Laudamus  te,  benedicimus  te, 
Adoramus  te,  glorificamus  te. 
Gratias  agimus  tibi  propter 

magnam  gloriam  tuam, 
Domine  Deus,  Rex  coelestis, 
Deus  Pater  omnipotens; 
Domine,  Fili  unigenite, 

Jesu  Christe, 
Domine  Deus,  Agnus  Dei, 

Filius  Patris. 
Qui  tollis  peccata  mundi, 
Miserere  nobis; 

Suscipe  deprecationem  nostram. 
Qui  sedes  ad  dexteram  Patris, 
Miserere  nobis. 


Quoniam  tu  solus  sanctus, 

Tu  solus  Dominus, 

Tu  solus  altissimus, 

Jesu  Christe. 

Cum  Sancto  Spiritu 

In  gloria  Dei  Patris. 

Amen. 


Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Clory  be  to  God  on  high, 
And  peace  on  earth  to  men  of 

good  will. 
We  praise  thee,  we  bless  thee, 
We  adore  thee,  we  glorify  thee. 
We  give  thee  thanks  for  thy 

great  glory, 
O  Lord  Cod,  heavenly  King; 
God,  the  Father  Almighty; 
O  Lord  jesus  Christ, 

only-begotten  Son, 
O  Lord  Cod,  Lamb  of  God, 

Son  of  the  Father. 
O  Thou,  Who  takest  away  the 

sins  of  the  world; 
Have  mercy  upon  us; 
Receive  our  prayer. 
O  Thou,  Who  sittest  at  the  right 

hand  of  the  Father, 
Have  mercy  upon  us. 
For  Thou  only  art  holy, 
Thou  only  art  the  Lord, 
Thou  only  art  most  high, 
lesus  Christ. 

Together  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
In  the  glory  of  God  the  Father. 
Amen. 
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CREDO 

Credo  in  unum  Deum, 
Patrem  omnipotentem, 
Factorem  coeli  et  terrae, 
Visibilium  omnium  et 

invisibilium. 
Et  in  unum  Dominum  Jesum 

Christum, 
Filium  Dei  unigenitum; 
Et  ex  Patre  natum  ante  omnia 

saecula. 
Deum  de  Deo,  Lumen  de  Lumine; 
Deum  verum  de  Deo  vero; 
Genitum,  non  factum: 
Consubstantialem  Patri, 
Per  quern  omnia  facta  sunt. 
Qui  propter  nos  homines, 
Et  propter  nostram  salutem, 
Descendit  de  coelis. 

Et  incarnatus  est  de  Spiritu 
Sancto  ex  Maria  Virgine; 
Et  homo  factus  est. 
Crucifixus  etiam  pro  nobis 
Sub  Pontio  Pilato;  passus  et 

sepultus  est. 
Et  resurrexit  tertia  die, 
Secundum  scripturas. 
Et  ascendit  in  coelum,     . 
Sedet  ad  dexteram  Patris. 
Et  iterum  venturus  est 
Cum  gloria  judicare  vivos  et 

mortuos; 
Cujus  regni  non  erit  finis. 
Et  in  Spiritum  Sanctum, 
Dominum  et  vivificantem, 
Qui  ex  Patre  Filioque  procedit; 
Qui  cum  Patre  et  Filio  simul 
Adoratur  et  conglorificatur; 
Qui  locutus  est  per  prophetas. 
Et  unam  sanctam  Catholicam 
Et  Apostolicam  Ecclesiam. 
Confiteor  unum  Baptisma  in 

remissionem  peccatorum. 
Et  expecto  resurrectionem 

mortuorum 
Et  vitam  venturi  saeculi. 
Amen. 


SANCTUS 

Sanctus  Dominus  Deus  Sabaoth. 
Pleni  sunt  coeli  et  terra  gloria  tua. 
Osanna  in  excelsis! 


BENEDICTUS 

Benedictus  qui  venit  in  nomine 

Domini. 
Osanna  in  excelsis! 


AGNUS  DEI 

Agnus  Dei, 

Qui  tollis  peccata  mundi, 

Miserere  nobis. 


DONA  NOBIS 
Dona  nobis  pacem. 


/  believe  in  one  God, 

The  Father  Almighty, 

Maker  of  heaven  and  earth, 

Of  all  things  visible  and  invisible. 

And  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

Only  begotten  Son  of  Cod; 

And  who  is  born  of  the  Father 

before  all  ages. 
God  of  God,  Light  of  Light, 
True  God  of  true  God; 
Begotten,  not  made; 
Consubstantial  with  the  Father, 
By  whom  all  things  were  created. 
Who  for  us  men 
And  for  our  salvation 
Came  down  from  heaven. 


And  was  incarnate  by  the 

Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary; 
And  was  made  man. 
He  was  crucified  for  us 

under  Pontius  Pilate; 
Suffered  and  was  buried. 
And  arose  again  on  the  third  day 
According  to  the  scriptures. 
And  ascended  to  heaven, 
And  sitteth  at  the  right  hand 

of  the  Father. 
And  He  shall  come  again 
With  glory,  to  judge  the  living 

and  the  dead; 
There  shall  be  no  end  of  his 

kingdom. 
And  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
The  Lord  and  Giver  of  life, 
Who  proceedeth  from  the  Father 

and  the  Son; 
Who,  together  with  the  Father 

and  the  Son 
Is  adored  and  glorified; 
Who  spoke  through  the  prophets. 
And  one  holy  Catholic 
And  Apostolic  Church. 
I  confess  one  baptism  for  the 

remission  of  sins. 
And  I  expect  the  resurrection  of 

the  dead, 
And  the  life  of  the  world  to  come. 
Amen. 


Holy  is  the  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth. 
Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of 

thy  Glory. 
Hosanna  in  the  highest! 


Blessed  is  he  who  cometh  in  the 

name  of  the  Lord. 
Hosanna  in  the  highest! 


O  Lamb  of  God 

That  takest  away  the  sins  of 

the  world, 
Have  mercy  upon  us. 


Grant  us  peace. 
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Program  notes  for  Saturday  August  11 
by  John  N.  Burk 

HECTOR  BERLIOZ     1803-1869 
Overture  to  'Beatrice  et  Benedict' 

On  January  19  1833  Berlioz  wrote  to  his  friend  d'Ortigue:  'A  propos, 
I  am  going  to  write  a  very  lively  opera  upon  Shakespeare's  comedy, 
Much  ado  about  nothing.  Such  being  the  case,  I  will  ask  you  to  lend 
me  the  volume  containing  it.'  This  plan,  formed  at  a  time  when  Berlioz 
was  deep  in  Shakespeare,  did  not  take  effect  for  twenty-seven  years, 
and  indeed  his  single  venture  into  a  comedy  was  destined  to  become 
his  last  work.  He  composed  it  at  the  insistence  of  Benazet,  the  manager 
of  the  theatre  at  Baden-Baden.  He  expanded  his  original  plan  of  one 
act  into  two  as  the  music  progressed.  He  wrote  the  libretto  himself, 
faithfully  following  Shakespeare's  text  and  concentrating  upon  the  char- 
acters of  Beatrice  and  Benedick.  Berlioz  admitted  in  a  letter  that 
Shakespeare's  original  title,  which  he  quoted  as  'Beaucoup  de  bruit  pour 
rien'  (in  German  it  becomes  Viel  Larm  um  Nichts)  was  a  dangerous  one 
which  would  enable  his  enemies  to  apply  the  phrase  to  the  music  con- 
tained. His  text  was  a  close  translation  of  chosen  passages  from  the 
original  Shakespeare,  with  the  interpolation  of  the  character  of  Soma- 
rone,  a  musician  ('maitre  de  chapelle'),  which  was  considered  as  a 
caricature  of  his  adverse  critic,  Fetis.  Berlioz  was  fifty-nine  when  he  first 
conducted  his  opera  comique,  and  far  from  well.  In  fact,  he  was  in  acute 
distress  during  the  performance.  According  to  the  medical  enlighten- 
ment of  that  time  his  ailment  was  'intestinal  neuralgia'.  The  composer 
was  honored  and  applauded,  the  production  given  him  was  excellent, 
and  the  Beatrice,  Mme  Charton-Demeur,  so  delighted  him  that  he 
insisted  none  other  must  sing  Dido  in  his  Les  Troyens.  This  she  did,  to 
his  great  satisfaction.  There  was  a  second  performance  and  a  produc- 
tion of  Beatrice  at  Weimar  on  April  8  1863,  the  libretto  having  been 
translated  from  the  French  into  German  by  Richard  Pohl.  Berlioz  re- 
ported to  his  friend  Ferrand  a  'signal  success',  the  same  phrase  he  had 
used  in  reference  to  the  Baden  performance.  But  the  reviews  were  not 
all  that  he  made  them  out  to  be.  He  was  not  looked  upon  as  suited  for 
the  opera  comique  style.  The  grudging  Hanslick,  who  reviewed  the 
Weimar  production  in  'The  musicians',  could  not  imagine  'the  man  with 
the  unkempt  gray  forest  of  hair,  with  the  gloomy  glance  and  the  pessi- 
mistic contempt  for  the  whole  world  as  cut  for  this  pattern'.  The  over- 
ture in  part  he  praised,  calling  it:  'No  masterpiece,  it  is  true,  but  a  gen- 
uine comedy  overture,  and  in  any  case  a  great  deal  more  natural,  I  may 
say;  musically  speaking  more  seemly  than  the  overtures  to  Waverley, 
Les  francs  juges,  and  Le  corsaire'.  The  general  opinion  seems  to  have 
been  that  whereas  the  musical  genius  of  Berlioz  had  produced  a  charm- 
ing score  with  some  delightful  moments,  the  stage  piece  as  a  whole, 
with  its  spoken  dialogue,  did  not  come  off,  and  the  composer's  literal 
translation  of  the  original  banter  of  the  reluctant  lovers  seemed  to  have 
lost  its  lightness,  without  which  the  adroit  thrusts  in  word  play  become 
merely  rudeness. 

The  overture  is  principally  based  upon  the  allegretto  from  the  duettino 
at  the  end  of  the  opera  where  the  lovers  are  at  last  reconciled,  'L'amour 
est  un  flambeau'.  A  second  theme,  andante,  is  found  in  Beatrice's  air 
in  the  second  act,  '//  m'en  souvient  le  jour  du  depart  de  I'aimee',  which 
Tiersot  has  referred  to  as  'une  magnifique  phrase  a  la  Gluck'. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Charles  Munch,  has  re- 
corded the  Overture  for  RCA. 


COMING  EVENTS  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

Details  of  next  week's  concerts  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  events 
open  to  the  public,  are  included  on  a  special  information 
sheet,  which  is  available  at  the  entrances  to  the  Tangle- 
wood  grounds. 
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The  name  of  Haydn  first  became  eminent  in  Paris  when  his  Stabat  mater 
was  performed  there  at  a  Concert  spirituel  in  1781.  Purely  instrumental 
music  until  then  took  a  subservient  place  in  the  general  estimation  as 
compared  with  opera  or  choral  music.  Yet  symphonies  of  Haydn,  per- 
formed at  the  Concert  spirituel,  and  published  in  the  French  capital, 
were  enthusiastically  received.  Haydn  was  approached  at  Esterhazy  in 
1784  by  the  Concerts  de  la  Loge  Olympique,  a  rival  organization,  for  a 
series  of  symphonies.  These  were  duly  forthcoming,  and  the  Symphony 
in  E  flat,  numbered  by  Eusebius  Mandyczewski  in  his  chronological  list- 
ing for  Breitkopt  and  Hartel  as  84,  was  the  fourth  of  them  which  he  sent 
to  Paris. 


The  Concerts  de  la  Loge  Olympique  was  a  highly  fashionable  and 
decidedly  exclusive  institution.  It  was  affiliated  with  freemasonry,  and 
its  subscribers,  admitted  only  after  solemn  examination  and  ritual, 
gained  admission  to  the  concerts  by  paying  two  louis  d'or  a  year,  and 
wearing  as  badge  of  admission  the  device  of  a  silver  lyre  on  a  sky- 
blue  ground.  The  concerts  succeeded  those  of  the  Concert  des  Ama- 
teurs, which,  founded  in  1769,  ceased  in  1781.  The  performances  of 
the  Concerts  de  la  Loge  Olympique  were  given  from  1786  in  the  Salle 
des  Gardes  of  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries.  In  the  personnel  amateurs 
were  mingled  with  professionals,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  amateur 
players  were  more  rigorously  selected  than  the  players  of  the  Concert 
des  Amateurs,  which  had  as  many  as  sixty  string  players  in  its  ranks.  At 
the  concerts  of  the  Loge  Olympique,  Giovanni  Battista  Viotti,  the  eminent 
violinist  and  accompanist  to  the  Queen  of  France,  stepped  in  as  leader. 
The  orchestra  was  placed  on  an  especially  erected  stage  in  the  Salle 
des  Gardes,  and  the  audience  took  its  piace  in  surrounding  tiers  of  seats. 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  Lords  and  Ladies  of  her  court,  at- 
tended in  numbers.  Toilettes  of  the  utmost  elaboration  were  formally 
required,  and  the  musicians  wore  brocaded  coats,  full  lace  ruffles, 
swords  at  their  sides,  and  plumed  hats  which  they  were  allowed  to 
place  beside  them  on  the  benches  while  they  played.  When  the  drums 
of  the  French  Revolution  sounded  in  Paris  in  1789,  the  Concerts  de  la 
Loge  Olympique  came  to  a  sudden  end. 
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In  his  invaluable  book  on  Haydn's  symphonies,  H.  C.  Robbins  Landon 
has  written  of  those  composed  for  the  Loge  Olympique:  'His  style  has 
completely  recovered  its  poise,  his  artistic  personality  has  emerged  from 
its  protective  cloak  of  formalism,  of  mere  reliance  upon  technical  prow- 
ess, of  subjugation  to  mercenary  considerations.  Effortlessly,  he  now 
combines  the  popular  style  with  intellectuality,  technical  devices  with 
inspiration,  humor  with  the  most  Mozartean  spirituality.' 

Mr  Landon  has  written  of  the  Symphony  no.  84  that  it  is  'graced  by  a 
slow  introduction  of  rare  beauty,  and  with  an  Andante  full  of  sweetness 
and  nobility.  ...  It  is  a  deeply  rewarding  symphony,  filled  with  the 
inner  peace  and  tranquillity  which  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  fruitful  work 
in  Eisenstadt  and  Esterhaza  had  taught  the  composer'. 


JOHANNES  BRAHMS      1833-1897 
Symphony  no.  2  in  D  op.  73 

Looking  back  over  the  ninety-odd  years  which  have  passed  since  Brahms' 
Second  symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  one  finds  good 
support  for  the  proposition  that  music  found  disturbingly  'modern' 
today  can  become  universally  popular  tomorrow.  This  symphony,  surely 
the  most  consistently  melodious,  the  most  thoroughly  engaging  of  the 
four,  was  once  rejected  by  its  hearers  as  a  disagreeable  concoction  of 
the  intellect,  by  all  means  to  be  avoided. 
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In  Leipzig,  when  the  Second  symphony  was  introduced  in  1880,  even 
Dorffel,  the  most  pro-Brahms  of  the  critics  there,  put  it  down  as  'not 
distinguished  by  inventive  power'!  It  was  a  time  of  considerable  anti- 
Brahms  agitation  in  Central  Europe,  not  unconnected  with  the  Brahms- 
versus-Wagner  feud.  They  were  also  repercussions  in  America.  When 
in  the  first  season  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (February  24  1882) 
Ceorg  Henschel  conducted  the  Second  symphony,  the  critics  fell  upon 
it  to  a  man.  They  respected  Mr  Henschel's  authority  in  the  matter 
because  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Brahms.  For  Brahms  they  showed 
no  respect  at  all.  The  Transcript  called  it  'wearisome',  'turgid';  the 
Traveler,  'evil-sounding',  'artificial',  lacking  'a  sense  of  the  beautiful',  an 
'unmitigated  bore'.  The  Post  called  it  'as  cold-blooded  a  composition, 
so  to  speak,  as  was  ever  created'.  The  critic  of  the  Traveler  made  the 
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only  remark  one  can  promptly  agree  with:  'If  Brahms  really  had  anything 
to  say  in  it,  we  have  not  the  faintest  idea  what  it  is.'  This  appalling 
blindness  to  beauty  should  not  be  held  against  Boston  in  particular,  for 
although  a  good  part  of  the  audience  made  a  bewildered  departure  after 
the  second  movement,  the  courageous  believers  in  Mr  Henschel's  good 
intentions  remained  to  the  end,  and  from  these  there  was  soon  to 
develop  a  devout  and  determined  type  who  stoutly  defended  Brahms. 
New  York  was  no  more  enlightened,  to  judge  by  this  astonishing  sug- 
gestion in  the  Post  of  that  city  (in  November  1887):  'The  greater  part 
of  the  Symphony  was  antiquated  before  it  was  written.  Why  not  play 
instead  Rubinstein's  Dramatic  symphony,  which  is  shamefully  neglected 
here  and  any  one  movement  of  which  contains  more  evidence  of  genius 
than  all  of  Brahms'  symphonies  put  together?' 

Many  years  had  to  pass  before  people  would  exactly  reverse  their 
opinion  and  look  upon  Brahms'  Second  for  what  it  is  —  bright-hued 
throughout,  every  theme  singing  smoothly  and  easily,  every  develop- 
ment both  deftly  integrated  and  effortless,  a  masterpiece  of  delicate 
tonal  poetry  in  beautiful  articulation.  To  these  qualities  the  world  at 
large  long  remained  strangely  impervious,  and  another  legend  grew  up: 
Brahms'  music  was  'obscure',  'intellectual',  to  be  apprehended  only  by 
the  chosen  few. 

What  the  early  revilers  of  Brahms  failed  to  understand  was  that  the 
'obscurity'  they  so  often  attributed  to  him  really  lay  in  their  own  non- 
comprehending  selves.  Their  jaws  would  have  dropped  could  they 
have  known  that  these  'obscure'  symphonies  would  one  day  become 
(next  to  Beethoven's)  the  most  generally  beloved  —  the  most  enduringly 
popular  of  all. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  has 
recorded  the  Second  symphony  for  RCA. 


The  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  offer- 
ing for  sale  a  colorful  Tanglewood  poster,  designed  by 
Susan  Pear  Meisel  of  New  York,  for  $3  and  Know  Your 
Orchestra,  a  booklet  of  photographs  and  short  biographies 
of  each  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  for  $1.  Both 
are  available  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Store,  as  well  as 
at  the  Tanglewood  Friends  Office  located  next  to  the 
Box  Office. 
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Program   note  for  Sunday  August  12 

GEORGE   FRIDERIC  HANDEL     1685-1759 
Messiah,  a  sacred  oratorio 
Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Subscribers  to  Faulkner's  Dublin  Journal  in  1742  would  have  read  on 
April  10th:  'Yesterday  Mr  Handell's  new  Grand  Sacred  Oratorio,  called 
The  MESSIAH,  was  rehearsed  ...  to  a  most  Grand,  Polite  and  crouded 
Audience;  and  was  performed  so  well,  that  it  gave  universal  Satisfaction 
to  all  present;  and  was  allowed  by  the  greatest  Judges  to  be  the  finest 
Composition  of  Musick  that  ever  was  heard.' 

Handel  must  have  been  both  pleased  and  relieved.  Only  fourteen  months 
earlier,  as  the  curtain  came  down  on  the  third  and  last  performance  of 
Deidamia,  he  had  abandoned  his  career  ifi  opera  and  said  farewell  to  the 
London  stage.  At  fifty-six  he  was  no  longer  a  young  man,  and  the  strain 
of  the  previous  years  of  uncertainty  had  begun  to  take  its  toll  on  his 
health.  The  failure  of  Deidamia  was  followed  by  a  few  months  of  inde- 
cision and  comparative  inactivity.  Then,  on  August  22  1741,  Handel 
began  work  on  Messiah.  In  a  burst  of  creativity  he  had  the  first  part  on 
paper  in  six  days.  Work  continued  at  the  same  startling  pace,  and  on 
September  14  Handel  not  only  finished  Messiah,  but,  his  energy  un- 
abated, also  began  sketches  for  Samson. 
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The  words  for  Messiah  were  compiled  by  Handel's  friend  and  patron, 
Charles  Jennens.  Jennens,  Squire  of  Gopsall  in  the  English  midland 
county  of  Leicestershire,  was  rich,  pompous,  conceited  and  ostentatious; 
he  was  also  well  read,  intelligent  and  talented.  He  and  Handel  had  col- 
laborated earlier  on  Saul,  with  considerable  success.  As  for  the  Messiah 
text,  it  is  surely  the  most  distinguished  of  all  that  Handel  set.  With 
marvelous  insight  Jennens  made  his  selection  from  the  Old  Testament 
prophets,  from  the  Psalms,  the  Gospels,  the  letters  of  St  Paul,  and  from 
the  Book  of  Revelation.  This  text,  in  the  noble  language  of  the  King 
James  version  of  the  Bible,  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  librettos  of 
Handel's  other  oratorios,  almost  all  of  which  are  in  the  doggerel  verse 
of  his  ungifted  contemporaries. 

It  is  said  of  the  English  (by  Englishmen)  that  the  more  lavishly  they 
bestow  praise  on  a  composer,  the  more  shamelessly  they  neglect  his 
works.  The  music  of  the  much  lauded  Henry  Purcell  is  little  performed. 
Handel,  the  naturalized  Englishman,  fares  little  better.  Who,  but  a  few 
experts,  are  familiar  with  any  of  his  forty-odd  operas,  his  twenty  ora- 
torios (Messiah  of  course  excepted),  and  the  wealth  of  his  other  music 
for  the  stage,  the  church  and  the  concert  room? 

That  performances  are  at  best  rare  is  certainly  our  loss.  But  there  is  a 
more  serious  consequence  of  this  neglect:  ignorance  of  Handel's  life 
and  work  has  led  to  grotesque  misunderstanding  and  distortion  of  his 
music,  especially  of  his  greatest  oratorio.  Most  Messiah  performances 
have  for  more  than  a  century  been  shrouded  in  sanctimonious  cobwebs. 
Now,  thanks  to  scholars  and  practising  musicians,  the  cobwebs  are 
being  swept  away. 

A  few  facts  are  in  order:  Handel  was  primarily  a  man  of  the  opera  house. 
His  kind  of  English  oratorio  is  a  form  very  different  from  the  German 
or  Italian.  An  off-shoot  of  the  opera,  it  was  born  of  several  practical 
necessities,  the  most  pressing  being  the  antagonism  of  the  Bishop  of 
London,  Edmund  Gibson,  towards  the  presentation  of  biblical  stories  in 
musical  and  theatrical  forms.  Dr  Gibson's  view  reflected  the  sort  of 
arid  puritanism  which  has,  since  the  Renaissance,  never  been  far  below 
the  surface  of  English  life  and  thought.  Esther,  the  first  of  Handel's 
works  to  be  billed  as  'an  Oratorio  or  Sacred  Drama',  was  the  piece  on 
which  the  Bishop  vented  his  wrath.  He  prevented,  as  he  was  able,  a 
theatrical  performance.  A  compromise  was  effected:  Esther  was  given,  as 
were  the  later  oratorios,  in  the  opera  house.  The  casts  were  headed 
by  the  leading  singers  of  Handel's  opera  company.  But  there  were  no 
costumes  and  no  action.  Messiah  excepted,  Handel's  oratorios  are  not 
religious.  Indeed,  many  of  them  are  bloodthirsty  historical  dramas.  That 
they  are  based  on  Old  Testament  stories  by  no  means  gives  them  the 
property  of  holiness. 

Traditionalists  may  argue  that  Messiah  deserves  special  consideration. 
After  all,  its  subject  is  near  to  the  heart  of  the  Christian  message,  and 
its  treatment  is  undramatic.  There  are  no  stage  characters;  the  singers, 
soloists  and  chorus  act  as  narrators  and  commentators,  rather  in  the 
fashion  of  Evangelist  and  soloists  in  the  Passions  of  Bach  and  other  Ger- 
man composers,  including  Handel  himself.  Messiah  is  a  truly  'sacred' 
oratorio. 

Nevertheless,  the  first  performances  in  Dublin  were  at  the  'Musick-hall 
in  Fishamble  Street',  while  London  audiences  first  heard  it  at  the  Theatre 
Royal  in  Covent  Garden.  Nor  is  there  any  noticeable  difference  in  style 
from  that  of  the  operas  or  other  oratorios.  It  is  worth  repeating  that 
Handel  was  primarily  a  man  of  the  theatre.  Personally  he  was  tough, 
sensitive,  arrogant,  generous,  wise,  temperamental,  kind,  courageous. 
In  other  words  he  was  a  man  who  lived  in  this  world,  not  the  next. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  intended  all  of  his  music  to  be  played  in  the 
lively  and  virile  style  of  his  age,  and  not  with  the  refined  delicacy 
attributed  to  the  Divine  by  genteel  English  evangelicals  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  is  a  dreadful  mistake  to  perform  Messiah  as  if  its  emotional 
depths  were  no  greater  than  those  displayed  at  one  of  Jane  Austen's 
or  Anthony  Trollope's  afternoon  tea  parties. 

A  few  years  ago  Colin  Davis  conducted  a  recording  of  Messiah.  It  was 
a  significant  move  away  from  the  overblown,  oversanctified  and  largely 
joyless  presentation  of  the  oratorio  to  which  audiences  of  this  century 
and  the  last  had  become  accustomed.  (Mr  Davis  is  of  course  not  the 
only  conductor  to  have  taken  part  in  this  healthy  return  to  a  full-blooded 
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and  stylistically  idiomatic  approach  to  Messiah;  urged  on  by  scholars 
and  musicologists  like  Julian  Herbage,  Thurston  Dart,  Winton  Dean, 
Watkins  Shaw  and  Paul  Henry  Lang,  others  have  also  been  involved  in 
recent  years  —  Sir  Adrian  Boult,  John  Tobin,  Robert  Shaw,  Charles  Mac- 
kerras  and  Thomas  Dunn,  to  name  but  a  few  at  random.)  For  an  idea  of 
the  kind  of  effect  Handel  had  in  mind  when  composing  his  oratorio,  let 
it  be  remembered  that  his  chorus  usually  numbered  less  than  thirty  sing- 
ers, while  his  orchestra  for  performances  of  Messiah  during  his  lifetime 
rarely  included  more  than  forty  players. 

A  few  notes  about  the  music  will  reinforce  some  of  these  observations. 
The  opening  Sinfony  is  a  lively  French  ouverture,  the  rhythm  'double- 
dotted'  in  usual  baroque  fashion;  it  is  by  no  means  the  solemn,  weighty 
prelude  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  The  P/7a,  usually  also  played  too 
slowly,  is  a  pastoral  dance,  a  picture  of  the  gentle  joy  of  shepherds  and 
angels  at  the  nativity.  He  shall  feed  his  flock  and  How  beautiful  are  the 
feet  are  set  to  similarly  lilting  dance  rhythms.  There  is  more  exuberant 
dancing  in  the  chorus  And  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  in  the  opening  of  For 
unto  us  a  child  is  born,  and  in  Glory  to  God. 

The  solo  recitatives  and  arias  are  operatic.  There  are  two  typical  exam- 
ples of  the  robust  basso  'rage'  aria,  'For  he  is  like  a  refiner's  fire'  from 
But  who  may  abide,  and  Why  do  the  nations  so  furiously  rage  together. 
Other  dramatic  arias  include  the  intense  lament  He  was  despised,  the 
florid  Rejoice  greatly,  the  Italianate  How  beautiful  are  the  feet,  and, 
perhaps  most  lovely  of  all,  the  contemplative  /  know  that  my  redeemer 
liveth. 

Handel  was  the  greatest  choral  writer  of  his  day.  He  had  the  advantage 
of  two  traditions  to  draw  upon,  the  Lutheran  Passion  music  of  his  native 
Germany,  and  the  Anglican  church  music  of  his  adopted  England. 
Nowhere  is  his  genius  more  striking  than  in  Messiah.  The  majestic  exub- 
erance of  Hallelujah  and  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  contrasts  with  the  austere 
archaic  quality  of  the  choruses  illustrating  the  Passion;  with  the  alternat- 
ing grief  and  joy,  expressed  with  incredible  simplicity,  in  Since  by  man 
came  death;  with  the  gossamer  texture  of  the  angels'  joyful  song  Glory 
to  God.  Each  mood  is  delineated  precisely,  tellingly  and  absolutely  with- 
out emotional  restraint. 

On  June  1st  1791  Joseph  Haydn,  the  most  celebrated  and  respected 
composer  of  the  day,  attended  a  performance  of  Messiah  in  London's 
Westminster  Abbey.  Legend  has  it  that  after  the  Hallelujah  chorus  he 
broke  down,  and  exclaimed,  'He  is  the  master  of  us  all.'  Nearly  a  cen- 
tury later  Samuel  Butler  told  of  another  critic,  this  one  an  anonymous 
Yankee:  'I  only  ever  met  one  American  who  seemed  to  like  and  under- 
stand Handel.  How  far  he  did  so  in  reality  I  do  not  know,  but,  inter 
alia,  he  said  that  Handel  "struck  ile  [oil]  with  the  Messiah",  and  that 
"it  panned  out  well,  the  Messiah  did".' 
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THE  CONDUCTOR 

COLIN  DAVIS,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  is 
Musical  Director  of  the  Royal  Opera 
House,  Covent  Garden.  Early  in  his  ca- 
reer he  was  assistant  conductor  of  the 
BBC  Scottish  Orchestra,  then  Musical  Di- 
rector of  the  Sadler's  Wells  Opera.  He 
made  his  debut  in  the  United  States  as 
guest  conductor  with  the  Minneapolis 
Symphony.  Ten  years  ago  he  led  the  Lon- 
don Symphony  Orchestra  on  a  tour  of 
Europe,  Japan  and  Australia. 

In  1967  Colin  Davis  became  Chief  Con- 
ductor of  the  BBC  Symphony  Orchestra, 
a  post  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the 
1970-1971  season,  when  he  took  up  his 
duties  at  Covent  Garden.  In  recent  years 
he  has  been  guest  conductor  with  the 
world's  leading  orchestras,  among  them 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Israel  Phil- 
harmonic, the  Montreal  and  Toronto  Sym- 
phonies, the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic, 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  and  the  Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra.  At  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  he  has  conducted  performances  of 
Peter  Crimes,  Wozzeck  and  Pelleas  et 
Melisande.  He  has  made  many  record- 
ings for  Philips. 


THE  SOLOISTS 

PHYLLIS  CURTIN,  who  has  appeared 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  on  many 
occasions  in  the  past,  was  a  student  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and  is 
Artist-in-residence  at  Tanglewood  this 
summer.  She  has  traveled  to  all  parts  of 
the  world  singing  in  opera,  with  or- 
chestras and  in  recital.  Her  repertoire, 
which  ranges  from  the  Baroque  to  the 
contemporary,  is  enormous.  She  has 
appeared  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  at  Glynde- 
bourne,  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
and  across  the  United  States.  Phyllis 
Curtin's  roles  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
in  New  York  include  the  Countess  in 
Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  Mistress  Ford  in 
Falstaff,  Eva  in  Die  Meistersinger  and 
Ellen  Orford  in  Peter  Grimes.  Phyllis 
Curtin's  many  recordings  are  on  the 
RCA,  Columbia,  Louisville,  Bach  Guild 
and  CRI  labels.  She  appeared  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  last  summer  in  per- 
formances of  music  by  Bach,  Haydn  and 
Copland,  and  also  gave  a  Prelude  con- 
cert during  the  1972  Berkshire  Festival. 
Earlier  this  season  she  sang  in  the  Or- 
chestra's    performance     of     Beethoven's 


Ninth  symphony  under  Eugene  Ormandy's 
direction. 


RYAN  EDWARDS  graduated  from  Florida 
State  University  in  1957,  and,  as  the  recip- 
ient of  a  Fulbright  grant,  studied  piano 
and  composition  with  Nadia  Boulanger 
in  Paris  the  following  year.  In  1958  he 
came  to  New  York,  where  he  has  been 
an  accompanist,  music  coach  and  teacher 
ever  since.  Also  a  composer,  Ryan  Ed- 
wards has  written  many  songs  performed 
by  Phyllis  Curtin.  Miss  Curtin  and  Mr 
Edwards  toured  Australia  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1968,  and  together  they  have 
made  recordings  on  the  Columbia,  Van- 
guard and  Cambridge  labels. 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  Assistant  conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since 
the  beginning  of  the  1971-1972  season 
and  concertmaster  since  1962,  joined  the 
Orchestra  in  1955.  He  was  then,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  the  youngest  mem- 
ber. Born  in  Detroit,  he  studied  at  the 
Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia,  and  later 
with  Josef  Gingold  and  Mischa  Mischa- 
koff.  He  was  a  prize  winner  in  the 
1959  Queen  Elisabeth  of  Belgium  Inter- 
national Competition,  and  a  year  later 
won  the  Naumberg  Foundation  Award. 
Before  coming  to  Boston  he  played  in 
the  orchestras  of  Houston,  Denver  and 
Philadelphia. 

Joseph  Silverstein  has  established  an  in- 
ternational reputation  as  soloist  and  as 
first  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players.  In  1967  he  led  their 
tour  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Germany  and 
England,  in  1969  a  tour  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  Florida.  During  past  seasons 
he  has  performed  many  concertos  with 
the  Orchestra,  and  has  recorded  those  by 
Bartok  and  Stravinsky  for  RCA. 

He  is  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
String  Trio  and  first  violinist  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  String  Quartet,  and  as 
violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Cham- 
ber Players  Joseph  Silverstein  has  made 
many  recordings  of  chamber  music  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon.  Chairman  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
at  Tanglewood,  he  is  also  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Music  at  Yale  University,  and 
teaches  privately.  In  1970  he  received  an 
honorary  Doctorate  of  Music  from  Tufts 


University.  During  the  1969-1970  season 
he  made  his  debut  as  conductor  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  and  Boston  Pops 
Orchestras.  During  the  past  winter  season 
he  played  the  nine  best-known  violin  con- 
certos with  the  Boston  Symphony  and 
with  other  orchestras  in  the  United 
States. 


JULES  ESKIN,  principal  cello  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony,  came  to  Boston  in  1964 
from  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  where  he 
held  the  same  chair  for  three  years  un- 
der George  Szell's  direction.  Born  in 
Philadelphia,  he  studied  at  the  Curtis 
Institute  with  Leonard  Rose.  His  other 
teachers  were  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and 
Janos  Starker.  He  won  the  Naumberg 
Foundation  award  in  1954  and  made  his 
debut  at  Town  Hall,  New  York,  the  same 
year  under  the  Foundation's  auspices.  He 
joined  the  Dallas  Symphony  and  was  later 
first  cellist  of  the  New  York  City  Opera 
and  Ballet  Orchestra.  In  1961  he  made  a 
thirteen  week  recital  tour  of  Europe,  and 
has  in  the  years  since  given  recitals  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States,  including 
several  here  in  Boston,  and  in  Washing- 
ton DC.  For  three  years  he  played  with 
Pablo  Casals  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  at  the 
Marlboro  Music  Festival  with  Casals,  Al- 
exander Schneider  and  Rudolf  Serkin.  He 
has  also  been  soloist  and  Master  Teacher 
at  the  Sarasota  (Florida)  Music  Festival. 

Jules  Eskin  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players, 
with  whom  he  has  traveled  on  their  na- 
tional and  international  tours.  With  them 
he  has  made  many  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon.  He  has  ap- 
peared as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orf  many  occasions  during  recent 
years. 


HAROLD  WRIGHT,  principal  clarinet  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was 
born  and  brought  up  in  Wayne,  Penn- 
sylvania. He  started  to  play  the  clarinet 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  later  studied 
at  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia, 
where  his  teacher  was  Ralph  McLane. 
He  played  with  the  Houston  and  Dallas 
Symphonies  before  his  appointment  to 
the  principal  clarinet  chair  of  the  Wash- 
ington National  Symphony.  For  five  years 
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lie  took  part  in  the  Casals  Festivals,  and 
played  at  the  Marlboro  Festival  for  eigh- 
teen. In  past  years  he  has  made  many  re- 
cordings, including  albums  of  the  Brahms 
sonatas,  Copland's  Sextet,  Mozart's  Clari- 
net quintet,  and,  with  Rudolf  Serkin  and 
Benita  Valente,  Schubert's  Shepherd  on 
the  rock.  His  chamber  music  activities 
have  included  appearances  with  the 
world's  leading  quartets,  the  Calimir, 
Guarneri,  )uilliard  and  Budapest  among 
them.  He  has  toured  on  several  occa- 
sions to  Europe  and  South  America  both 
with  the  National  Symphony  and  the 
Marlboro  Festival  players.  Harold  Wright 
is  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players,  with  whom  he  has 
recorded  for  Deutsche  Grammophon. 
During  his  career  he  has  taught  privately 
and  at  the  Catholic  University  of  America 
in  Washington. 


BENITA  VALENTE,  who  has  appeared  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  in  past  seasons 
in  performances  of  the  original  version 
of  Strauss's  Ariadne  auf  Naxos  and  of 
music  by  Mozart  and  Mahler,  comes  from 
Delano,  California.  In  1960  she  won  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Auditions;  two  years 
later  she  began  a  successful  European 
career,  appearing  with  several  opera  com- 
panies, including  those  of  Zurich  and 
Freiburg.  More  recently  she  has  sung 
with  the  Washington  Opera  Society,  the 
Opera  Company  of  Boston  and  the 
American  National  Opera  Company,  and 
with  the  orchestras  of  Philadelphia,  Cleve- 
land, Detroit,  Minneapolis,  Dallas,  San 
Francisco  and  New  York.  She  has  ap- 
peared at  the  Festival  of  two  worlds  at 
Spoleto,  with  the  Santa  Fe  Opera,  and  is 
a  frequent  lieder  and  oratorio  singer.  Her 
repertoire  ranges  from  the  baroque  to 
the  avant-garde:  she  has  more  than  forty 
operatic  roles  in  her  repertoire  and  sings 
nearly  forty  Bach  Cantatas,  as  well  as 
rarely  heard  concert  arias  by  Haydn  and 
Mozart.  During  recent  months  Benita 
Valente  has  given  numerous  recitals  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  has  toured 
with  the  St  Louis  Symphony  and  has 
appeared  for  the  first  time  with  the 
Chicago  Symphony.  She  has  also  sung 
once  more  with  the  Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra and  the  Cincinnati  Symphony,  as  well 
as  appearing  in  recital,  opera  and  with 
other  orchestras  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  Her  recordings  are  on  the  Col- 
umbia, Candide  and  CRI  labels. 


HELEN  WATTS,  leading  British  contralto, 
originally  made  her  mark  in  the  musical 
world  with  her  performances  in  oratorio. 
More  recently  she  has  become  equally 
well  known  for  her  appearances  in  opera 
and  recital.  Since  taking  part  in  the  Lon- 
don recording  of  Die  Gotterdammerung, 
she  has  sung  regularly  in  performances 
of  The  ring  at  the  Royal  Opera  House, 
Covent  Garden,  and  has  taken  part  in 
many  other  operas  there,  and  other  parts 
of  Britain,  and  in  Europe.  With  the  Eng- 
lish Opera  Group  she  has  played  the  title 
role  in  Britten's  The  rape  of  Lucretia  both 
in  England  and  the  USSR.  Among  the 
major  orchestras  with  which  she  has  ap- 
peared are  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  the  Rotterdam 
Philharmonic,  the  Concertgebouw,  the 
La  Scala  Orchestra,  the  Bavarian  Radio 
Symphony,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
the  Vienna  Symphony,  and  all  the  leading 
London  orchestras.  As  a  recitalist  Helen 
Watts  has  appeared  at  the  Konzerthaus 
in  Vienna,  the  Concertgebouw  in  Amster- 
dam, at  Hunter  College  in  New  York,  and 
in  other  of  the  world's  best  known  re- 
cital halls.  Of  her  several  solo  recordings, 
two  have  been  awarded  the  Grand  Prix 
du  Disque.  She  makes  her  debut  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  this  weekend. 


RYLAND  DAVIES,  a  native  of  Wales,  also 
appears  with  the  Boston  Symphony  for 
the  first  time  this  weekend.  Just  thirty 
years  old,  he  has  already  sung  many  times 
at  the  Glyndebourne  and  Salzburg  Fes- 
tivals, as  well  as  at  the  Royal  Opera 
House,  Covent  Garden.  He  is  also  well 
known  for  his  recitals  and  his  appear- 
ances with  orchestra.  His  professional  ca- 
reer began  in  the  Glyndebourne  Festival 
Chorus.  His  debut  at  the  Welsh  National 
Opera  in  the  role  of  Almaviva  in  The 
barber  of  Seville  soon  followed,  then  he 
made  his  London  debut  at  Sadler's  Wells 
in  the  same  role.  Since  that  time  he  has 
taken  leading  parts  with  the  Scottish 
Opera,  the  Munich  Opera,  and  at  Glyn- 
debourne and  Salzburg.  In  1969  he  was 
engaged  to  sing  at  Covent  Garden  for  the 
first  time,  where  he  has  sung  Fenton  in 
Falstaff  and  Don  Ottavio  in  Don  Gio- 
vanni, among  other  roles.  In  the  United 
States  he  has  appeared  with  the  Chicago 
Lyric  Opera,  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl,  and 
with  the  San  Francisco  Opera  and  Sym- 
phony. Ryland  Davies  has  made  several 
recordings  on  the  Philips  label. 


STAFFORD  DEAN,  born  in  England,  was 
a  member  of  the  Sadler's  Wells  Opera 
Company  for  several  seasons.  He  sang 
at  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Covent  Gar- 
den, for  the  first  time  in  1969,  and  has 
been  a  regular  performer  there  since.  In 
recent  seasons  he  has  also  appeared  with 
the  Stuttgart  Opera,  at  the  Munich  Festi- 
val, in  Bordeaux,  Hamburg,  Berlin  and 
Prague,  as  well  as  with  the  Scottish  Opera 
and  at  the  Glyndebourne  Festival.  In  con- 
cert he  has  sung  regularly  with  the  lead- 
ing English  orchestras  in  oratorio  and 
orchestral  works.  Last  season  he  sang  the 
solo  part  of  Shostakovich's  Symphony  no. 
14  in  Russian,  and  took  part  in  perform- 
ances of  the  St  John  Passion,  Messiah,  the 
Requiem  by  Verdi,  Threni  by  Stravinsky, 
in  addition  to  many  other  works.  He  first 
appeared  in  the  United  States  last  Novem- 
ber in  a  concert  by  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic. He  has  made  several  record- 
ings. Stafford  Dean  will  appear  again  at 
this  year's  Berkshire  Festival  at  the  final 
concert  on  August  26,  when  Seiji  Ozawa 
will  conduct  Verdi's  Requiem. 


ROBERT  LEVIN,  who  has  appeared  both 
as  harpsichord  soloist  and  as  continuo 
player  with  the  Boston  Symphony  on 
several  past  occasions,  is  Chairman  of 
the  Theory  Department  of  the  Curtis 
Institute  in  Philadelphia.  Among  his  dis- 
tinguished teachers  were  Louis  Martin, 
Stefan  Wolpe,  Nadia  Boulanger  and 
Hans  Swarowsky.  He  attended  Harvard 
College,  and  wrote  his  thesis  on  'The 
unfinished  works  of  W.  A.  Mozart'.  Un- 
finished movements  which  Robert  Levin 
has  completed  have  had  several  per- 
formances, while  two  have  been  pub- 
lished. At  the  Curtis  Institute  he  has 
been  responsible  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  Theory  department,  and  he  is  co- 
author of  two  musical  books  which  will 
soon  be  published.  He  has  appeared 
both  as  harpsichordist  and  pianist  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
and  has  recorded  with  them  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon.  As  keyboard 
player  for  the  New  York  Philomusica- 
Chamber  Ensemble,  he  has  given  fre- 
quent performances  and  recorded  on 
the  Vox  label.  He  also  appears  as  soloist 
and  chamber  music  player  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  and  has  been  recognized 
for  his  reinstatement  of  eighteenth- 
century  practice  in  the  concertos  of 
Mozart.  The  continuo  parts  which  he 
plays   he   improvises   himself. 
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HE  CHORUS 

HE  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
oonsored  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
oston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Boston 
Jniversity  was  formed  in  1970.  John 
)liver,  who  is  director  of  choral  and 
ocal  activities  for  Tanglewood,  a  merri- 
er of  the  faculty  of  MIT,  and  director  of 
•\e  MIT  Glee  Club  and  Choral  Society 
nd  of  the  Framingham  Choral  Society, 
as  been  director  of  the  Festival  Chorus 
rice  its  foundation.  Members  of  the 
horus  come  from  the  Greater  Boston 
rea,  and  rehearse  throughout  the  year. 
hey  made  their  debut  in  1970  at  Sym- 
hony  Hall  in  a  performance  of  Bee- 
loven's  Ninth  Symphony,  conducted  by 
sonard  Bernstein,  and  have  since  taken 
art  in  performances  directed  by  Wil- 
am  Steinberg,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Colin  Davis, 
rthur  Fiedler  and  Michael  Tilson  Thomas. 

his  season  the  Festival  Chorus  and  the 
hoir  take  part  in  works  by  Bach,  Haydn, 
eethoven,  Handel,  Mozart,  Berlioz  and 
erdi. 

mong  the  many  works  in  which  they 
ave  sung  are  Mahler's  Symphony  no.  2 
id  Symphony  no.  8,  Berlioz's  Crande 
ie«e  des  morts  and  Damnation  of  Faust, 
lozart's  Requiem  and  Haydn's  Die  }ah- 
bsze/ten.  With  the  Boston  Pops  they 
ave  taken  part  in  a  Lerner  and  Loewe 
rogram.  The  Tanglewood  Choir  is  made 
p  of  students  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
enter  and  local  residents. 


THE  ADVERTISERS  IN  THE  PROGRAM 
BOOK  ACTIVELY  SUPPORT  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BY  MAKING 
THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  BOOK  POS- 
SIBLE. PLEASE  GIVE  THEM  YOUR 
PATRONAGE,  AND,  IF  THE  OPPOR- 
TUNITY ARISES,  MENTION  THAT 
YOU  SAW  THEIR  MESSAGE  IN  THE 
PROGRAM. 


cylbout  SummerPlanting 


Some  people  are  under  the  impression  that  summer  planting 
endangers  the  plants.  Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  summer  is  cm  excellent  time  to  plant.  Most  top  growth 
has  occurred,  and  it  is  the  right  time  to  develop  a  strong  root 
system.  Next  year's  buds  become  well  established.  Plants  moved  in 
summer  and  fall  have  a  head  start  in  terms  of  spring  growth  and 
flowering  over  those  transplanted  the  next  spring.  In  summer, 
plants  are  fully  leafed-out  and  look  like  they  will  in  a  landscape, 
therefore  you  are  surer  to  select  the  right  size  and  shape.  In  the 
case  of  a  shade  tree  or  hedge,  you  create  an  immediate  effect  with 
summer  planting.  Finally  and  we  hate  to  admit  this,  we  just  have 
more  time  to  spend  with  you  in  summer.  If  you'd  like  a  little 
tour  through  a  section  of  our  thousand  green  acres  of  growing 
things,  we're  happy  to  oblige.  Come  in  and  visit  us  one  day  during 
the  summer.  You'll  find  it  a  treat.  And  please  remember,  every- 
thing you  see  in  our  Garden  Center  is  right  for  summer  planting. 

Weston  Nurseries.  Rte.  135,  near  495,  Hopkinton,  Mass.  01748. 
Tel.:  435-3414.  From  the  Boston  area,  call  235-3431. 
Open  year  'round  Monday  thru  Saturday. 

Weston  JSyrseries 

of  Hopkinton 

growing  New  England  s  largest  variety  of  landscape-size  plants,  shrubs  and  trees. 
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Membership  in  the  Friends  of 
Music  at  Tanglewood  provides 
you  with  many  exciting  oppor- 
tunities and  privileges  all  year 
long.  It's  the  secret  buy  of  the 
Berkshires! 

FREE  BERKSHIRE 

MUSIC  CENTER  CONCERTS 

FOR  ALL  MEMBERS 

Over  40  concerts  each  summer  by 
the  students  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra's  summer  acad- 
emy for  the  advanced  study  of 
music,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 
These  mid-week  concerts  include 
chamber  music  recitals,  full  orches- 
tra concerts,  vocal  and  choral 
programs,  and  the  Festival  of 
Contemporary  Music,  Tangle- 
wood's  festival  within  a  festival." 
Individual  memberships  in  the 
Friends  are  available  for  $15; 
Family  memberships  are  available 
for  $25. 

ADVANCE  PROGRAM 

INFORMATION  AND  TICKET 

ORDERING  FORMS 

All  Friends  in  the  early  spring  will  be 
sent  advance  program  information 


and  ticket  ordering  forms  as  well 
as  receive  the  "Symphony/Tangle- 
wood  Newsletter". 

TANGLEWOOD 

TALKS  AND  WALKS 

A  fascinating  series  which  grows 
more  popular  each  year,  these  in- 
formal talks  on  four  Thursdays  at 
12:30  in  the  Tanglewood  Tent  pre- 
sent a  member  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony or  visiting  guest  artist, 
followed  by  a  guided  tour  of  the 
Tanglewood  grounds.  Those  at- 
tending bring  a  picnic  lunch.  $2.00 
admission  for  non-Friends. 

TENT  MEMBERSHIP 

The  Tanglewood  Tent,  available  to 
contributors  of  $50  and  over,  pro- 
vides a  hospitable  gathering  place 
behind  the  Shed  where  food  and 
drink  may  be  purchased  on  con- 
cert days.  Buffet  dinners  are  served 
on  Saturday  evenings.  Reservations, 
please!  Call  the  Tanglewood 
Friends  Office,  637-1600. 

SPECIAL  PARKING 

FOR  FRIENDS 

Two  convenient  reserved  parking 
areas  are  available  to  all  donors  of 
$100  or  more  for  all  Boston  Sym- 


phony Orchestra  concerts:  either 
the  Box  Parking  Lot  (Hawthorne 
Street  entrance),  or  the  Tent  Park- 
ing Lot  (West  Street  entrance]. 

REHEARSAL  PASSES 

Contributors  of  $250  and  over  may 
attend  the  "closed"  rehearsals  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orches- 
tra. These  rehearsals  are  directed 
by  such  leading  conductors  as 
SeijiOzawa,GuntherSchuller,  Colin 
Davis,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  and 
other  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
guest  conductors.  Most  of  the  music 
rehearsed  is  for  learning  purposes 
only  and  will  not  be  performed  in 
formal  concert. 

NAMED  FELLOWSHIPS    , 

Fellowships  are  awarded  each 
summer  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter's most  promising  students.  Fel- 
lowships ($1,000)  and  Associate 
Fellowships  ($500)  will  be  awarded 
in  the  name  of  the  donor  or  whom- 
ever the  donor  elects,  and  will  help 
to  underwrite  the  cost  of  one  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  student's  two 
month  study  program. 
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Opposite  the  Lion  Gate  stands  a  small  red  cottage,  a  replica  of  the 
building  where  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  took  up  residence  in  1848.  At 
that  time  the  cottage  stood  on  the  borders  of  Tanglewood,  the  estate 
of  a  wealthy  banker  and  merchant  from  Boston,  William  Aspinwall 
Tappan.  The  beauty  of  the  Berkshire  hills  and  valleys  must  have  helped 
to  inspire  Tanglewood  Tales;  certainly  the  countryside,  the  climate  and 
the  closeness  to  New  York  and  Boston  attracted  distinguished  residents, 
builders  of  magnificent  houses,  where  one  could  escape  the  hubbub  of 
city  life. 

Many  of  them  were  lovers  of  music,  and  in  the  summer  of  1934  there 
were  organized  three  outdoor  concerts  at  one  of  the  estates  in  Inter- 
laken,  a  mile  or  two  from  Tanglewood.  The  performances  were  given 
by  members  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  conducted  by  Henry  Hadley. 
This  experiment  was  so  successful  that  during  the  following  months 
the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  was  incorporated,  and  the  series 
was  repeated  in  1935. 

The  Festival  committee  then  invited  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
to  take  part  the  next  summer.  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  Orchestra's 
first  concert  in  the  Berkshires  in  a  tent  at  'Holmwood',  a  former  Vander- 
bilt  estate- — today  Foxhollow  School.  About  5,000  people  attended 
each  of  the  three  concerts. 

In  the  winter  of  1936  the  owners  of  Tanglewood,  Mrs  Gorham  Brooks 
and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall  Tappan,  descendants  of  William  Tappan, 
offered  the  estate  —  210  acres  of  lawns  and  meadows  —  with  the 
buildings,  as  a  gift  to  Dr  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony.  It 
was  gratefully  accepted,  and  on  August  12  1937  the  largest  crowd  in 
the  Festival's  history  assembled  in  a  tent  for  the  first  concert  at  Tangle- 
wood —  a  program  of  music  by  Wagner.  As  Koussevitzky  began  to 
conduct  'The  ride  of  the  Valkyries',  a  fierce  storm  erupted.  The  roar 
of  the  thunder  and  the  heavy  splashing  of  the  rain  on  the  tent  totally 
overpowered  Wagner's  heavy  orchestration.  Three  times  Koussevitzky 
stopped  the  Orchestra,  three  times  he  resumed  as  there  were  lulls  in 
the  storm.  Since  some  of  the  players'  instruments  were  damaged  by 
water,  the  second  half  of  the  program  had  to  be  changed. 

As  the  concert  came  to  its  end,  Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  a  leading 
light  in  the  foundation  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  mounted 
the  stage  and  addressed  the  audience:  'The  storm  has  proved  con- 
clusively the  need  for  a  shed.  We  must  raise  the  $100,000  necessary  to 
build.'  The  response  was  immediate.  Plans  for  the  Music  Shed  were 
drawn  up  by  the  eminent  architect  Eliel  Saarinen  and  modified  by 
Josef  Franz  of  Stockbridge,  who  also  directed  construction,  and  the 
building  was  miraculously  completed  on  June  16  1938,  a  month  ahead 
of  schedule.  Seven  weeks  later  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  inaugural 
concert  —  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony. 

By  1941  the  annual  Festival  had  already  broadened  so  widely  in  size  and 
scope  as  to  attract  nearly  100,000  visitors  during  the  summer.  The 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber  Music  Hall  and  several  small  studios 
had  been  built,  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  had  been  established. 

Tanglewood  today  has  an  annual  attendance  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
during  the  eight-week  season.  In  addition  to  the  twenty-four  regular 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  the  Orchestra  gives  a  weekly  Open 
rehearsal  on  Saturday  mornings  to  benefit  the  Pension  Fund,  there  are 
Boston  Pops  concerts,  there  are  the  Festival  of  Contemporary  music, 
sponsored  in  co-operation  with  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard, 
and  almost  daily  concerts  by  the  gifted  musicians  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center.  Tanglewood  remains  unique:  nowhere  else  in  the  world  is 
there  such  a  wealth  of  artistic  activity,  nowhere  else  can  music  be  heard 
in  surroundings  of  such  incomparable  beauty. 
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Henry  Leo  Higginson,  soldier,  philanthro- 
pist and  amateur  musician,  dreamed  many 
years  of  founding  a  great  and  permanent 
orchestra  in  his  home  town  of  Boston. 
When  at  last  his  dreams  approached 
reality,  in  the  spring  of  1881,  he  com- 
mitted to  paper  a  statement  which  de- 
scribed his  purposes  and  intentions.  He 
explored  many  specifics,  among  them  the 
engagement  of  conductor  and  players, 
'reserving  to  myself  the  right  to  all  their 
time  needed  for  rehearsals  and  for  con- 
certs, and  allowing  them  to  give  lessons 
when  they  had  time'.  He  planned  'to 
give  in  Boston  as  many  serious  concerts 
of  classical  music  as  were  wanted,  and 
also  to  give  at  other  times,  and  more 
especially  in  the  summer,  concerts  of  a 
lighter  kind  of  music'.  Prices  of  admis- 
sion were  to  be  kept  'low  always'.  The 
conductor's  charge  was  to  'select  the 
musicians  when  new  men  are  needed, 
select  the  programmes,  .  .  .  conduct  all 
the  rehearsals  and  concerts  .  .  .  and  gen- 
erally be  held  responsible  for  the  proper 
production  of  all  his  performances'.  Ad- 
ministrative help  and  a  librarian  were  also 
to  be  engaged. 


The  initial  number  of  the  players  was  to 
be  70,  and  in  addition  to  concerts  there 
were  to  be  public  rehearsals.  As  for  the 
orchestra's  financial  structure,  of  the  esti- 
mated annual  cost  of  $115,000  Major 
Higginson  reckoned  to  provide  himself 
for  the  deficit  of  $50,000.  He  continued: 
'One  more  thing  should  come  from  this 
scheme,  namely,  a  good  honest  school 
of  musicians.  Of  course  it  would  cost  us 
some  money,  which  would  be  well  spent.' 


The  inaugural  concert  took  place  on 
October  22  1881.  The  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Daily  Evening  Traveller  wrote 
two  days  later:  'Music  Hall  was  the 
scene   of   a   large   and   brilliant  gathering 


on  Saturday  evening  at  the  opening  con- 
cert of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Mr  Georg  Hen-1 
schel.  We  find  it  necessary  only  to  refer 
to  the  princely  munificence  of  Mr  Hig- 
ginson, who  instituted  the  course,  and  to 
whose  efforts  alone  more  credit  is  due 
for  the  best  interests  of  music  than  all 
the  "close  corporation  societies"  ever 
organized  in  this  city.  The  selection  ol 
Mr  Georg  Henschel  as  director  of  the) 
orchestra  is  an  evidence  of  the  founder's 
astuteness  and  sound  common  sense,  foi 
although  the  announcement  raised  some 
criticisms  which  are  far  from  compli- 
mentary, the  results  attained  [Saturday^ 
evening  under  that  gentleman's  bator 
amply  and  doubly  proved  the  wisdonr 
of  the  choice,  for  there  has  not  been  i 
leader  in  our  musical  circles  during  re-i 
cent  years  who  has  succeeded  in  impart- 
ing so  much  of  his  own  musicianly  quali- 
ties and  magnetism  as  did  Mr  Hensche 
on  Saturday  evening  .   .  .' 


Tickets  for  the  season  had  gone  on  salel 
about  six  weeks  earlier,  and  by  si: 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  first  booking 
there  was  a  line  of  seventy-five  peopli 
outside  the  Box  Office,  some  of  whon 
had  waited  all  night.  By  the  end  of  thi 
season  concerts  were  sold  out,  and  ticke 
scalpers  had  already  started  operations 
Mr  Higginson  wrote  a  letter  to  the  press 
which  was  published  on  March  21  1882 
'When  last  spring  the  general  schem' 
for  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphon 
Orchestra  was  put  forth,  the  grave  doub 
in  my  mind  was  whether  they  wer 
wanted.  This  doubt  has  been  dispell 
by  a  most  kindly  and  courteous  public 
and  therefore  the  scheme  will  stand.' 


Symphony  concerts  continued  to  be  hel 
in  the  old  Music  Hall  for  nearly  twent 
years,   until   Symphony   Hall   was  opene 


HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


GEORG   HENSCHEL 


KARL  MUCK 
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in  1900.  The  new  building  was  immedi- 
ately acclaimed  as  one  of  the  world's 
most  acoustically  perfect  concert  rooms. 
Ceorg  Henschel  was  succeeded  by  Wil- 
helm  Cericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur, 
and  the  legendary  Karl  Muck,  all  of  them 
German-born. 


Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the  musicians 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  had  given  their 
first  'Promenade  concert',  to  fulfill  Mr 
Higginson's  wish  to  give  Boston  'concerts 
of  a  lighter  kind  of  music'.  From  the 
earliest  days  there  were  both  music 
and  refreshments  at  the  'Promenades'  — 
a  novel  idea  to  which  Bostonians  re- 
sponded enthusiastically.  The  concerts, 
soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime  and 
to  be  renamed  'Popular',  and  later  'Pops', 
fast  became  a  tradition. 


The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
was  greatly  changed  in  1918.  The  vicious 
anti-German  feeling  then  prevalent  re- 
sulted in  the  internment  and  later  dis- 
missal of  Dr  Muck.  Several  of  the  German 
players  also  found  their  contracts  termi- 
nated at  the  same  time.  Mr  Higginson, 
then  in  his  eighties,  felt  the  burden  of 
maintaining  the  Orchestra  by  himself  was 
now  too  heavy,  and  entrusted  the  Or- 
chestra to  a  Board  of  Trustees.  Henri 
Rabaud  was  engaged  as  Conductor,  to  be 
succeeded  the  following  season  by  Pierre 
Monteux. 


During  Monteux's  first  year  with  the 
Orchestra,  there  was  a  serious  crisis.  The 
Boston  Symphony  at  that  time  was  the 
only  major  orchestra  whose  members  did 
not  belong  to  the  Musicians  Union.  This 
was  a  policy  strictly  upheld  by  Mr  Hig- 
ginson, who  had  always  believed  it  to  be 
solely  the  responsibility  of  the  Conductor 
to  choose  the  Orchestra's  personnel.  But 
the  players  were  restive,  and  many  wanted 
Union  support  to  fight  for  higher  sal- 
aries. There  came  a  Saturday  evening 
when  about  a  third  of  the  Orchestra  re- 
fused to  play  the  scheduled  concert,  and 


Monteux  was  forced  to  change  his  pro- 
gram minutes  before  the  concert  was 
due  to  start.  The  Trustees  meanwhile  re- 
fused to  accede  to  the  players'  demands. 


The  Boston  Symphony  was  left  short  of 
about  thirty  members.  Monteux,  demon- 
strating characteristic  resource,  tact  and 
enterprise,  first  called  on  the  Orchestra's 
pensioners,  several  of  whom  responded 
to  his  appeal,  then  held  auditions  to  fill 
the  remaining  vacancies.  Two  present 
members  of  the  Orchestra,  the  violinists 
Rolland  Tapley  and  Clarence  Knudson, 
were  among  the  young  Americans  en- 
gaged. During  the  following  seasons  Mon- 
teux rebuilt  the  Orchestra  into  a  great 
ensemble.  In  1924  Bostonians  gave  him 
a  grateful  farewell,  realising  that  he  had 
once  more  given  the  city  an  orchestra 
that  ranked  with  the  world's  finest.  It 
was  not  until  1942  that  the  conductor  and 
players  of  the  Boston  Symphony  finally 
joined   the   Musicians    Union. 


The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship,  electric  per- 
sonality, and  catholic  taste  proved  so 
enduring  that  he  served  an  unprece- 
dented term  of  twenty-five  years.  There 
were  many  striking  moves  towards  expan- 
sion: recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the 
pioneering  days  of  1917,  continued  with 
increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio  broad- 
casts of  concerts.  In  1929  the  free  Espla- 
nade Concerts  on  the  Charles  River  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  since 
1915,  and  who  became  the  following 
year  the  eighteenth  Conductor  of  the 
Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  continues  to  hold 
today.  In  1936  Koussevitzky  led  the  Or- 
chestra in  their  first  concerts  here  in  the 
Berkshires,  and  two  years  later  he  and 
the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood. 


Henry  Lee  Higginson's  dream  of  'a  good 
honest  school  for  musicians'  was  pas- 
sionately shared  by  Serge  Koussevitzky. 
In    1940   the   dream    was    realized    when 
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EVENING 

AT  POPS 

on  television 

with 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER  & 

THE  BOSTON   POPS 

ORCHESTRA 

produced  for  PBS 
by  WGBH-Boston 

with  guest  artists 

July  3 

AN   EVENING  OF 

COLE   PORTER 

July  10 

ILANA  VEkED 

July  17 

THE   NEW  SEEKERS 

July  24 

ELLA  FITZGERALD 

July  31 

CARMEN   DE 
LAVALLADE 

August  7 

BOOTS   RANDOLPH 

August  14 

RICHARD  TUCKER  & 

ROBERT  MERRILL 

August  21 
BOSTON   BALLET 

August  28 
VIRGIL  FOX 

September  4 
ANNA  MOFFO 

September  11 

CHRISTOPHER 

PARKENING 

September  18 

OLD  TIMERS'   NIGHT 

with   EUBIE   BLAKE 

EVENING  AT  POPS  will  be  broadcast 
nationally  by  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service  three  times  weekly  (Tuesdays 
at  8  pm,  Fridays  at  9  pm  &  Sundays 
at  8  pm).  Check  in  the  local  press 
for  the  correct  times  for  your  area. 
In  Boston  EVENING  AT  POPS  will  be 
shown  at  9  pm  on  Tuesdays. 


PIERRE  MONTEUX 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 


CHARLES  MUNCH 
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EVENTS  & 
EXHIBITIONS 
IN  AND  AROUND 
THE  BERKSHIRES 


the  Orchestra  founded  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood.  This  sum- 
mer academy  for  young  artists  was  and 
remains  unique,  and  its  influence  has 
been  felt  on  music  throughout  the  world. 
(An  article  about  the  Center  is  printed 
elsewhere  in  the  book.) 


RCA,  including  some  of  the  world's  first 
issues  in  quadraphonic  sound.  Mr  Stein- 
berg appeared  regularly  on  television,  and 
during  his  tenure  concerts  were  broad- 
cast for  the  first  time  in  four-channel 
sound  over  two  of  Boston's  radio  stations. 


LENOX  ARTS  CENTER 

Lenox 

LENOX  LIBRARY 

Lenox 

MUSIC  MOUNTAIN 

Falls  Village,  Connecticut 

YALE  CONCERTS 

Norfolk,  Connecticut 

BERKSHIRE  THEATRE  FESTIVAL 

Stockbridge 

SHARON   PLAYHOUSE 

Sharon,  Connecticut 

WILLIAMSTOWN  THEATRE 

Williamstown 

JACOB'S  PILLOW  DANCE 
FESTIVAL 

Lee 

BERKSHIRE  COUNTY 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

Pittsfield 

BERKSHIRE  MUSEUM 

Pittsfield 

CHESTERWOOD  STUDIO 
MUSEUM 

Glendale 

CLARK  ART  INSTITUTE 

Williamstown 

HANCOCK  SHAKER  VILLAGE 

Hancock 

STOCKBRIDGE  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 

Stockbridge 

NAUMKEAG 

Stockbridge 

MISSION   HOUSE 

Stockbridge 

OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 

Stockbridge 

WILLIAMS  COLLEGE  MUSEUM 
OF  ART 

Williamstown 


Details  of  these  and  other  events 
and  exhibitions  in  the  Berkshires 
may  be  found  in  UpCountry 


In  1949  Koussevitzky  was  succeeded 
as  Music  Director  of  the  Orchestra  by 
Charles  Munch.  During  his  time  in  Boston 
Dr  Munch  continued  the  tradition  of  sup- 
porting contemporary  composers,  and  in- 
troduced much  music  from  the  French 
repertoire  to  this  country.  The  Boston 
Symphony  toured  abroad  for  the  first 
time,  and  was  the  first  American  orches- 
tra to  appear  in  the  USSR.  In  1951  Munch 
restored  the  Open  rehearsals,  an  adapta- 
tion of  Mr  Higginson's  original  Friday 
'rehearsals',  which  later  had  become 
the  regular  Friday  afternoon  concerts  we 
know  today. 


Erich  Leinsdorf  became  Music  Director  in 
the  fall  of  1962.  During  his  seven  years 
with  the  Orchestra,  he  presented  many 
premieres  and  restored  many  forgotten 
and  neglected  works  to  the  repertoire. 
As  his  two  predecessors  had  done,  he 
made  many  recordings  for  RCA,  including 
the  complete  symphonies  of  Brahms  and 
Beethoven,  and  a  major  cycle  of  Proko- 
fiev's music.  Mr  Leinsdorf  was  an  ener- 
getic Director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full- 
tuition  Fellowship  program  was  instituted. 
Many  concerts  were  televised  during 
his  tenure. 


William  Steinberg  succeeded  Mr  Leins- 
dorf in  1969,  and  in  the  years  since  the 
Orchestra  has  continued  its  steady  prog- 
ress as  one  of  the  foremost  symphonic 
organizations  in  America.  Mr  Steinberg 
conducted  several  world  and  American 
premieres,  he  led  the  Boston  Symphony's 
1971  tour  to  Europe,  and  directed  con- 
certs in  cities  on  the  East  coast,  in  the 
South  and  the  Mid-west.  He  made  re- 
cordings for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  Artistic  Director  of  Tangle- 
wood,  takes  up  his  duties  as  Music 
Director  this  fall.  Mr  Ozawa,  who  came 
to  Tanglewood  as  a  conducting  student 
at  the  invitation  of  Charles  Munch,  has 
been  closely  associated  with  the  Orches- 
tra in  the  years  since.  His  first  appear- 
ances in  Boston  as  Music  Director  arei 
eagerly  awaited. 


In  1964  the  Orchestra  established  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  an 
ensemble  made  up  of  its  principal  play- 
ers. Each  year  the  Chamber  Players  give 
concerts  in  Boston,  and  have  made  sev- 
eral tours  both  of  the  United  States  and 
of  foreign  countries,  including  England, 
Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  France  and  the 
USSR.  They  have  appeared  on  television 
and  have  made  many  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and   RCA. 


Today    the    Boston    Symphony   Orchestra 
Inc.  presents  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony and   Boston   Pops   Orchestras  anc 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers, is  active  in  the  sponsorship  of  YoutF 
Concerts  in  Boston,  is  deeply  involved  in 
television,   radio  and   recording   projects 
and  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  ot 
Symphony  Hall  in  Boston  and  the  estate 
here  at  Tanglewood.  Its  annual  budget  ha 
grown    from    Mr    Higginson's    projectec 
$115,000  to  a  sum  more  than  $6  million 
It  is  supported  not  only  by  its  audiences 
but  by  grants  from  the  Federal  and  State 
governments,    and    by   the   generosity   o| 
many  businesses  and  individuals.  Withou 
their  support,  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra would  be  unable  to  continue  its 
pre-eminent    position    in    the    world    o 
music. 
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THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


Casual  visitors  to  Tanglewood  may  well  be  amazed  at  the  variety  of 
music  they  hear  coming  from  many  locations  on  the  grounds.  Much 
of  it  is  being  played  by  the  young  artists  taking  part  in  the  programs  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  The  Center  was  established  here  in  1940 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  fulfilling  the  hopes  and  dreams  of 
two  of  the  most  important  figures  in  the  Orchestra's  history,  Henry  Lee 
Higginson,  the  founder,  and  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor  and  Music 
Director  from  1924  until  1949.  Mr  Higginson  wrote  in  1881  of  his  wish 
to  establish  a  'good  honest  school  for  musicians',  while  for  many  years 
Dr  Koussevitzky  dreamed  of  an  academy  where  young  musicians  could 
extend  their  professional  training  and  add  to  their  artistic  experience, 
guided  by  the  most  eminent  international  musicians.  Koussevitzky  was 
Director  of  the  Center  from  its  founding  until  his  death  in  1951,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Charles  Munch.  Erich  Leinsdorf  was  Director  from 
1963  until  his  retirement  in  1969,  and  since  that  time  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  the  Center's  direction  has  been  in  the  hands  of  Gunther 
Schuller. 

Young  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world  come  to  Tanglewood  each 
summer  to  spend  eight  weeks  of  stimulating  practical  study.  They  meet 
with  and  learn  from  musicians  of  the  greatest  experience  in  orchestral 
and  chamber  performance,  in  conducting  and  composition.  The  dis- 
tinguished faculty  includes  the  principal  players  and  other  members  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  as  well  as  leading  soloists,  conductors 
and  composers  of  the' day.  The  emphasis  is  on  learning  and  performing 
under  completely  professional  conditions. 

The  many  resources  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are  at  the  service  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center.  There  are  numerous  studios  for  practice  and 
chamber  music,  and  extensive  libraries.  The  Berkshire  Music  Center 
Orchestra  and  the  Center's  many  other  performing  groups  hold  most  of 
their  rehearsals  and  concerts  in  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  while  lectures, 
seminars,  conducting  classes,  vocal  and  choral  rehearsals,  composers' 
forums  and  concerts  of  chamber  music  take  place  in  the  Chamber  Music 
Hall,  in  the  West  Barn,  on  the  Rehearsal  Stage,  in  the  Hawthorne  Cot- 
tage, and  in  small  studios  situated  both  on  the  grounds  of  Tanglewood, 
and  in  buildings  in  Lenox  specially  leased  by  the  Orchestra  for  the 
summer. 

Nearly  one  hundred  keyboard  instruments,  available  for  individual  prac- 
tice without  charge,  are  generously  provided  for  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  each  year  by  the  Baldwin  Piano  and  Organ  Company,  while  other 
instruments,  percussion  for  example,  are  provided  by  the  Orchestra. 

Each  year  the  Center  concentrates  on  a  Festival  of  Contemporary  music, 
thanks  to  the  generosity  and  co-operation  of  the  Fromm  Music  Founda- 
tion at  Harvard.  The  Boston  Symphony  is  assisted  in  supporting  the 
Center  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  a  Federal  agency,  as 
well  as  by  generous  individual  and  corporate  sponsors. 
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BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  1973 


FESTIVAL  OF 
CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 


August  4  to  August  9 

sponsored  by  the 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

AT  TANGLEWOOD 

in  co-operation  with  the 

FROMM  FOUNDATION  AT  HARVARD 


August  4  at  2.30  pm 

RECITAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY 

VOCAL  MUSIC 


August  5  at  8.30  pm 
August  6  at  8.30  pm 

MUSIC  THEATRE 

including  the  American  premiere 
of  Bruno  Maderna's  Satyricon 


August  7  at  8.30  pm 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERT 

including  the  world  premiere 

of  a  chamber  work  by  |ohn  Heiss* 

August  8  at  8.30  pm 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERT 
including  the  world  premiere  of 
Concerto  for  four  groups  ol  instruments 
by  Peter  Lieberson" 


August  9  at  8.30  pm 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ORCHESTRA 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER  conductor 
including  the  world  premiere  of 
West  Indian  lights     by  lames  Drew* 

'commissioned  by  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood  in  co-operation 
with  the  Fromm  Foundation  at  Harvard 
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DAYS   IN  THE  ARTS 


is  a  program  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  designed  to  introduce  Boston 
Public  School  children  to  the  arts  by 
using  the  cultural  resources  of  Tangle- 
wood  and  Berkshire  County.  Thirty  fifth- 
and  sixth-graders  come  each  week  to 
spend  four  days  meeting  with  profes- 
sionals and  students  and  attending  vari- 
ous performances  on  the  Tanglewood 
grounds.  The  children  also  enjoy  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  Berkshires  through 
swimming,  hiking,  and  visiting  the  Pleas- 
ant Valley  Sanctuary,  but  the  emphasis  is 
on  the  arts. 

The  program  is  made  possible  this  sum- 
mer by  Title  I  funds  from  the  City  of 
Boston  and  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
artists  and  artists-in-training  who  volun- 
teer their  time  and  talent.  Members  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  stu- 
dents of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
demonstrate  their  instruments,  student 
dancers  from  Jacob's  Pillow  give  a  spe- 
cial introductory  workshop,  participants 
in  the  Lenox  Arts  Center  lend  their  ex- 
perience and  expertise,  and  five  full-time 
counselors  integrate  their  talents  in  art, 
music,  drama,  and  photography. 

Days  in  the  Arts  is  an  attempt  to  give  the 
participating  children  a  pleasant  initiation 
into  the  world  of  music,  dance,  drama 
and  art.  It  is  through  the  arts  that  a  child 
can  build  a  bridge  from  his  imagination 
to  reality.  If  he  learns  to  cross  that  bridge 
with  ease,  perhaps  the  beauty  he  creates 
in  the  imaginary  world  will  remain  in  the 
real  world  he  helps  to  create  when  he  is 
an   adult. 


Whitestone 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Concertmaster  and  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  is  Chairman  of  the  Faculty,  and  the  administrative 
staff  of  the  Orchestra  is  responsible  for  day-to-day  organization. 

This  summer  the  musicians  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  continue 
not  only  their  extensive  programs  of  rehearsals,  seminars  and  lectures, 
but  also  give  a  great  number  of  public  performances  —  orchestral  con- 
certs, chamber  concerts,  productions  of  music  theatre,  composers' 
forums  and  vocal  concerts.  Meanwhile,  under  the  auspices  of  Boston 
University,  young  artists  of  high  school  age  are  taking  part  in  programs 
of  music,  theatre  and  the  visual  arts.  Details  of  these  activities  can  be 
had  from  the  office  of  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood,  located  near 
the  Main  Gate. 

Fellowships  are  awarded  to  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center,  who  are  chosen  by  audition  on  a  competitive  basis. 
The  cost  of  this  support  is  enormous,  and  adds  each  year  substantially  to 
the  deficit  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Details  of  how  you  can 
help  are  printed  elsewhere  in  the  program;  meanwhile,  you  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend  the  concerts  of  the  Center,  and  see  and  hear  for  your- 
self the  extraordinary  enthusiasm  and  musical  caliber  of  Tanglewood's 
young  musicians. 
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TANGLEWOOD    LENOX    MASSACHUSETTS 


NORTH   PARKING 


The  Berkshire  Festival  Program  is  published  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Inc.,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115,  and  Tanglewood,  Lenox, 
Massachusetts  01240. 

The  advertising  representatives  are  MediaRep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler  Office 
Building,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233.  Inquiries  for 
advertising  space  should  be  addressed  to  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  of  MediaRep 
Center. 
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Put  a  little  Ozawa 


Boston,  New  York  and  Providence 

Join  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Share  the 
excitement  of  Seiji  Ozawa' s  first  season  as  Music 
Director. 

Subscriptions  are  available  now,  ranging  from 
3  to  22  concerts,  $10.50  on  up.  For  a  full  informa- 
tional  brochure  write:  «r%i 

11  ft/-  •  m^f&^ 

Subscription  Brochure,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.  02115. 

Seiji  Ozawa.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Put  a  little  excitement  in  your  life. 


CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

BOSTON   EDISON   COMPANY 

CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

WM   FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE   FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN   HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HEARST  FOUNDATION 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS   NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

THE  SHAWMUT  ASSOCIATION   BANKS 

STATE  STREET  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
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TANGLEWOOD 
ON  PARADE 

and 

GALA  CONCERT 


for  the  benefit  of  the 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


Tuesday  August  14  1973 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  RCA  RECORDS 


TANGLEWOOD  1973 

Seiji  Ozawa  Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

Gunther  Schuller  Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

Leonard  Bernstein  Adviser 


Berkshire  Music  Center 

Joseph  Silverstein  Chairman  of  the  Faculty 

The  Trustees  and  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  extend  heartfelt  thanks 
to  Mrs  Peter  van  S.  Rice  and  William  A.  Selke  and  their  committee  chairmen  and 
vice-chairmen  for  their  tireless  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  1973  Tanglewood  season.  The 
Trustees  and  Overseers  would  also  like  to  extend  special  thanks  to  Mrs  John  Fitz- 
patrick,  Chairman  and  Mrs  Robert  Guerin,  Vice-Chairman,  of  the  Friends  of  Music 
at  Tanglewood  Business  Committee. 


1973  COUNCIL  OF  TANGLEWOOD  FRIENDS 
EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


Mrs  Arthur  AronofT 
Mrs  William  F.  Barrett  Jr 
Mrs  Samuel  F.  Boxer 
Curtis  Buttenheim 
Mrs  Frederick  Crane  Jr 
Mrs  Harris  Fahnestock 
Mrs  John  Fitzpatrick 
Mrs  James  Garavaltis 


Robert  Guerin 

Mrs  James  A.  Kapteyn 

Mrs  Richard  W.  Marcure 

Mrs  Stephen  V.C.  Morris 

John  Nadeau 

Mrs  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

William  A.  Selke 

Mrs  Peter  J.  Sprague 


THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

In  the  years  since  1940  the  Music  Center,  under  the  leadership  of  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
Charles  Munch,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  and  now  Seiji  Ozawa,  Gunther  Schuller  and  Leonard 
Bernstein,  has  given  experience,  guidance  and  valuable  training  to  more  than  7,100 
young  musicians,  including  34  from  foreign  countries.  Its  alumni  are  now  members 
of  hundreds  of  orchestras  here  and  abroad  (there  are  42  alumni  in  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  20  in  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  16  in  the  New  York  Philharmonic), 
members  of  many  opera  companies,  conductors  of  many  orchestras  (Leonard  Bernstein, 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  Lorin  Maazel,  Lukas  Foss,  Lawrence  Foster  and 
Zubin  Mehta  among  them) ,  heads  of  many  schools  (The  Juilliard  School,  and  Inter- 
lochen  Academy  of  the  Arts,  among  others) ,  and  performers  and  teachers  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Without  the  aid  and  support  of  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood,  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  could  never  have  supported  the  Center  for  these  years. 

As  the  1973  season  comes  to  a  close,  the  Trustees  and  Overseers  of  the  Orchestra 
acknowledge  with  grateful  appreciation  all  those  who  have  supported  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  during  this  its  thirty-first  session.  With  their  continued  support  the 
Center  will  maintain  the  highest  standard  of  musical  excellence  in  training  the  out- 
standing young  talents  of  the  day. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS 

President 
Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

VERNON  R.  ALDEN 

Chairman 

Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


The  Berkshire  Music  Center  is  maintained  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Contributions  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc.  By  this 
means  you  will  insure  that  your  gift  is  allowable  as  a  tax  deduction. 
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8:30  pm 

GALA  CONCERT                                  SHED 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 

Copland 

Lincoln  portrait 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
GUNTHER  SCHULLER  conductor 
ANDRE  WATTS  narrator 

Liszt 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  E  flat 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conductor 
ANDRE  WATTS  piano 

Scott  Joplin 

Maple  leaf  rag 
Ragtime  dance 
The  entertainer 

Jelly  Roll  Morton 

Grandpa's  spells 

members  of  the 

BERKSHIRE   MUSIC   CENTER   ORCHESTRA 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER  conductor 

intermission 

t  Strauss 

Also  sprach  Zarathustra      op.  30 
BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conductor 

Tchaikovsky 

Italian  capriccio      op.  45 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 
GUNTHER  SCHULLER  conductor 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

t  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  RCA  RECORDS 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA  Music  Adviser 

COLIN  DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 
concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Jerome  Rosen 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Marylou  Speaker 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 

violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
Walter  Piston  chair 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
Eb  clarinet 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

personnel  manager  William  Moyer 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 
Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM  1973 

violins 

Ansgarius  Aylward  (Montreal,  Canada)  Fromm  Fellowship 

Jane  Carrington  (Pittsfield,  Mass.)  CD.  Jackson  Master  Award 

John  Daverio   (Sharon,  Pa.)   Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 

Gerald  Elias  (Great  Neck,  N.Y.)  Beinecke  Fellowship 

Frank  Foster  (Lafayette,  Calif.)  Hodgkinson  Fellowship 

Jaakko  lives  (Tapiola,  Finland)   Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 

Karen  Kersey  (Westminster,  Md.)  Berkshire  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  Fellowship 

Masami  Koizumi  (Tokyo,  Japan) 

Ann  Leathers  (Bedford,  N.Y.)  Stanley  Home  Products  Fellowship 

Jennifer  Light  (Yellville,  Ark.)  Union  Federal  Savings  Fellowship 

Christina  MacLeod  (West  Lafayette,  Ind.)  Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 

Robert  Manero  (Worcester,  Mass.) 

Ralph  Matson  (Detroit,  Mich.) 

Farzin  Moghtader  (New  York,  N.Y.) 

Anca  Nicolau  (Bronx,  N.Y.)  Arthur  M.  Abell  Fellowship 

Kristina  Nilsson  (Anoka,  Minn.)  First  Agricultural  Bank  Fellowship 

Barbara  Nord  (Los  Angeles,  Calif.)  Red  Lion  Inn  Fellowship 

Janet  Packer  (Cambridge,  Mass.)  National  Commercial  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  Fellowship 

Kristina  Prescott  (Pennington,  N.J.)  Paul  Foster  Clark  Memorial  Fellowship 

Deborah  Price  (Allston,  Mass.)  William  C.  Whitney  Foundation  Fellowship 

Michael  Rosenbloom  (Paramus,  N.J.) 

Kristin  Sigford  (St  Paul,  Minn.)  Frederick  Brandi  Trust  Fellowship 

Malcolm  Stewart  (London,  England)  Rodney  Williams  Fellowship 

Amy  Teare  (Flint,  Mich.) 

Victor  Yampolsky  (Moscow,  U.S.S.R.)  Springate  Foundation  Fellowship 

violas 

Mary  Wayne  Bush  (Santa  Clara,  Calif.) 

Deborah  Collins  (Brookline,  Mass.)  Madeleine  H.  Soren  Trust:  Susan  Glover 

Hitchcock  Fund 
Jennie  Congleton  (Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.)   Beinecke  Fellowship 
Barbara  Harrison  (Venice,  Calif.)  Carlotta  M.  Dreyfus  Fellowship 
Marian  Kent  (Los  Angeles,  Calif.) 
Joseph  Migdal  (Arlington,  Va.)  Fromm  Fellowship 

Wresh  Minassian  (Providence,  R.I.)  Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank  Fellowship 
Phyllis  Rosen  (North  Merrick,  N.Y.)  Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Christiane  Sander  (Okemos,  Mich.) 
Linda  Waid  (Philadelphia,  Pa.) 
Mikhail  Zaretsky  (Moscow,  U.S.S.R.)  Springate  Foundation  Fellowship 

cellos 

Barbara  Ballin  (Northbrook,  Mass.) 
Eugene  Bondi  (Houston,  Tex.)  Fromm  Fellowship 
Lucinda  Breed  (Stanford,  Calif.)  Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Jill  Brindel  (Evanston,  111.)  Lee  Savings  Bank  Fellowship 
Julie  Charland  (Niantic,  Conn.)  Barbara  Buttenheim  Ranson  Fellowship 
Ann  Martindale  (Wayne,  Pa.) 
Michael  Meade  (Hague,  N.Y.) 
Victoria  Parr  (Odessa,  Tex.) 

Steven  Smith  (Mansfield  Ctr.,  Conn.)  CD.  Jackson  Master  Award 
Suzanne  Smith  (Neenah,  Wise.)  Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 
Joan  Spergel   (Lexington,  Mass.)  Madeleine  H.  Soren  Trust:  Susan  Glover 

Hitchcock  Fund 

basses 

Randall  Butler  (Lexington,  Ohio)  Hon.  &  Mrs  Peter  LB.  Lavan  Fellowship 

James  Chudnow  (Philadelphia,  Pa.)  Beinecke  Fellowship 

Miles  Davis  (Dayton,  Ohio)  Fromm  Fellowship 

Joseph  Hart  (Daytona  Beach,  Fla.)  Arthur  Fiedler  Financial  Aid  Fund  Fellowship 

Patricia  Hutter  (Binghamton,  N.Y.)  Selly  A.  Eisemann  Fellowship 

Stephen  Molina  (Westbury,  N.Y.) 


flutes 

Daniel  Epstein  (Rochester,  N.Y.)  Stuart  Haupt  Fellowship 

Jeanne  Haggard  (Philadelphia,  Pa.)  Leo  Wasserman  Foundation  Fellowship 

Wendy  Heckler  (Westbury,  N.Y.)  Beinecke  Fellowship 

J.  Fenwick  Smith  (Medford,  N.J.)  Fromm  Fellowship 

Tone  Takahashi  (Tokyo,  Japan)  Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 

oboes 

Roger  Cole  (Bellingham,  Wash.)  Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 

Alan  Dolid  (Cromford,  N.J.)  Mead  Corporation  Fellowship 

Richard  Dorsey  (Oklahoma  City,  Okla.)  South  Texas  Development  Co.  Fellowship 

Ellen  Katz  (Fort  Lee,  N.J.)  Country  Curtains  Fellowship 

Cheryl  Wilhjelm  (Richmond,  Va.)  Fromm  Fellowship 

clarinets 

Richard  Hancock  (Hillcrest  Heights,  Md.) 

Thomas  Hill  (Allston,  Mass.)  Fromm  Fellowship 

Mark  Karlin  (Union,  N.J.)  Adams  Super  Market  Fellowship 

W.  Steve  Owens  (Abilene,  Tex.)  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 

Victor  Sawa  (Montreal,  Canada)  U.S.  Components  Inc.  Fellowship 

bassoons 

Cederic  Coleman  (Hempstead,  N.Y.) 

Colin  Hemmingsen  (Cambridge,  Mass.)  Fromm  Fellowship 

Kim  Laskowski  (Brooklyn,  N.Y.) 

Marlene  Mazzuca  (Allentown,  Pa.)  Alan  H.  Scovell  Fellowship 

Daniel  Smith  (Syosset,  N.Y.)  Maurice  Millimet  Fellowship 

horns 

William  Klingelhoffer  (Evanston,  111.)  CD.  Jackson  Master  Award 

William  Pencke  (Paoli,  Pa.)  Fromm  Fellowship 

John  Pierce  (Costa  Mesa,  Calif.) 

George  Sullivan  (Villa  Park,  111.) 

Scott  Temple  (Philadelphia,  Pa.) 

Chris  Wilhjelm  (Richmond,  Va.)  Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 

trumpets 

Stephen  Ametrano  (Syracuse,  N.Y.)  WCRB,  Boston  Fellowship 
Gene  Crisafulli  (South  Plainfield,  N.J.)  Fromm  Fellowship 
George  Karmazyn  (New  York,  N.Y.) 

James  Tinsley  (Philadelphia,  Pa.)  Edgar  Stern  Memorial  Fellowship 
Ernest  Young  (Richmond,  Va.)  Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 

trombones 

Norman  Bolter  (St  Paul,  Minn.) 

Peter  Harvey  (Delmar,  N.Y.)  Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 

John  Kelly  (Boston,  Mass.) 

Marshall  Stith  (Chicago,  111.)  Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  Chanin  Fellowship 

Jerome  Verges  (Marrero,  La.)  Stephen  and  Persis  Morris  Fellowship 

tubas 

Michael  Eastep  (Micanopy,  Fla.)  Beinecke  Fellowship 
Mark  Mordue  (Pine  City,  N.Y.) 

percussion 

Mark  Belair  (Latham,  N.Y.)  Fromm  Fellowship 

Peter  Carnevale  (Providence,  R.I.) 

Ronald  Holdman  (Chicago,  111.) 

Jeffery  Kowalsky  (Calumet  City,  111.)  Fromm  Fellowship 

Robert  McCormick  (Beaumont,  Calif.)  California  Percussive  Arts  Society  Fellowship 

Tim  Pfannenstiel  (Denver,  Colo.) 


harps 

Adriana  Anca  (Boston,  Mass.)  Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 
Rachel  Van  Voorhees  (Woodmere,  N.Y.) 
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Guity  Adjoodani  (Watertown,  Mass.)  Marian  Voorhees  Buttenheim  Fellowship 

Ira  Braus  (Norwalk,  Conn.)  Wulsin  Fellowship 

Vera  Breheda  (El  Cerrito,  Calif.) 

Katherine  Jacobson  (Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio) 

Israel  Kastoriano  (Holon,  Israel)  Wulsin  Fellowship 

Barbara  Kautzman  (Summit,  N.J.)  Wulsin  Fellowship 

Claudia  Stevens  (Redding,  Calif.)  Wulsin  Fellowship 

Diana  Wan  (Bronx,  N.Y.)  Asher  J.  Shuffer  Memorial  Fellowship 

conductors 

Emil  Chakarov  (Sofia,  Bulgaria)  Koussevitzky  Memorial  Fund  Fellowship 
Bruce  Hangen  (Rochester,  N.Y.)  Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Tonu  Kalam  (Boston,  Mass.)  Dr  Merrill  H.  Ross  Memorial  Fellowship 
Kazuhiro  Koizumi  (Kyoto,  Japan)  Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Alexandre  Myrat  (Volos,  Greece)  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith  Fellowship 
Edward  Nord  (Los  Angeles,  Calif.) 

Richard  Stamp  (London,  England)  Antek  Memorial  Fellowship  I  New  Jersey 

Symphony  Orchestra 
Antoni  Wit   (Krakow,  Poland)   Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 

vocal 

Mary  Lee  Cirella  (Watertown,  Mass.) 

Cheryl  Cobb  (Cambridge,  Mass.)  Madeleine  H.  Soren  Trust:  Susan  Glover 

Hitchcock  Fund 
Michael  P.  Davis  (New  York,  N.Y.)  Seven  Hills  Fellowship 
Francesca  Delia  Porta  (Glassboro,  N.J.) 
Larry  Julian  (Lawrence,  Ka.) 

Dorothy  May  (Champaign,  111.)  Ada  Holding  Miller  Fellowships/ National  Federation 

of  Music  Clubs 
Candace  Natvig  (Iowa  City,  Iowa)  Fromm  Fellowship 
Judith  Nicosia  (Oceanside,  N.J.) 

Deborah  Ann  O'Brien  (Boston,  Mass.)  High  Fidelity  /Musical  America  Fellowship 
Nancy  O'Brien  (Van  Nuys,  Calif. )  CD.  Jackson  Master  Award 
Susan  Palmatier  (Evanston,  111.)  Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co.  Fellowship 
Robert  Woods  (Cleveland,  Ohio)  Kimberly-Clark  Foundation  Fellowship 


composers 

Simon  Bainbridge  (London,  England)  Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fellowship 
Jonathan  Lloyd  (Dorset,  England)   Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 
Oliver  Knussen  (London,  England)  Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
David  Koblitz  (Cleveland,  Ohio)  Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fellowship 
Rodney  Lister  (Boston,  Mass.)  Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Carl  Roskott  (Phoenix,  Md.)  Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Frank  Sacci  (Watertown,  N.Y.)  Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 

Ira  Taxin  (Riverdale,  N.Y.)  American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors  and  Publishers 

Fellowship 

music  theatre  project 

John  Aler  (Baltimore,  Md.)  National  Opera  Institute  Fellowship 
C.  Evans  Clough  (Philadelphia,  Pa.)  National  Opera  Institute  Fellowship 
Ronald  Corrado  (Brooklyn,  N.Y.)  National  Opera  Institute  Fellowship 
Janet  Kenney  (Silver  Springs,  Md.)  National  Opera  Institute  Fellowship 
J.  William  Neill  (New  York,  N.Y.)  National  Opera  Institute  Fellowship 
Emilia  Simone  (New  Haven,  Conn.)  National  Opera  Institute  Fellowship 
Sandra  Walker  (New  York,  N.Y.)  National  Opera  Institute  Fellowship 
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Jennifer  Addas  (Weehawken,  N.J.) 
Robert  Alemany  (New  York,  N.Y.) 
Joyec  Alpern  (University  Hts,  Ohio) 
Elizabeth  Anderson  (Des  Moines,  Iowa) 
Sandra  Apeseche  (Dearborn,  Mich.) 
Kathleen  Boyd  (Binghamton,  N.Y.) 
Richard  Brierly  (Massapequa,  N.Y.) 
Mark  Brinker  (Norfolk,  Va.) 
Bonnie  Bruziak  (Salem,  N.H.) 
Catherine  Burroughs  (Spokane,  Wash.) 
Marcia  Butler  (St  James,  N.Y.) 
Morton  Cahn  (Boston,  Mass.) 
Phyllis  Caldwell  (Austin,  Texas) 
Thomas  Carothers  (Livermore,  Cal.) 
Sue  Carrai  (Wakefield,  Mass.) 
Janet  Casey  (Medford,  Mass.) 
Susan  Chan  (Worthington,  Ohio) 
Karen  Colin  (Larchmont,  N.Y.) 
Leo  Collins  (Brookline,  Mass.) 
Sara  Cutler  (Harrison,  N.Y.) 
Peter  Davenport  (Philadelphia,  Pa.) 
Marcel  Desbois  (Jamaica,  N.Y.) 
Donna  Dolson  (Staten  Island,  N.Y.) 
Peter  Dressier  (New  York,  N.Y.) 
Lisa  Dulsky  (Williston,  N.Y.) 
Carolyn  Ehst  (Wyomissing,  Pa.) 
Joan  Ellersick  (Lexington,  Mass.) 
Mary  Ernst  (Orchard  Park,  N.Y.) 
Robert  Estrin  (Hicksville,  N.Y.) 
Theresa  Fairbanks  (Medfield,  Mass.) 
Earl  Gaar  (Louisville,  Ky.) 
Janet  Grice   (Plympton,  Mass.) 
Adam  Grossman  (Waban,  Mass.) 
William  Grossman  (Huntington,  N.Y.) 
Ellen  Guise   (Detroit,  Mich.) 
David  Hantke  (Berkeley,  Cal.) 
Stephen  Harris  (Cleveland  Hts,  Ohio) 
Luciano  Herrera  (El  Paso,  Texas) 
Patrick  Hollenbeck   (Binghamton,  N.Y.) 
Jeffrey  Holman  (Detroit,  Mich.) 
Joel  Horwich  (Alexandria,  Va.) 
Hao  Howard  Huang  (Bethany,  Conn.) 
John  Hudgens   (Portsmouth,  Va.) 
Kiko  Itasaka  (Belmont,  Mass.) 
Seth  Jacobs  (East  Northport,  N.Y.) 
Mark  Johnson  (Andover,  Mass.) 


Benjamin  Karp  (Atlanta,  Ga.) 
Christopher  Karp   (Madison,  Wise.) 
Paula  Kibildis  (Detroit,  Mich.) 
Margaret  Klaw  (West  Cornwall,  Conn.) 
Patricia  Knowlton    (Gloucester,  Mass.) 
Jeffrey  Krolik  (Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan) 
Justin  Locke  (Monclova,  Ohio) 
Joanne  Lowe   (Huntington,  N.Y.) 
Richard  Mandelbaum  (Scarborough,  N.Y.) 
George   Mardinly    (Leonia,   N.J.) 
Karen  Marmer   (Fresh  Meadows,  N.Y.) 
Craig  Martin  (Sayville,  N.Y.) 
Margaret  Metcalf   (Atlanta,  Ga.) 
Brian  Moon  (Livonia,  Mich.) 
Eileen  Murphy   (Auburn,  N.Y.) 
Michael  Olesak  (E.  Lansing,  Mich.) 
Steven  Olsen   (Los  Altos,  Cal.) 
Richard  Paley   (Hull,  Mass.) 
Aaron  Picht  (Madison,  Wise.) 
William  Pierce  (Setauket,  N.Y.) 
Warren  Powell  (Kirkland,  Wash.) 
Neil  Pregozen  (West  Orange,  N.J.) 
Jane  Preston  (Spokane,  Wash.) 
Rebecca  Rehl  (Appleton,  Wise.) 
John  Richman  (Wellfleet,  Mass.) 
David  Ring  (Coral  Gables,  Fla.) 
Elizabeth  Rising  (Lexington,  Mass.) 
Pauline  Rowe    (Hingham,  Mass.) 
John  Saunders    (Carlisle,  Mass.) 
Andrew  Schaw  (Huntington  Stn,  N.Y.) 
Gayle  Schechtman   (New  York,  N.Y.) 
Mark  Schwartz  (Hillside,  N.J.) 
Halley  Shefler  (New  York,  N.Y.) 
Elizabeth  Sherry  (Chevy  Chase,  Md.) 
Jeffrey  Shuman   (Detroit,  Mich.) 
Dietrich  Snell  (Haworth,  N.J.) 
Franklin  Solomon  (Haddonfield,  N.J.) 
Norman  Stumpf  Jr   (Northboro,  Mass.) 
Gary  Syroid   (Detroit,  Mich.) 
Barbara  Trapassi  (Providence,  R.I.) 
Wendy  Ultan  (Potomac,  Md.) 
Glen  Walant    (Framingham,  Mass.) 
Christopher  Wilkins   (Concord,  Mass.) 
William  Young  (Little  Neck,  N.Y.) 
Roger  Zacks   (Livonia,  Mich.) 
Pasquale  Zoffreo  (Cambridge,  Mass.) 
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The  Trustees  and  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge the  generous  support  of  the  following  businesses,  foundations  and  individuals 
during  the  1973  Tanglewood  season: 


Benefactors 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

Leonard  Bernstein 

Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  Chanin 

Mrs  Margaret  Lee  Crofts 

First  Agricultural  Bank 

The  Fromm  Music  Foundation 

Ira  Haupt  II 

The  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 

Hon.  &  Mrs  Peter  LB.  Lavan 

Erwin  Millimet 

Mr  &  Mrs  Stephen  V.C.  Morris 

National  Commercial  Bank  & 

Trust  Co. 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
National  Opera  Institute 
Mr  &  Mrs  Stephen  Paine 
Prospect  Hill  Foundation 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  L.  Ross 
Sabine  Royalty  Corporation 
Alan  H.  Scovell 
Seven  Hills 
Mrs  Edgar  B.  Stern 
Leo  Wasserman  Foundation 
WCRB,  Boston 

William  C.  Whitney  Foundation 
Young  Artists  Awards: 

Susan  Glover  Hitchcock  Fund 
Mrs  Henry  Melvin  Young 

Patrons 

Mrs  Arthur  M.  Abell 

Adams  Super  Market 

The  Aeolian  Foundation 

ASCAP 

Will  of  Ida  S.  Barter 

Dr  Leo  L.  Beranek 

Berkshire  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

David  W.  Bernstein 

Frederick  Brandi 

Mr  &  Mrs  Curtis  R.  Buttenheim 

California  Percussive  Arts  Society 

Mrs  Jean  Q.  Clark 

Country  Curtains 

High  Fidelity/Musical  America 

Lee  Savings  Bank 

Lenox  Savings  Bank 

National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs 


Miss  Penelope  Noyes 
Red  Lion  Inn 
Stanley  Home  Products 
Union  Federal  Savings  Bank 
U.S.  Components  Inc. 
Max  Wasserman  Charitable 

Foundation 
Rodney  W.  Williams 

Sustaining 

Mrs  Whitney  Allen 

Mrs  Robert  A.  Arms 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  H.  Baer 

Berkshire  Gas  Company 

Charles  Blyth 

Mrs  Edward  S.  Brackett  Jr 

City  Savings  Bank  of  Pittsfield 

Mr  &  Mrs  Max  Delson 

Dresser-Hull  Company 

Robert  S.  Dworkin 

Richard  S.  Emerson 

England  Brothers 

William  W.  Finlay 

Hon.  &  Mrs  Peter  Frelinghuysen 

William  Golub 

G.  Lauder  Greenway 

Alfred  E.  Gutman 

Handelman  &  Model  Families 

Howard  Johnson's  Restaurant 

J.F.  Johnson  Sons  Inc. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Louis  I.  Kane 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Sen.  &  Mrs  Edward  M.  Kennedy 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  F.  Lawrence 

Lee  National  Bank 

Lenox  National  Bank 

Mr  &  Mrs  Anthony  McBride 

The  Mead  Corporation 

A.  Leo  Nash  Steel  Corporation 

William  J.  Otten 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  J.  Parrish 

Pittsfield  National  Bank 

Dr  &  Mrs  Curtis  Prout 

Mr  &  Mrs  M.H.  Pryor  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs  Melinda  Roman 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  Ryan 

Sprague  Electric  Company 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  G.  Wilson 


Sponsors 

Mrs  Ulf  Albert 

Mr  &  Mrs  Philip  K.  Allen 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  C.  Alsop 

Arnold  Print  Works 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Arntiw 

Mrs  Charles  R.  Austrian 

H.  Fred  Baerwald 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  W.  Barrett 

Mrs  William  Felton  Barrett 


Mr  &  Mrs  Mordecai  Bauman 
Nat  Beacco  &  Sons  Contractors 
Dr  &  Mrs  William  Beautyman 
Mrs  Frederick  W.  Beinecke 
Berkshire  Beef  Co. 
Berkshire  Broadcasting  Co. 
Mrs  Adolph  A.  Berle  Jr 
Arthur  Birchard 
Mrs  A.  S.  Blagden 
Dr  &  Mrs  Graham  Blaine 


Patricia  Blaine-  Ltd 

Bland  Electric  Supply  Co. 

Alan  J.  Blau 

Mr  &  Mrs  Norbert  Bogdan 

Paul  E.  Bourgault 

Mr  &  Mrs  Samuel  Boxer 

Mrs  Robert  A.  Boyer 

Kevin  J.  Brennan 

C.T.  Brigham  Co. 

Mrs  Curtis  B.  Brooks 


Mr  &  Mrs  Kelton  Burbank 

Ms  Martha  Eliot  Buttenheim 

B.  Caligari  &  Sons  Inc. 

Maurice  Callahan  &  Sons 

Carlyle  Foundation 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  P.  Case 

Mrs  Judson  W.  Clark 

The  Clark-Aiken  Co. 

Mrs  Christopher  Clarkson 

Dr  Morris  Cohen 

Abram  T.  Collier 

Mr  &  Mrs  Arthur  Conlon  Jr 

Dr  Mark  H.  Cooley 

Cramer  Construction  Corp. 

Crane  &  Co. 

Mrs  Frederick  G.  Crane  Jr 

Mrs  Montgomery  Crane 

Mr  &  Mrs  Winthrop  Crane  III 

Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Chesem  Daly 

Mrs  Murray  S.  Danforth 

Ms  Kathleen  Day 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  S.  Deely 

Dettinger  Lumber  Co.  Inc. 

Ms  Maria  Cole  Devore 

Henry  B.  Dewey 

Mrs  Seymour  Dribben 

Dr  Harry  E.  Dubin 

Edgewood  Restaurant  & 

Motel  Inc. 
1888  Shop 

Winthrop  S.  Emmet 
Monroe  B.  England  Jr 
Mr  &  Mrs  Simon  England 
Henry  Erdos 
Ronald  D.  Ertley 
Mrs  Harris  Fahnestock 
Mrs  Ernest  Feist 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
David  G.  Flinn 
Flying  Cloud  Inn 
Miss  Elaine  Foster 
Harland  B.  Foster  Inc. 
Sanford  J.  Fox 
Joseph  Francese  Inc. 
Henry  Freundlich 
Dr  &  Mrs  Ellis  M.  Fribush 
Friendly  Ice  Cream  Corp. 
Mrs  Benjamin  J.  Garfunkel 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  Garivaltis 
Mrs  Charles  Garside 
Mr  &  Mrs  Herman  Geller 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edwin  Ginsberg 
Girardi  Distributing  Co. 
Dr  Morton  C.  Gluck 
Mr  &  Mrs  Isadore  Goodman 
Dr  &  Mrs  Emanuel  Gordon 
Mr  &  Mrs  Haskell  Gordon 
John  H.P.  Gould 
John  C.  Haas 
John  A.  Hahn 
Ridgway  M.  Hall 
John  M.  Hartwell 
Mrs  Harry  W.  Harrison 
Ellwood  W.  Hill 
Holiday  Inn 
Dr  &  Mrs  Alfred  Hollander 


Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Holmes 

Mrs  Revell  Hoover 

John  B.  Hull  Inc. 

Mrs  James  H.  Hunter 

Michael  lovenko 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Jackson 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edwin  Jaffe 

Jennifer  House  Ltd 

Mr  &  Mrs  E.  Morton  Jennings 

Harold  A.  Johansson 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  E.  Judd 

Leonard  S.  Kandell 

Mr  &  Mrs  M.J.  Katsh 

Mr  &  Mrs  Alfred  G.  Kay 

Kelly  Dietrich  Inc. 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  Klein 

Robert  Konove 

Mrs  Serge  Koussevitzky 

Ms  Miriam  Kramer 

William  T.  Lahart  &  Son 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jean  C.  Laurain 

Lee  Auto  Sales 

Lee  Lime  Corp. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  Leet 

Lenox  Twin  Maples 

Mr  &  Mrs  Arkady  Leokum 

Mr  &  Mrs  Felix  Levenbach 

Dr  &  Mrs  Peritz  Levinson 

Theodore  Ley 

Mr  &  Mrs  Wm  MacDonald  Jr 

Camp  Mahkeenac 

Mrs  Henry  J.  Mali 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Mansfield 

Dr  &  Mrs  Richard  Marcure 

Mr  &  Mrs  Stanley  Marder 

Dr  &  Mrs  Harold  Margulies 

Dr  John  Mason 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  McCabe 

Dr  &  Mrs  Walsh  McDermott 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  McLennan 

F.X.  McWilliams 

Mrs  Edwin  B.  Meissner  Jr 

Dr  &  Mrs  Matthew  Merritt  Jr 

Mrs  Houghton  P.  Metcalf 

Dr  &  Mrs  Bernard  Milloff 

Mole  &  Mole 

Mr  &  Mrs  D.  Percy  Morgan 

Raymond  Morin 

George  L.K.  Morris 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  E.  Mortensen 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  L.  Nathan 

Russell  B.  Neff 

Nejaime's  Stockbridge  Shop 

K.  Fred  Netter 

New  England  Furniture  Corp. 

James  B.  Newlands 

Mr  &  Mrs  L.F.  Niles 

Mr  &  Mrs  Walter  Nirenberg 

North  Adams  Transcript 

David  W.  Northwood 

Mr  &  Mrs  Douglas  O'Brien 

C.T.  O'Connell 

Dr  William  J.  O'Hearn 

John  C.  Owen 

Dr  &  Mrs  Franklin  Paddock 

J.  Graham  Parsons 


Kenneth  E.  Perry 

Pilgrim  Motel 

David  Pokross 

Mrs  Margaret  E.  Post 

Mrs  Hitt  Potter 

Ronald  G.  Powers 

Mrs  Will  Pruessman 

Mr  &  Mrs  Grafton  Pyne  Jr 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Mr  &  Mrs  Morris  Ratner 

Mr  &  Mrs  Albert  S.  Redway 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  Reed 

Research  &  Action  Inc. 

A.H.  Rice  Co.  Inc. 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  T.  Rice 

Mrs  W.I.  Riegelman 

Rising  Paper  Co. 

Mrs  Helen  K.  Roberts 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  Rockefeller  Jr 

Dr  &  Mrs  Howard  Rosen 

Mr  &  Mrs  A.J.  Rosenstein 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Ross 

Richard  E.  Ross 

David  Roth 

Mr  &  Mrs  Aaron  Schecter 

Mr  &  Mrs  Eugene  Schnell 

Mr  &  Mrs  Walter  Hilton  Scott 

Richard  P.  Seelig 

Samuel  Seldon 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  A.  Selke 

Mr  &  Mrs  N.A.  Sharfman 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Shipton 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  Shirer 

Mrs  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  R.  Sloane 

Smith's  Rent-Alls  Inc. 

Mrs  William  F.  Sondericker 

Mrs  Willard  B.  Soper 

The  Sounds  of  Music 

South  Berkshire  Chamber  of 

Commerce 
Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  Sprague 
Stevenson  &  Co.  Inc. 
Robert  A.  Stewart 
Stockbridge  Chamber  of 

Commerce 
Ms  Lyda  Stoffard 
Rt  Rev.  &  Mrs  Anson  Stokes  Jr 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  H.  Strassler 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lawrence  Strattner  Jr 
Mr  &  Mrs  Simon  D.  Strauss 
Norman  R.  Sturgis 
Dr  &  Mrs  Edgar  B.  Taft 
Edward  A.  Taft 
The  Talbots  Inc. 
Mr  &  Mrs  Albert  Tilt  Jr 
Town  &  Country  Motor  Lodge 

of  the  Berkshires 
Frederic  G.  Travis 
Mrs  Frederick  J.  Triest 
Mrs  Christopher  Tunnard 
Dr  &  Mrs  Arthur  Voorhees 
Donald  J.  Ward 
WBEC  Inc. 

Mrs  Alice  B.  Weidemann 
Mrs  Elizabeth  Weiss 


H 
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Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  W. 

Weingartner 
Mr  &  Mrs  Neal  W.  Welch 
Western  Mass  Supply  Co.  Inc. 
Dr  Ess  White  Jr 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Wiese 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frederic  Wildman 
William  Henry  Inn  Inc. 
Ms  Edna  Williams 
Mr  &  Mrs  Rodney  W.  Williams 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ralph  Zenowitz 


Donors 

Abdalla's  Elm  Street  Market 

Eugene  Abel 

E.W.  Adams 

Mrs  Gordon  Alderson 

Mrs  Warren  Anderson 

Mr  &  Mrs  Myron  Angel 

Miss  Fern  Axelrod 

Mrs  April  Axton 

Mr  &  Mrs  Hazen  H.  Ayer 

George  S.  Baird 

E.  Jackson  Batchelar 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lee  Bell 

William  F.  Bell 

Berkshire  Traveller 

Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  Berle 

Mr  &  Mrs  Morris  A.  BonofT 

Mrs  Benjamin  Bookless 

Albert  Borden,  Realtor 

Edward  L.  Bowles 

Mr  &  Mrs  F.  Brooks  Butler 

Donald  V.  Buttenheim 

Ms  Mary  C.  Case 

M.T.  Cavanaugh 

James  W.  Chapman 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jacob  Chatkis 

Madame  Samuel  Chelimsky 

Roger  W.  Clapp 

Mr  &  Mrs  Andrew  L.  Clarke 

Mr  &  Mrs  Walter  C.  Cliff 

Dr  &  Mrs  Gerson  D.  Cohen 

Mr  &  Mrs  Gilbert  Cohen 

Harold  G.  Colt 

Colt  Insurance  Agency 

John  Conklin 

Philip  Creelman 

Crescent  Creamery 

Crystal  Ice  Cream  Co.  Inc. 

John  Cushing 

Philip  S.  Davis 

Dee's  Department  Store 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  J.  DeGarmo 

Mr  &  Mrs  Stephen  Dewitz 

Mrs  Otto  Dreifus 

Mrs  Duncan  S.  Ellsworth 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  P.  English 

Mr  &  Mrs  Walter  Epstein 

Mr  &  Mrs  Rudolph  H.  Erda 

Mr  &  Mrs  Theodore  Escott 

Dr  Pattison  Esmiol 

Fairfield  Inn 

Nathan  Feingold 

Dr  Charles  D.  Flory 


Mr  &  Mrs  Howell  Forbes 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  Forsyth 

Reuven  Frank 

Mr  &  Mrs  Fred  W.  Friendly 

Mrs  J.  Calvin  Frommelt 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  J.  Gallagher 

Mr  &  Mrs  Martin  Gantshar 

Judge  &  Mrs  James  Gehrig 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  Ginsburg 

Mr  &  Mrs  Aaron  Glickman 

Dr  &  Mrs  Franklin  Glockner 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edgard  Goldmuntz 

Mr  &  Mrs  Stephen  Grant 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joel  Greenberg 

Dr  &  Mrs  Elliot  Greenfeld 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Greenfield 

Mr  &  Mrs  Harry  Gustafson  Jr 

Greylock  Plastics  Inc. 

Hagyard's  Inc. 

Mrs  Emanuel  M.  Hartman 

Dr  Daniel  F.  Harvey 

George  S.  Hazard  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  R.  Heekin  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Hennessy 

Mrs  Joseph  L.  Hetzel 

Mr  &  Mrs  Norman  Hirschl 

Miss  Emily  C.  Hood 

John  D.  Humason 

Lloyd  W.  Johnson 

Johnson  Lincoln  Mercury  Inc. 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  A.  Kapteyn 

Mr  &  Mrs  Murray  Klein 

Dr  &  Mrs  Joseph  Lander 

Robert  M.  Lane 

Joel  Laski 

Lee  Bowling  Lanes 

Robinson  Leech 

Mrs  William  B.  Leipzig 

Lenox  House  Restaurant 

Barry  A.  Littmann 

Chauncey  Loomis  Sr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Hans  K.  Maeder 

Maplewood  Fabrics  Inc. 

McClelland  Drug  Store 

James  R.  McGaw 

Mrs  Charles  F.  McGoughran 

Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  McNaught 

Dr  J.  Robert  McNutt 

Rollin  Mettler  Jr 

Miss  Margo  Miller 

J.  Robert  Moskin 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  C.  Moyer 

James  E.  Mulcahy 

Mr  &  Mrs  Channing  Murdock 

Mrs  R.M.  Murdock 

Dr  Henry  A.  Murray 

Dr  &  Mrs  Joseph  R.  Narot 

Mr  &  Mrs  Harold  L.  Nelson 

Mr  &  Mrs  Ruby  Newman 

North  Adams  Hoosac 

Savings  Bank 
Dr  Henry  Nunberg 
O'Connell  Cadillac-Oldsmobile 

Inc. 
Dr  &  Mrs  Edward  Olchowski 


Mrs  P.K.  Oriatt  Jr 

Pawny  Foundation 

Pete's  Motors  Inc. 

John  W.  Plant 

W.  Stuart  Pope 

Mr  &  Mrs  Herbert  Purvin 

Mrs  Henry  S.  Redmond 

George  E.  Renfro 

Frank  Rockman 

Rogers  Jewelry 

Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  Rose 

Mr  &  Mrs  Anthony  E.  Rud 

Dr  J.A.  Salzmann 

Mr  &  Mrs  Russell  Sanderson 

Dr  &  Mrs  Nelson  R.  Saphir 

Joseph  Schwartzman 

Seven  Arts  Antiques 

Mr  &  Mrs  Leon  Siegel 

Silverman  &  Donahue 

Dr  &  Mrs  Allan  Simon 

Mrs  Burkitt  Sinclair 

Howard  Slayman 

Herbert  A.  Smith 

Dr  &  Mrs  Roland  W.  Smith 

South  Adams  Savings  Bank 

Ms  Janet  Spicer 

William  D.  Swan  Jr 

Rush  Taggart 

Dr  &  Mrs  Samuel  M.  Tarnower 

Mr  &  Mrs  W.  Scott  Thompson 

Mr  &  Mrs  Orlando  N.  Tobia 

Dr  &  Mrs  Henry  Tulgan 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jay  Sam  Unger 

Mr  &  Mrs  Herbert  M.  Wachtell 

Donald  T.  Warner 

Dr  Terry  P.  Weaver 

Harry  F.  Weber  Jr 

Mrs  Philip  P.  Weisberg 

Mr  &  Mrs  Morton  L.  Weiss 

Ms  Claire  J.  Wells 

William  Wengraf 

Wheeler  &  Taylor  Inc. 

William  A.  Whitcraft 

Harding  Wilbur 

Harlan  B.  Williams 

Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  H.  Williams  Jr 

Williamstown  National  Bank 

Wilson's  Garden  Center 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  Wyner 

Family 

Maurice  B.  Abraham 

Mrs  Philip  Abrams 

Dr  Lawrence  E.  Abt 

Annon  Adams 

Gardner  R.  Alden 

Harry  Allen 

Mr  &  Mrs  Miguel  B.  Alvarez 

Mrs  Joseph  E.  Amerio 

Mr  &  Mrs  M.  Angel 

Mr  &  Mrs  Bruno  Aron 

Mrs  Bennett  D.  Aspel 

Mrs  Ella  G.  Auerbach 

Dr  &  Mrs  Philip  Azer 

James  Bain 

Mr  &  Mrs  Dudley  W.  Bahlman 


Ms  Josephine  Baldwin 

Miss  Gladys  A.  Bardey 

Mrs  Martin  C.  Barell 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  Barnard 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  Barnes 

Lawrence  R.  Barnhard 

Harry  Barshaw 

Mr  &  Mrs  Franklin  L.  Bass 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  L.  Baum 

Howard  K.  Beale  Jr 

Frank  W.  Beattie 

Richard  Beaudreau 

Mrs  Joseph  Becker 

Dr  Norbert  Beim 

Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  A.  Benicak 

Ben's  Shop 

Mr  &  Mrs  Stanley  P.  Benton 

Marvin  Berkowitz 

Berkshire  Frosted  Foods 

Egon  Berliner 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  J.  Bernstein 

James  B.  Bernstein 

William  Bernstein 

Mrs  Martin  Biener 

David  Bierenbaum 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  P.  Bilyeu 

Mr  &  Mrs  Mortimer  Bitterbaum 

Ms  Sarah  Gibson  Blanding 

Eugene  G.  Bloch 

Benjamin  Block 

Edward  F.  Blount 

Mrs  Richard  A.  Bobbe 

Mr  &  Mrs  Maurice  J.  Boulanger 

Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  Bousquet 

Mr  &  Mrs  Russell  Bousquet 

Mr  &  Mrs  J.C.  Bradshaw 

Clement  A.  Bramley  Jr 

Gerald  M.  Branower 

Mr  &  Mrs  Harvey  I.  Breakstone 

Milton  Brechner 

Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  M.  Breen 

Dr  &  Mrs  Herman  Brenner 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jay  Brill 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  L.B.  Brooke 

Edward  C.  Brown 

R.K.  Brown 

Rev.  Thomas  W.  Buckley 

William  A.  Burns  Jr 

Mrs  Robert  Caird 

Norman  Bruce  Callahan 

Mrs  William  Callan 

Dr  &  Mrs  Michael  Cancilla 

Mrs  Beekman  C.  Cannon 

Mr  &  Mrs  Anthony  D.  Capello 

Mr  &  Mrs  Arnold  Caplin 

Dr  &  Mrs  William  Carey 

Rev.  &  Mrs  Alan  M.  Carpenter 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  W.  Carter  Jr 

Mrs  Sheridan  Cate 

Mrs  Rene  Cera 

Mr  &  Mrs  Austin  C.  Chase 

Charles  H.  Chatfield 

Sam  R.  Cheek 

Dr  &  Mrs  J.  Chernus 

Childrens  Home  of  Cromwell 

Dr  John  Y.  Chun 


Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  Clark 

Mr  &  Mrs  C.  William  Cleworth 

Miss  Gretchen  Clifford 

Mr  &  Mrs  Harold  Cobin 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  Cohen 

Frederick  Cohn 

Theodore  F.  Collier 

Mrs  Arthur  C.  Comey 

Johns  H.  Congdon  II 

Hon.  &  Mrs  Silvio  O.  Conte 

Frank  E.  Converse 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  Coombs 

Mrs  H.  Harrison  Cooke 

Dr  &  Mrs  Martin  Cooperman 

Mrs  F.H.  Coughlin 

The  Crazy  Horse 

Criterion  Motel 

Loren  W.  Croobs 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  F.  Crowe 

Dr  John  J.  Crowley 

John  A.  Culpo 

Custom  Extrusion  Inc. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Hyman  R.  Dansky 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  D'Aprile 

Allan  N.  Danziger 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Davis 

David  J.  Dawson 

Mrs  Pierre  S.  de  Beaumont 

David  de  Blasus 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  Degen 

Dr  Kathleen  Degen 

Duchess  Anna  de  Leuchtenburg 

N.  Del  Junco 

Mrs  Sara  Delson 

Charles  P.  Demakes 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  Demerest 

Paul  M.  Densen 

Milton  Diamond 

Mr  &  Mrs  Channing  Dichter 

Mr  &  Mrs  N.  Eugene  Dillow 

Mrs  Joseph  R.  DiSabato 

William  J.  Dolan 

Mrs  Helen  L.  Donna 

Russell  Donnelly 

Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  Donner 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  Dorsey 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  Duncan 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  J.  Dupuis 

Judge  &  Mrs  John  J.  Dwyer 

James  A.  Edgar 

Warren  W.  Eginton  Esq. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Sidney  I.  Ehrlich 

Dr  &  Mrs  Albert  Eisenstein 

Harry  Eisner 

Elm  Court  Inn 

Vivien  Elmslie 

Dr  Melvin  A.  Engelman 

Mr  &  Mrs  Benjamin  M.  England 

Morton  Epstein 

Norman  Epstein 

Peter  Epstein 

Eugene  J.  Erdos 

Mrs  Roger  E.  Errington 

Dr  &  Mrs  Aaron  Esman 

Mr  &  Mrs  Emery  Farkas 

Mr  &  Mrs  Morton  Fearey     . 


Howard  Feinberg 

D.J.  Fell 

Carl  Felsenfeld 

Dr  &  Mrs  Alfred  M.  Ferris 

Mrs  Paul  W.  Fink 

Dr  William  Finkelstein 

Mr  &  Mrs  Douglas  A.  Firman 

Stephen  C.  Fisher 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  R.  Fleming 

Kenneth  Fleming 

M.S.  Flowerman 

Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  N.  Flynt  Jr 

Charles  A.  Foehl  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Ford 

Dr  Irwin  Franke 

Dr  Emanuel  Freund 

Mrs  Grete  Fried 

Arthur  O.  Friedman 

Mrs  Dorothy  G.  Friendly 

Milton  Fructman 

Joseph  Fuchs 

Mr  &  Mrs  Royal  J.  Fuchs 

Herbert  B.  Fulton 

Sylvan  S.  Furman 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  M.  Galinsky 

Dr  &  Mrs  John  Gait 

Mrs  Maurice  Gans 

Michael  A.  Geha 

Dr  &  Mrs  Albert  D.  Genn 

Dr  Edward  Genn 

William  Gibson 

Peter  C.  Giftos 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Ginsberg 

Mrs  Arthur  N.  Gleason 

Mr  &  Mrs  Sumner  J.  Glimcher 

Dr  &  Mrs  Herbert  Glodt 

Sam  Golberg 

Hyman  Gold 

Golden  Eagle  Motel  Inc. 

Mr  &  Mrs  A.  Goldie 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  D.  Goldman 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  S.  Goldman 

Mr  &  Mrs  B.  Goldstein 

The  Golub  Corporation 

William  Golub 

Dr  &  Mrs  George  Goodman 

Ms  Lillian  Goodman 

Mr  &  Mrs  Milton  Gordon 

Dr  &  Mrs  James  Gorney 

Mr  &  Mrs  Harry  Gotthelf 

Mrs  Jean  Graham 

Mrs  Edna  M.  Grand-Lienard 

Graphic  Arts  Center 

Mrs  Walter  L.  Graves 

Mr  &  Mrs  Daniel  Green 

Lawrence  S.  Green 

Mr  &  Mrs  Karl  R.  Greenfield 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  Greitzer 

Mrs  Sheldon  A.  Gross 

Mrs  Harry  Gustafson 

Dr  Jonathan  A.  Guttmacher 

Evristhenis  Hadjiloukas 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  H.  Hamilton 

Mr  &  Mrs  Raymond  Hancock 

E.L.  Harlin 

Colonel  Edward  C.  Harwood 
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Mr  &  Mrs  J.D.  Hatch 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  S.  Hatch 

Mr  &  Mrs  Sanford  A.  Haver 

Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  Haver 

David  D.  Haviland 

Charles  E.  Hay  ward  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  Heller 

Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  J.  Henegan 

Bernard  Hersher 

High  Point  Inn  and  Gallerie 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lee  Hill  Jr 

Mrs  Arthur  E.  Hobbs 

Dr  Burton  P.  Hoffman 

Dr  &  Mrs  C.  Hoffman  Jr 

Mrs  Kathleen  M.  Hollister 

Mr  &  Mrs  Ralph  Hubregsen 

Mr  &  Mrs  Sidney  Hubelbank 

John  Hull  Jr 

Mrs  Alfred  Hulst 

Dr  &  Mrs  James  R.  Hurley 

David  Hutter 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jacob  L.  Isaacs 

J/W  Western  Steak  House 

Dr  Mendel  Jacobi 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  Jacobs 

C.H.  Jenkins  Jr 

Judge  &  Mrs  Philip  C.  Jessup 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  M.  Johns 

Capt.  Kenneth  W.  Johnson  Jr 

Miss  Effie  Jordan 

Mrs  Robert  C.  Joy 

Dr  &  Mrs  Joseph  Justman 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edwin  R.  Kammin 

Mr  &  Mrs  Irving  Kantor 

Ms  Helen  Kantzler 

Mr  &  Mrs  Gerard  A.  Kass 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  C.  Katz 

Gil  Katz 

Dr  Leonard  A.  Kaufman 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  Flint  Kellogg 

Peter  R.  Kermani 

Mrs  Bernard  Kesselman 

Dr  &  Mrs  Cheong  H.  Kim 

Darwin  P.  Kingsley 

David  B.  Kirschstein 

Gary  R.  Kleiber 

George  L.  Kline 

Nathan  Knobier 

Mrs  Stephen  Koff 

Henri  Kohn 

Gilbert  D.  Kono witch 

Dr  Albert  Kopans 

Leonard  Korins 

Mr  &  Mrs  Maximilian  Kowler 

Edwin  M.J.  Kretzman 

Rev.  &  Mrs  D.G.  Krumbhaar 

Ms  Mildred  E.  Knust 

Mr  &  Mrs  Theodore  Kupferman 

Dr  Jay  S.  Kwawer 

Dr  &  Mrs  Frank  Lachmann 

Dr  Edward  M.  Lance 

Dr  Paul  Lariviere 

Mr  &  Mrs  Harold  Leavitt 

Lee  Audio  Company 

Lee  Package  Store  Inc. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Irving  Lehman 


Dr  &  Mrs  Francis  Lehr 

Alfred  W.  Leichtman 

Marvin  Lein 

Ms  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jack  Lenchiner 

Lenox  Package  Store 

Herman  Leon 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  Lev 

Mr  &  Mrs  Sam  Levenson 

Dr  Geraldine  Light 

Ms  Ray  Ligorner 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  LiMarzi 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Lindmark 

Berthold  A.  Linder 

Mrs  Stanley  Loomis 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frederick  Lord 

Mr  &  Mrs  Samuel  C.  Loventhal 

Dr  &  Mrs  Crichton  MacGaffey 

Mrs  E.  Gordon  MacKenzie 

Mrs  R.A.  Macleod 

Mrs  Edward  Maddock 

Mrs  Claire  Mager 

Bent  Mardahl 

Harry  Markson 

Ms  Irene  Martin 

Mr  &  Mrs  Louis  E.  Martinelli 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  E.  Mason  Jr 

Miss  Eva  E.  Mayer 

Mays  Auto  Parts 

Samuel  Mazo 

John  S.  McCarthy 

Mrs  Edward  D.  McDonald  Jr 

Don  L.  Mclntire 

Miss  Elizabeth  C.  McKenna 

Mr  &  Mrs  W.H.  McNeil 

Mrs  Jeanne  Meistrich 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  Meloun  Jr 

Dr  &  Mrs  George  Menken 

H.S.  Merman 

Mr  &  Mrs  Fredrick  Meyers 

Mr  &  Mrs  Fred  Michailyan 

Mr  &  Mrs  Moses  Miller 

Dr  &  Mrs  Stuart  Miller 

George  P.  Milmine 

Fred  Minter 

Dr  Harry  Mintzler 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jerrold  Mitchell 

Mrs  Campbell  Moodie 

Miss  Annette  A.  Moore 

Mrs  Robert  E.  Moore 

Mrs  Sylvester  M.  Morey 

Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  S.  Morgan 

Ms  Jean  A.  Mortland 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jay  Moss 

Mr  &  Mrs  Oliver  Moss 

Miss  Sylvia  Muehling 

Mrs  George  S.  Mumford 

John  M.  Nalle 

Mrs  A.  Leo  Nash 

Mr  &  Mrs  Louis  Neidenberg 

Mrs  Harold  L.  Nevers 

Mrs  James  L.  Newcomb 

Peter  M.  Nicholson 

Vincent  J.  Nolan 

Mrs  E.  Joseph  Nusbaum 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Nunley 


Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  E.  O'Connell 

Mrs  John  J.  O'Connor 

Dr  &  Mrs  Arnold  Oppenheimer 

Mr  &  Mrs  A. P.  Ordover 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  Orlando 

J.T.  Owens  Apparel 

Ms  Patricia  Owen 

Mr  &  Mrs  Carl  Pancaldo 

Dr  Egidio  Papa 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  Papier 

Archie  Peace 

Mr  &  Mrs  Israel  E.  Pechter 

Sidney  Pell 

Dixon  B.  Penick 

Mr  &  Mrs  Timothy  Perper 

Amedeo  Persechino 

Petricca  Construction  Co. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  Petzal 

Mr  &  Mrs  Allen  M.  Phipps 

Mr  &  Mrs  Wm  H.  Pierson  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Andrew  L.  Pincus 

Pittsfield  Supply  Co. 

A.  William  Plenge 

Mr  &  Mrs  Leon  Podolsky 

Mrs  M.P.  Politzer 

Michael  Pollack 

Wiley  G.  Poole 

Dr  Leonard  Posner 

Mrs  E.  Alexander  Powell 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  Price 

Dr  E.  Frederick  Proelss 

Mr  &  Mrs  Morris  D.  Purnell 

Mrs  Karen  Putnam 

Lawrence  Rabe 

Mrs  H.D.  Rainforth 

Mr  &  Mrs  Fairfield  E.  Raymond 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  Re 

Record  &  Tape  Club  of 

Heritage  Village 
Mrs  Jason  A.  Reder 
Dr  &  Mrs  Raphael  Rhodes 
Mr  &  Mrs  Nathan  G.  Richards 
Mrs  George  Richman 
Mr  &  Mrs  Samuel  Richman 
Mr  &  Mrs  Albert  I.  Ris 
Mr  &  Mrs  Samuel  Riseberg 
Dr  John  C.  Risher 
Mrs  Casper  Rittenberg 
Dr  &  Mrs  Edmund  Rittner 
Mrs  Norman  Rockwell 
Mr  &  Mrs  Samuel  Rogosin 
Dr  &  Mrs  Charles  Rosen 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  Rosenbaum 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  J.  Rosenblatt 
Mortimer  Rosenthal 
Mrs  Oscar  S.  Rosner 
Dr  &  Mrs  H.  Ross 
Edwin  C.  Rozwenc 
Dr  &  Mrs  Irving  I.  Rubin 
Dr  &  Mrs  Mitchell  I.  Rubin 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  S.  Rubinow 
H.A.  Rubinstein 
Theodore  O.  Rudd 
Solomon  Ruggill 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  A.  Russell 
Mrs  Harrison  Salisbury 


Colgate  Salsbury 

Arthur  Samel 

James  Sandler 

Mrs  Sol  Saperstein 

Robert  Satter 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  K.  Savacool 

Mrs  Clarence  O.  Scharfenberg 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jerome  Schlichter 

Ms  Phyllis  P.  Schmitt 

Dr  Charles  Schulman 

Mr  &  Mrs  Albert  Schussler 

Dr  &  Mrs  Lewis  H.  Seager 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

Ms  Sarah  C.  Sedgwick 

Howard  Shanet 

Walter  C.  Shannon  Jr 

Isidor  Shapiro 

Leo  Shapiro 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  W.  Shaw 

W.H.  Shedd  &  Son  Inc. 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  Shiberg 

Mr  &  Mrs  Carl  Shirley 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  Shister 

Mr  &  Mrs  Morton  Shor 

Liev  Shubin 

Samuel  Shulsky 

Misses  Isabelle  &  Zelda  Sicklick 

Ms  Miriam  Silberman 

Robert  Silman 

Dr  &  Mrs  Bernard  Sklar 

Mrs  A.D.  Slavitt 

Isidore  Smith 

Prof.  &  Mrs  J.  Harold  Smith 

Mr  &  Mrs  Herbert  A.  Smith 

Dr  &  Mrs  Roland  W.  Smith 

Mr  &  Mrs  Stanley  L.  Smith 

William  Spetalnik 

The  Squire  Shop 

Mr  &  Mrs  E.  Boris  Stahm 

Mr  &  Mrs  Irwin  Stark 

Mr  &  Mrs  Harry  P.  Stedman 

Mr  &  Mrs  Benjamin  Stein 

Henry  Steinberg 

Mrs  Edgar  B.  Stern 

Mrs  Francis  E.  Stern 

Stevens  Inc.  of  Pittsfield 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Alexander  Stoller 

Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  K.  Storkerson 

R.  Stover 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Strassler 

J.H.  Sullivan 

Sunset  Motel 

William  D.  Swan  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Malcolm  Swanson 

James  O.  Sweeney 

Ms  Olive  Swigart 

Swiss-Hutte 

Mr  &  Mrs  R.  H.  Synnestvedt 

Ms  Marcia  Talbert 

Dr  &  Mrs  Eugene  Talbot 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  Talbot 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  L.  Taylor 

Dr  &  Mrs  Francis  J.  Tessier 

Theodore  Tetenbaum 

Mrs  W.P.  Thielens 


William  B.  Thomas 

Prof.  &  Mrs  A.  T.  Thompson 

Mr  &  Mrs  Willard  L.  Thorp 

Mr  &  Mrs  R.  McFarlane  Tilley 

Frank  M.  Titelman 

Dr  &  Mrs  Desmond  R.  Tivy 

Mr  &  Mrs  Ronald  Trabulsi 

Dr  &  Mrs  Robert  J.  Tracy 

Mr  &  Mrs  Fred  A.  Trapassi 

Paul  Travers 

Richard  F.  Tucker 

Ms  Virginia  Turner 

Mrs  Stedman  Tuthill 

Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  Uman 

Mr  &  Mrs  Harry  Umlas 

Stanley  D.  Van  Egmond 

Dr  &  Mrs  George  E.  Vazakas 

The  Village  Inn 

Mr  &  Mrs  H.  M.  Voglesonger 

Mr  &  Mrs  Roger  Voisin 

Ms  Paula  L.  Vosburgh 

Dr  Milton  S.  Wahl 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  P.  Warburg 

Ms  Marian  Way 

Lance  Webb 

Dr  &  Mrs  Arthur  A.  Weiss 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  K.  Wheeler 

Mr  &  Mrs  Arnold  Whitridge 

Mr  &  Mrs  E.K.  Wickman 

Dr  &  Mrs  C.J.  Wildman 

Ms  Florence  Williams 

Mrs  Robert  Williams 

Arthur  D.  Wolf 

Mrs  Walter  Reid  Wolf 

Dr  &  Mrs  Charles  Yates 

Yellow  Aster  Inc. 

James  W.  Yett  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  V.  Young 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  Zerwekh  Jr 

Mrs  H.M.  Zust 

Individual 

Simon  Abraham 
Dr  Hillyard  I.  Abzug 
David  A.  Ackerman 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jack  Adelson 
William  Alberg 
Miss  Anna  R.  Alexandre 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ernest  Amerio 
Arthur  Amuso 
Mrs  Richard  A.  Atkins 
Ms  Pauline  D.  Atwood 
Miss  Ruth  Avram 
Cole  E.  Azarow 
Ms  Eleanor  Babikian 
Egon  Bachrach 
Edward  F.  Baechtold 
Mrs  William  W.  Ballard 
Mr  &  Mrs  Seymour  Barash 
Mrs  Adeline  M.  Barowsky 
Mrs  Waldo  E.  Bass 
Ms  Gertrude  E.  Bauer 
Howard  K.  Beale  Sr 
Dr  H.  Richard  Beresford 
David  E.  Berglund 
Meyer  B.  Berkman 


Berkshire  Hills  Conference  Inc. 

Ms  Annette  Bernstein 

Mrs  Noah  Bielski 

Mrs  Helen  B.  Bishop 

Carol  A.  Blanding 

Ms  Adelle  L.  Blumenthal 

Richard  Bock 

Miss  Rhoda  C.  Bonville 

Ms  Judith  A.  Boudin 

Ms  Barbara  Boughton 

Miss  Elizabeth  Bowlend 

Eugene  Bronstein 

James  Brown 

Miss  Jeanette  Brown 

Mrs  Leonard  Brown 

Miss  Gladys  Browne 

Mrs  Stanley  Bubriski 

Mrs  Ellwood  R.  Burdsall 

Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  Bush 

Ms  Elisabeth  F.  Byers 

Mrs  G.  Edward  Byers 

Ralph  Carson 

Ms  Joan  Carter 

Mr  &  Mrs  Stanley  Cartmelle 

Ms  Cecily  Chamberlain 

Lowell  J.  Chapin 

Yi-ling  F.  Chiang 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  Church 

Bruce  Cohen 

Mrs  Ethel  Cohen 

Harold  B.  Cohen 

Mr  &  Mrs  Harvey  Cohen 

Howard  D.  Cohen 

Raymond  Cohen 

Mrs  Cecil  D.  Coil 

Ms  Helen  Conlon 

Ms  Joan  M.  Cooper 

Robert  R.  Cooper 

Mrs  Robert  L.  Couch 

Lewis  R.  Coulborn 

Ms  Constance  E.  Craig 

James  S.  Craig 

Mrs  William  P.  Cresson 

Dr  John  J.  Crowley 

Arthur  J.  Cummings 

Mrs  Franklin  Curtiss 

Paul  H.  D'Amour 

Charles  D.  Daugherty 

Ms  Sarah  Jane  Dechert 

Miss  Dagmar  Demme 

Dale  A.  Derr 

Henry  A.  DeVona  Jr 

Ms  Arline  Diamond 

J.  Dickstein 

Ms  Mary  Eileen  Dixey 

Mr  &  Mrs  Ralph  Dolid 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  M.  Dorfman 

Ms  Sharon  B.  Dowling 

Mrs  Ashton  Dunn 

Mrs  Mary  Dunn 

Mrs  Ursula  Eastman 

Mrs  George  W.  Edman 

Kurt  Ehrlich 

Mrs  Ernest  L.  Eliel 

Mr  &  Mrs  Sam  Elinson 

Mrs  V.H.  Elsas 
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A.  Donald  Emerich 

Dr  David  A.  Eppard 

Ms  Diane  M.  Erickson 

James  J.  Erwin 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Evenson 

Mrs  H.N.  Fairchild 

Henry  G.  Falda 

Ms  Cathey  Eisner  Falvo 

Mitchell  Farrar 

Ms  Pauline  Faucher 

Dr  Otto  A.  Faust 

Mrs  Eva  G.  Felch 

Miss  Janet  Feldman 

Mrs  William  K.  Firmage 

John  J.  Fitzgerald 

Mrs  C.  Harold  Floyd 

Everett  J.  Ford  Jr 

Leon  Freedman 

Maynard  P.  Freedman 

Mr  &  Mrs  Samuel  N.  Freedman 

Mr  &  Mrs  Prentiss  French 

Mrs  Kalman  Friedman 

Norman  P.  Friedman 

Mrs  J.  Alwin  Froehlich 

Samuel  Frothingham 

Mrs  William  E.  Fuller 

Ms  Melissa  J.  Funke 

S.  Gallerstein 

Donald  Gaskin 

Mrs  Charles  S.  Gaulden 

Clark  Gesner 

Ms  Sarah  J.  Gillet 

Mrs  Geoffrey  Glendinning 

Mrs  John  Gluck 

Miss  Henrietta  Goldberg 

Mrs  L.J.  Goldstein 

Mrs  Beth  Goltz 

Jacob  Goodstein 

Ms  Eva  Gordon 

Dr  Johanna  Grad 

Robert  Grant 

Benjamin  Greensberg 

Robert  J.  Guere 

Joseph  F.  Guitian 

Mrs  William  Halbrooks 

Miss  Frances  S.  Hall 

Sherman  Hall 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  Halpert 

Dr  Gary  Handelman 

John  Hansen 

Mrs  Ross  Harden 

Mrs  Natalie  Harper 

John  M.  Harrington  III 

Miss  Suzanne  H.  Harrison 

Mrs  Robert  Hart 

Paul  Hassapes 

Mrs  Curtis  R.  Hatheway 

Craig  L.  Haurand 

Mrs  James  L.  Hauser 

Max  M.  Haves 

Robert  Hayman 

Ms  Pamela  Heimlich 

Mr  &  Mrs  H.G.  Hesse 

Mrs  Vivian  J.  Heston 

William  J.  Hetzler 

Ms  Bess  Heyman 


Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  A.  Hill 

Robert  Hinden 

Mrs  Sidney  Hirsohn 

Hitchcock  Brothers  Inc. 

Ms  Luciana  Hnatt 

Ms  Mildred  J.  Holt 

Dr  Richard  Holzman 

Msgr  Daniel  A.  Horan 

Dr  &  Mrs  Melvin  Horwitz 

Dr  &  Mrs  Egerton  Howard 

Paul  Howard 

Mrs  Naomi  Howarth 

Mrs  John  Hraba 

Mrs  Arthur  Huey 

Alan  Hull 

Nason  A.  Hurowitz 

John  Huyck 

Ida  &  John's  Restaurant  Inc. 

Harry  Ingersoll 

Mrs  Merriam  Downes  Irish 

Mrs  Ida  Jablon 

Dr  Alice  Jacobs 

Ms  Margaret  F.  Jackson 

Mrs  William  Jackson 

Ms  Alice  C.  Jenckes 

Ms  Lucy  Jensen 

Mrs  Mary  Jerige 

Mrs  Charles  Jewett 

Ms  Judith  Jick 

Mrs  Avery  Johnson 

Mrs  Eva  C.M.  Johnson 

Keith  B.  Johnson 

Rev.  Shepard  Johnson 

Ms  Margaret  H.  Jones 

Joseph  Jonker-Fisher 

Mrs  Eric  P.  Joslin 

James  L.  Kane  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  E.  Kanhouse 

Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  Kashden 

Sheldon  Katz 

Paul  M.  Kay 

Dr  Saul  Kay 

Michael  J.  Kaye 

Francis  W.  Keane 

Mrs  Bruce  Keith 

John  D.  Kennedy 

Mr  &  Mrs  Sidney  R.  Kennedy  Jr 

Mrs  Theodore  S.  Kenyon 

W.B.  Kerr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  Kinzler 

Mrs  John  W.  Kirkland 

Dr  Armin  Klein 

Harry  J.  Klotz 

Joseph  Knapik 

Francis  E.  Koch 

James  S.  Koford 

Mr  &  Mrs  Harold  Kolson 

Harry  Kovner 

Miss  Roslyn  E.  Kramer 

Ms  Ruth  Kraus 

Ms  Helen  E.  Kuhnert 

Stephen  Kutikoff 

Richard  T.  LaBrecque 

Ms  Martha  F.  Lachowska 

Ms  Nancy  Lapelle 

Mrs  Arthur  J.  Lapovsky 


Mrs  Margaret  L.  Laventall 

Mrs  Judith  Laversons 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  A.  LeBlanc 

Mrs  Robinson  Leech 

Mrs  William  R.  Leitch 

Ms  Pauline  M.  Leonard 

Mrs  Leon  C.  Leoni 

Mrs  Irwin  H.  Lepow 

Mrs  S.A.  Leshin 

David  D.  Levenson 

Ms  Brenda  Levine 

Mrs  Carlisle  N.  Levine 

Mrs  David  Levine 

Dr  &  Mrs  David  C.  Lewis 

Jack  Lewis 

Mrs  Robert  E.  Lewis 

Mrs  T.  Herbert  Lieberman 

Miss  Jacquelyn  Linfield 

Kenneth  E.  Lipka 

Mr  &  Mrs  Stephen  P.  Lipkins 

Gary  Lipp 

Mr  &  Mrs  Alan  L.  Littman  Jr 

Mrs  G.K.  Livermore 

Mrs  Edward  C.  Locke 

Miss  Esther  Loitherstein 

Edwin  N.  London 

Thurston  H.  Long 

Mrs  G.  Frank  Lord 

Mrs  Madeleine  M.  Low 

Joseph  P.  Lukis 

Ms  Herberta  M.  Lundegrew 

Mrs  Frank  W.  Lyman 

Warren  Macchi  Builders  Inc. 

George  Macomber 

Ms  Laurie  J.  MacNeill 

Paul  Maloney 

P.  Malozamoff 

Warren  A.  Manison 

Mrs  Murray  S.  Mark 

Miss  Charlotte  D.  Martin 

Tsuyoski  Matsuda 

Miss  Eleanor  May 

Ben  F.  Mazurek 

Mrs  E.L.  McClennan 

Frank  McDonough 

J.  Barrett  Mclnerney 

Mrs  Rustin  Mcintosh 

Robert  McNaughton  Jr 

Mrs  Enid  McNeil 

Prof.  Alice  McNiff 

MacEnroe  McQuade 

Ms  Geraldine  Medeiros 

Edward  R.  Miller 

Miss  Agnes  Fashions 

Harold  E.  Moore  Jr 

Robert  I.  Moran 

Ms  Eleanor  A.  Morano 

Morpheus  Arms  Motel 

Miss  Mary  Frances  Morris 

Mrs  Lynn  S.  Morton 

Ms  Lillian  Moskowitz 

James  E.  Murphy 

Dr  Ruth  M.  Murphy 

Charles  Needham 

Mrs  Edwin  H.  Niman 

John  C.  Nitchie 


Mr  &  Mrs  Dennis  Noonan 

James  J.  O 'Brian 

Miss  K.M.  CyConnell 

R.G.  O'Connell 

Lawrence  M.  O'Connor 

Mrs  Clement  M.  Ogden 

Mrs  Ludmilla  Osolsobe 

Walter  Ostrom 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  Otis 

Mrs  Frank  Pace 

Mr  &  Mrs  Arthur  W.  Paddock 

Donald  G.  Paige 

Clayton  J.  Palmiter 

Captain  W.J.L.  Parker 

Mrs  Joseph  B.  Paul 

Mrs  Bertha  M.  Pearson 

Miss  Lydia  C.  Pensini 

Dr  Edith  Peritz 

Bernard  Perry 

John  L.  Peschel 

John  Misha  Petkevich 

Mrs  George  T.  Phillips 

Miss  Jean  R.  Phillips 

Mr  &  Mrs  Stanley  H.  Piatkowski 

Miss  Anita  Pike 

Dr  Ely  E.  Pilchik 

Miss  Dorothea  M.  Pinkel 

Mrs  Philip  Potter 

James  Powers 

Mark  W.  Prejsnar 

Miss  Eleanor  Prendergast 

Ms  Harriet  Price 

Mrs  Lynn  J.  Radcliffe 

Miss  Joyce  M.  Redinger 

Joseph  E.  Reichman 

Ronald  Reiger 

William  D.  Richards 

Ms  Rebecca  Richardson 

Ried  Cleaners  Inc. 

Mrs  Ruth  Ripley 

Robert  W.  Ritchie 

Harold  Rives 

Mrs  Charles  M.  Robbins 

Mrs  Frederick  B.  Robinson 

Ms  Mary  Ann  Romance 

Robert  W.  Romatzick 

Ms  Lena  Rosenberg 

Ms  Beatrice  Rosenblum 

Mrs  Beth  Rosenfeld 

Ms  Virginia  Rowedder 

Mr  &  Mrs  Theodore  Ruberti 

Mrs  Harold  Rubin 

Rabbi  &  Mrs  Jacob  Rudin 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  O.  Ruffer 

Dr  &  Mrs  H.C.  Russ 


Jack  B.  Salb 
Douglas  D.  Salmon 
Mrs  Milton  M.  Sam 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Sanders 
Ms  Charlotte  Santamaria 
Mrs  Thomas  D.  Sargent 
Ms  Marie  Sauer 
Miss  Jean  E.  Sayer 
Mrs  Samuel  M.  Sax 
Stanley  I.  Schachter 
Dr  Philip  SchifTman 
Ms  Shirley  Schmidt 
Steven  R.  Schnur 
Thomas  E.  Schroeder 
Mrs  Morris  Schwartzman 
Dixon  Scott 
Mrs  J.  Ainsworth  Scott 
Howard  J.  Seyffer 
Dr  Bernard  Shapiro 
Miss  Marjorie  Shaw 
Sargent  H.  Shaw 
Mrs  John  Shean 
Ms  Sue  T.  Sherman 
Miss  Rosamond  Sherwood 
Stanley  Shmishkiss 
Ms  Karen  Schreefter 
Mrs  Irving  T.  Siegel 
Miss  Marie  Siegrist 
Mrs  Eva  Silver 
Nat  Silverstein 
Ms  Jeannette  SlatofT 
Bradford  Smith 
Delavan  Smith 
Glenn  A.  Smith 
Miss  Mary  J.  Smith 
Ms  Virginia  M.  Smith 
Mrs  Ellen  H.  Solomon 
Raphael  Solomon 
Dr  Irving  Soloway 
Ms  Charlotte  Spencer 
Mrs  Cynthia  Splaine 
Dr  Harry  Sporn 
Ms  Rose  Stahlbush 
Mrs  Charles  W.  Stampler 
Mrs  R.H.  Stark 
Dr  &  Mrs  David  Steckel 
Mrs  Lewis  Steiger 
David  Stern 
Herman  K.  Stern 
Rabbi  Jack  Stern  Jr 
Ms  Anne  Sternberg 
Mrs  Elinor  Stetson 
Mr  &  Mrs  Norman 
Steven-Hubbard 
Sydney  Stevens 


H.  Wellington  Stewart 

Ms  Carol  M.  Sullivan 

E.H.  Summersgill 

Mrs  Earle  C.  Sutphen 

Miss  Zaida  Swan 

Miss  Marjorie  Sweet 

David  L.  Sycamore 

Miss  M.E.  Tairraz 

Mrs  Frederick  Tauber 

Dr  Marshall  A.  Taylor 

Miss  Minnie  L.  Taylor 

Miss  Hilaire  D.  Thomas 

Robert  Thomas 

Ms  Liz  Thorne 

Joseph  P.  Tonetti 

Ms  Ursula  I.  Traugott 

Ms  Jacqueline  E.  Trev 

Miss  Dorothy  Trout 

G.N.  Tsandoulas 

Mrs  Joseph  Tulgan 

Ernest  C.  Turner 

Norman  E.  Turner 

Denton  Uptegrove 

Mrs  George  F.  Valentine 

Dr  Suzanne  T.  Van  Amerongen 

Mrs  Peggy  W.  Van  Etten 

Dr  &  Mrs  Clifford  Vernick 

Dr  Paul  H.  Vispo 

Ms  Laura  Wade 

William  Walcott 

Arthur  E.  Walters 

Ms  Hazel  B.  Ward 

Mrs  E.A.  Warner 

Ms  Gloria  Wax 

Mrs  James  S.  Weaver 

Mrs  Gordon  Weinberg 

E.  Weinert 

Charles  W.  Weintraub 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  Weiss 

Mrs  Harry  M.  Weiss 

Mrs  John  Welch 

Dr  &  Mrs  H.  J.  Wheelwright  Jr 

White  Hart  Inn 

Ms  Anne  H.  Whiting 

Gordon  L.  Willette 

Ms  Valerie  C.  Woisard 

Mrs  Donald  Worthington 

Howard  H.  Yeager 

Ms  Barbara  Yuncker 

J.  Philip  Zand 

Ms  Mary  Ann  Zaorski 

James  W.  Zarbock 


It  is  regretted  that,  due  to  the  printing  deadline,  it  is  not  possible  to  list  all  those  who 
have  so  kindly  contributed. 


a  place  to  think 


A  community  planned  to 
preserve  the  ecostructufe  of  the 
original  forest  -  dirt  roads,  hiking 
paths,  lakes  and  ponds,  clean  air, 
4  to  6  acres  all  by  yourself, 
adjoining  a  15,000  acre  forest. 

Strong  protective  covenants, 
prices  from  $1 2,900  to  $2  7, 000. 
Restricted  to  155  lots. 


By     appointment     only.     Tel.   413-623-8933 
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Quality  Shows 
at  Boston  University 


At  Boston  University  School  of  Fine  and 
Applied  Arts  we  do  more  than  teach 
musical  performance,  painting,  and 
acting. 

We  immerse  our  students  in 
the  arts. 

We  expose  them  to  a  faculty  of 
performing  artists:  men  and  women  still 
actively  engaged  in  distinguished 
careers  (including  twenty-eight  current 
members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  concert  soloists,  Broadway 
directors,  and  a  ward- winning  painters). 

We  involve  them  in  a  full  range 
of  creative  activity,  teaching  them  the 
fundamentals  of  their  crafts  so  that  they 
may  grow  into  innovative  artists. 

We  offer  bachelor  and  master's 
degrees  in  acting,  directing,  design,  and 
theater  education;  art  education,  graphic 
design,  painting,  and  sculpture  (bachelor 
level  only);  musical  performance,  history 
and  literature  of  music,  theory  and  com- 
position, and  music  education.  And 
doctoral  degrees  in  performance,  music 
education,  and  composition. 

We  proffer  a  degree  of  quality 
you  won't  find  anywhere  else! 


Boston  University  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

Norman  Dello  Joio,  acting  dean 
855  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02215 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA    Music  Adviser 

COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 


NINETY-SECOND  SEASON  1972-1973 


TANGLEWOOD  1973 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

TALCOTT  M.   BANKS 
President 


PHILIP  K.  ALLEN 
Vice-President 


ROBERT  H.  GARDINER 
Vice-President 


JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE 
Treasurer 


VERNON   R.  ALDEN 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

MRS  JOHN  M.  BRADLEY 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

ARCHIE  C.   EPPS  III 


MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 

EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 

JOHN  T.  NOONAN 


MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 

IRVING  W.   RABB 

PAUL  C.   REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 

SIDNEY  STONEMAN 

JOHN   HOYT  STOOKEY 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
FRANCIS  W.   HATCH 


TRUSTEES   EMERITUS 
HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 


PALFREY  PERKINS 
EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION   OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.   PERRY  JR 
Executive  Director 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Manager 


DAVID   ROCKEFELLER  JR 

Assistant  Manager, 
Audience  &  Public  Affairs 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Assistant  Manager, 
Concerts  &  Artists 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


JOHN   H.  CURTIS 
Public  Relations  Director 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 

Administrator  of 

Educational  Affairs 


RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to 
the  Manager 


JAMES   F.   KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


ANDREW  RAEBURN 
Program  Editor 


copyright  ©  1973  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
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LENOX 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Make  this  day 
your  way  of  life. 


Why  not  enjoy  the  Berkshires  year 
'round,  in  all  its  glorious  seasons? 

Think  of  it.  The  green  and  lavender 
hills,  sparkling  mountain  streams, 
blue  lakes,  and  the  sweet  fragrance 
of  fresh  air,  all  yours  to  enjoy  any 
time  ...  all  the  time  ...  in  your  own 
carefree  home  in  the  Berkshires. 

Rolling  Hills  in  the  Berkshires  is 
such  a  place,  a  65  acre  condominium 
concept  in  the  charming,  peaceful 
village  of  Lenox. 

Set  in  spacious,  undulating  acres 
of  lawn,  woodland,  streams  and  ponds, 
these  homes  offer  you  comfort, 
serenity  and  carefree  living. 


You  will  own  your  own  home,  but 
all  outside  maintenance,  including 
lawn  mowing  and  snow  plowing,  will 
be  done  for  you. 

And  more. 

Your  purchase  price  includes  your 
ownership  share  and  full  use  of  your 
own  beautiful  on-site  9  hole  private 
golf  course,  a  swimming  pool,  two 
tennis  courts,  and  the  Rolling  Hills 
Club  House  ...  all  built  and  ready 
to  use. 

There's  more,  so  much  more  that 
there  isn't  room  enough  here  to  tell 
you  about  it. 

Come  see  us.  We're  only  a  short 
drive  away  in  Lenox,  Massachusetts. 

Rolling  Hills 

in  the  Berkshires 

BY  WASSERMAN  DEVELOPMENT  CORP. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA    Music  Adviser 

COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 


HAZEN  H.  AYER 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN 
ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 
LEO  L.   BERANEK 
DAVID  W.   BERNSTEIN 
MRS  CURTIS  B.   BROOKS 
J.  CARTER  BROWN 
CURTIS   R.   BUTTENHEIM 
MRS  MARY  LOUISE  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN   L.  CAHNERS 
LEVIN   H.  CAMPBELL  III 
ERWIN   D.  CANHAM 
GEORGE  H.  A.  CLOWES  JR 
SILVIO  O.  CONTE 
JOHN  L.  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUSHMAN 
MICHAEL  J.  DALY 
NELSON  J.   DARLING  JR 


THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   INC 

VERNON   R.  ALDEN     Chairman 

LEONARD  KAPLAN      Vice-Chairman 

MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS    Secretary 

HENRY  B.  DEWEY 
RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 
BYRON   K.  ELLIOTT 
PAUL  FROMM 
CARLTON   P.   FULLER 
MRS  JOHN   L.  GRANDIN  JR 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
FRANCIS  W.   HATCH    |R 
MALCOLM  HECHT  JR 
JOHN   HOLT 
MRS  JIM   LEE  HUNT 
DAVID  O.   IVES 
MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 
MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 
GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 
LEON   KIRCHNER 
MAURICE  LAZARUS 


john  Mclennan 
lawrence  k.  miller 
mrs  charles  l.  moore 
frank  e.  morris 
david  mugar 
john  t.  g.  nichols 
david  r.  pokross 
mrs  brooks  potter 
herbert  w.  pratt 
mrs  fairfield  e.  raymond 
mrs  george  r.  rowland 
mrs  a.  lloyd  russell 
donald  b.  sinclair 
richard  a.  smith 
mrs  richard  h.  thompson 
stokley  p.  towles 
robert  g.  wiese 
vincent  c.  ziegler 
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Spend  an  evening-ora week-with  us! 
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A  lot  of  places  serve  steak.  But 
there's  only  one  steak  house  like 
the  Branding  Iron.  Maybe  it's  the 
charcoal  broiling,  or  the  salad  bar 
or  the  draft  beer.  Maybe  it's  the 
decor— as  elegantly  casual  as  any 
steak  house  and  "saloon"  east  of 
San  Francisco . .  .with  flickering  gas- 
lights, polished  walnut  and  shining 
brass. 

Good  food,  good  company  in  a  nos- 
talgic atmosphere— The  Branding 
Iron,  the  most  civilized  steak  house 
in  the  Berkshires. 
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PLAZA  LEVEL,  BERKSHIRE  COMMON,  PITTSFIELD 


The  Colonial  Hilton  Inn— a  magnificent  modern 
14-story  inn  right  in  the  heart  of  the  Berkshires 
...a  complete  resort  complex  with  luxurious 
air-conditioned  rooms  and  suites,  dining  in 
three  restaurants,  glass-domed  pool,  saunas, 
cinema,  indoor  parking  and  two-level  shopping 
plaza— all  under  one  roof.* 


George  Page's  Colonial 
Restaurant— hearty 

New  England  fare  in  a 
tradition  of  elegance. 

Lautrec  Lounge- 
cocktails  and  ooh-la-la 
in  a  very  intimate 
atmosphere. 


Cafe  Shop— breakfast, 
lunch  and  cocktails 
by  poolside. 

Top  of  the  Common 

. . .  skytop  cocktail  lounge 
with  dancing  and  live 
entertainment;  luncheon 
buffet  on  weekdays. 


UDolonial 
Hilton  Inn 

Welcome  is  just  the  beginning. 

Berkshire  Common,  Pittsfield  (413)  499-2000 


Mnquire  about  our  seasonal  package  plans. 
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After  months,  perhaps  years  of  dreaming  of  building  your  own  home,  you  are  now  settling 
down  to  the  serious  consideration  of  this  important  step.  You  are  highly  selective  and  very 
discriminating  because  you  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  best.  You  will  demand 
excellence  of  design,  the  highest  order  of  craftsmanship,  and  the  finest  of  quality  materials. 
You  will  require  comprehensive  information  on  which  to  base  your  choice  and  the  assurance 
of  an  unquestionable  integrity  on  the  part  of  the  source  selected.  If  this  describes  your 
situation,  may  we  suggest  you  inquire  about  a  Deck  House. 

DECK  HOUSE  Model  Homes  may  be  seen  in  Carlisle  and  Boxford,  Mass.  (617)  369-7000; 
Redding  Ridge,  Conn.  (203)  938-2522;  Annapolis,  Md.  (301)  849-2411;  and  Durham,  N.C.  (919) 
489-8883.  Or  send  $2.00  for  a  completely  informative,  illustrated  brochure  to: 


DECK  HOUSE;  INC 

DEPT.  T  930  MAIN  STREET,  ACTON,  MASS.  01720 


Barrington  Savings.  Great. 

244  Main  Street,  Great  Barrington,  528-1190 
Main  Street,  Sheffield,  229-8516 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
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COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Cuest  Conductors 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     Assistant  Conductor 
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first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

co  ncertm  aster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
lerome  Rosen 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 


second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Marylou  Speaker 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 


violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 


basses 

Henry  Portnoi 

William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 


flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 


piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

Eb  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


i 


*-*' 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 


horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 


trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 


percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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personnel  manager  William  Moyer 
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Feel 

Bernstein's  'Mass* 

up  and  down  your  spine 

on  Superex  Quadphones. 

Even  four  of  the  finest  speakers  can't  give  you  the  physical 
sensations  you  get  with  Superex  4-channel  phones.  It's  a  whole  new 
feeling  that  happens  somewhere  between  your  ears 
and  your  toes. 

With  the  Superex  Quad-tette,  a  singer  can 
give  you  the  shivers.  You'll  feel  a  bell  ring  over 
your  right  eyebrow,  or  a  drum  roll  right  through 
your  body. 

For  $65.00,  you  can  have  the  Superex  / 
Quad-tette  4-channel  phone,  and  feel  it  all!    m 
Superex  even  guarantees  it  for  one  year. 
You  get  two  speakers  in  each  earcup,  plus  a 
stereo/quad  switch.  Compare  the  Quad- 
tette's  performance  and  price,  and  you'll  see 
why  Superex  is  the  best  sound  investment 

around  Superex  Stereophones 

Feel  what  you  hear 

For  Free  Literature  Write:  Superex  Electronics  Corp.,  Dept.LL,  151  Ludlow  St.,  Yonkers,  N.Y.  10705. 
In  Canada,  Superior  Electronics  Inc.,  Montreal. 


QT-4B 
Sugg.  Retail 
Price  $65.00 


AVAILABLE  AT: 

Hatry  Electronics 

Hartford  and  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Fred  Locke  Stereo 
Avon,  East  Hartford 
and  New  Haven,  Conn. 

LaFayette  Radio  Electronics 
Groton,  Conn. 
Burlington,  Vermont 

Stromboli  Enterprises 
Portland  and  Lewiston,  Maine 

Lechmere  Sales 
Dedham,  Danvers 
and  Springfield,  Mass. 

Tech  Hi-Fi 
All  locations 

Minute  Man  Radio 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Choose  From 
Over  20,000  Items. 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY 
ALL  YEAR 


Recapture  Yesteryear  s  Nostalgia  at 

Seth  &  Jed's  Country  Store 


Herbs  and  Spices  Gourmet  Foods 

Old-Fashioned  MaPle  reacts 

Candy  Choice  Cheeses 

Imported  Delicacies  Jams  and  Jellies 

Papeteries  Apothecary  Jars 


A  complete  source  for. China,  Glass, 
Dinnerware,  Clocks,  Candles,  Lamps  k 
Lighting  Fixtures,  Baskets  k  Pottery, 
Woodenware,  Pewter,  Brass  k  Copper, 
Door  Stops,  Hitching  Posts,  Weather- 
vanes,  Braided  k  Hooked  Rugs,Woven 
Coverlets,  Place  Mats  &  Table  Linens, 
Gourmet  Cookware,  Colonial  Hard- 
ware, Franklin  Stoves,  Andirons  k 
Fireplace  Equipment, Pictures.  Wall 
Hangings,  Mechanical  Banks,  Excit- 
ing Imports,  Decorative  Accessories, 
Documentary  Fabrics  &  Wallpapers, 
Upholstered  &  Early  American  Furn- 
iture, Authorized  "Colonial  Williams- 
burg"and  "Museum  Collection"  Repro- 
ductions,  Authentic  Americana  and 
distinctive  Country  Clothes. 

_— .  Aunt  Abigail's  Attic  ^^ 

EXCLUSIVE  COUNTRY  CLOTHES 


Our  own  hand  made 
fashions  of  distinction. 


3STe-w     DBxig:la.3a.d.*s  ^Lrtiericana   IwCaxlcetplace 
In  the  Big  Red  Barns  on  Stockbridge  Road,  Route  7  1  Mile  North  of  Great  Barrington 


As  featured  weekly  in 
THE 

NLW'OIKEII 

by 

j.  Till 

tJLTD. 

Telephone:  413-523-1500 
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FESTIVAL  INFORMATION 


A  map  of  Tanglewood,  which  shows  the  location  of  concert  halls,  parking 
areas,  offices,  telephones  and  rest  rooms,  is  printed  on  page  41  of  the  program. 
During  performances  the  rest  rooms  at  the  rear  of  the  Shed  are  closed. 


"■  '■  •     *  <» 
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Latecomers  will  not  be  seated  until  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Members  of  the  audience  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  concert's  end  are  ear- 
nestly asked  to  do  so  between  works,  not  during  the  performance. 


is* 


i 


Open  rehearsals.  The  open  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  held 
each  Saturday  morning  at  10.30  are  open  to  the  public.  The  charge  for  admis- 
sion is  $3.  The  open  rehearsals  benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 


1®£ 


Ticket  information  for  all  Berkshire  Festival  events  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Festival  Ticket  Office  at  Tanglewood  (telephone  413-637-1600).  The  Office  is 
open  from  9  am  to  6  pm  daily,  and  until  intermission  on  concert  days. 


FS&r 
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The  taking  of  photographs  during  musical  performances  is  not  allowed. 


"i&*.: 


The  use  of  recording  equipment  at  Tanglewood  is  not  allowed  at  any  time. 


Articles  lost  and  found.  It  will  be  much  appreciated  if  visitors  who  find  stray 
property  will  hand  it  in  to  any  Tanglewood  official.  Any  visitor  who  wishes  to 
recover  a  lost  article  should  call  at  the  Lost  and  Found  office  located  in  the 
house  of  the  Superintendent  near  the  Main  Gate. 


Refreshments  can  be  obtained  in  the  area  to  the  west  of  the  Main  Gate  and 
visitors  are  invited  to  picnic  on  the  grounds  before  concerts.  Catering  is  by 
Ogden  Foods  Inc. 


:  C 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Store  is  located  near  the  Main  Gate.  Phonograph  rec- 
ords, sheet  music,  books,  postcards,  films,  etc.,  are  obtainable.  The  store  remains 
open  for  half  an  hour  after  the  end  of  each  concert  in  the  Shed.  The  store  is 
managed  by  Van  Curler  Music  Company  of  Albany,  New  York. 


The  sculptures  displayed  on  the  Tanglewood  grounds  and   in   the  glass   house 
are  by  artists  who  live  or  work  in  the  Berkshires  and  the  surrounding  area. 


«** 


First  aid  is  available  at  the  Red  Cross  station  situated  near  the  Main  Gate.   In 
case  of  emergency,  please  contact  the  nearest  usher. 


Physicians  and  others  expecting  urgent  calls  are  asked  to  leave  their  name  and 
seat  number  with  the  Guide  at  the  Main  Gate  booth. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
record  exclusively  for  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
records  exclusively  for  POLYDOR,  a  division  of  Deutsche  Grammophon. 


BALDWIN   is  the   official   piano   of   the   Boston   Symphony   Orchestra   and    the 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 


WHITESTONE  PHOTO  is  the  official  photographer  to  the  Berkshire  Festival  and 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 
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SOUTH 

MOUNTAIN 
CONCERTS 

one  mile  south  of  Pittsfield 
on  Routes  7  &  20 

Saturday  July  28  3  pm 

TOKYO  STRING  QUARTET 


Saturday  August  18 

RUTH  LAREDO  piano 
JAIME  LAREDO  violin 


3  pm 


Sunday  September  9  3  pm 

TEDD  JOSELSON  piano 


Sunday  September  23 

BEAUX  ARTS  TRIO  of 
New  York 


3  pm 


Saturday  October  27  8  pm 

METROPOLITAN  OPERA 

STUDIO 

'The  barber  of  Seville'  by 

Rossini 

Information  &  programs; 
Box  23 

Pittsfield  Massachusetts  01201 
Telephone  (413)  443-6517 


Shh... 

I'm 

listening 

to 

WITIHT-Fmi 

89.1 


the  finest  in 
classical  music 


phases  restaurant 


bernardston,  massachusetts 
tel.  (413)  648-9161 


Their  tables  were  stor'd  full  to  glad  the  sight, 
And  not  so  much  to  feed  on  as  delight. 

Shakespeare,  Pericles.  Act  i,  sc.  4,  1.  28 


dinner-cocktails-banquet  facilities 

from  5:30  p.m.  weekdays,  from  4:00  p.m.  on  Sundays, 
closed  Mondays. 


reached  from  interstate  91 ,  exit  28,  and  route  10, 
via  bald  mountain  road,  and  huckle  hill  road. 


LEISURE  LEE 

A  FOUR-SEASON  VACATION  COMMUNITY 

PRIVATE  SKI  SLOPE  ...  31/2  MILE 
NATURAL  LAKE  ...  SANDY  BEACH  ... 
BOAT  DOCKS  ...  WOODED  HOMESITES  ... 
PRIVATE  ROADS  ...  MOUNTAIN  CLEAN 

AIR 


on  Route  20 


Lee,  Mass. 


413-243-1972 
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TANGLEWOOD   1973 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Friday  August  17  1973  at  7  o'clock 


WEEKEND   PRELUDE 


EARL  WILD     piano 


SCHUMANN  Etudes  symphoniques  en  forme  de  variations     op.  13 


LISZT 


Mephisto  polka  and  waltz 


Earl  Wild  plays  the  Baldwin  piano 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &   RCA  RECORDS 
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the  Great  Apple  Pie 
Controversy 

Our  Chef  says  Apple  Pie  must  be  home- 
baked,  hot,  and  topped  with  cheddar.  So  we 
serve  it  that  way.  But  our  Innkeeper  insists 
on  home-baked  Apple  Pie,  cold,  without 
cheddar.  So  we  serve  it  that  way,  too. 

Help  us  settle  The  Controversy. 
Dine  here  anytime  from  early  morning 
until  late  in  the  evening.  Choose  Apple 
Pie,  any  style. 

While  you're  at  it,  choose  Roast 
Prime  Ribs  of  Beef  in  our  Dining  Room . . . 
or  dine  by  candlelight  in  our  flower-laden 
Courtyard ...  or  enjoy  delightful  cocktails 
in  The  Widow  Bingham's  Tavern ...  or 
sandwiches  (with  entertainment)  in  The 
Lion's  Den.  Enjoy  an  overnight  or  weekend 
stay,  too,  in  one  of  our  air  conditioned 
bedrooms  overlooking  the  Berkshires. 
Call  (413)  298-5545  for  reservations. 

2ft  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Smce  1773.  Stockbridge,  Mass.  01262. 
On  Rt.  7,  south  of  Tanglewood. 


CHESTERWOOD 


Barn  Gallery  and  Studio  of 

DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH 

Sculptor  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial 

Exhibit  of 

Sculpture  and  Painting. 

Beautiful  Garden,  Hemlock 

Forest  and  Nature  Trail 

Admission  $1.00  •  Children  $.25 

Open  Daily,  10-5 

Candlelight  Tours 
Wed.  &  Thurs.  •  8-10  pm 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 
(Off  Route  183,  Glendale) 


Margot  Fonteyn, 


Marcia  Haydee , 


Cynthia  Gregory 


and  Melissa  Hayden 


will  be  at  Jacob's  Pillow  this 


summer.  What  about  you? 


1973  Schedule 


July  3-7 

Special  Event  Gala  Opening  Week. 

Margot  Fonteyn 

Rosario  Galan  Ballet  Espaftol 

July  10-14 

Hartford  Ballet  Company 

with  Lisa  Bradely  and  Michael  Uthoff 

July  17-21 

Twyla  Tharp  Companyf 

Ballet  Brio 

Ballet  Brio  produced  by  Thomas  Andrew. 

July  24-28 

National  Ballett 

"the  Story  of  Cinderella" 

July  31-August  4 

Pas  de  Deux  Program 

Jacqueline  Rayet*  and  Jean-Pierre  Franchettl* 

Roni  Mahler  and  Paul  Russell 

Jane  Kosminsky  and  Bruce  Becker 

Melissa  Hayden  and  Peter  Martins 

•American  debut 


August  7-11 

Carmen  De  Lavallade 

Members  of  the 

Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem 

August  14-18 

Marcia  Haydee  and  Richard  Cragun 

Cincinnati  Ballet  Company  t 

August  21-25 

Cynthia  Gregory  and  Terry  Orr 

with  dancers  of  American  Ballet  Theatre 

August  28-September  1 

Eleanor  D'Antuono  and  Ivan  Nagy 

Harkness  Ballet 

Programs  Subject  to  Change. 
tThese  projects  are  supported  in  part  by  grants 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  a  Federal  Agency. 
Jacob's  Pillow  also  receives  funds  from  the 
Massachusetts  State  Council  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities. 


Prices:  Margot  Fonteyn/ Rosario  Galan— $9.50,  8.50,  7.50.  All  other  performances— $7.50,  6.50,  5.00 

Performance  schedule:  Tue.  Eve.  (opening  nights)  at  7:30  p.m.;  Wed.,  Fri.,  Sat.  Eves,  at  8:40  p.m.;  . 
Thur.  and  Sat.  Mats,  at  3:00  p.m.  No  Thursday  evenings.  Thursday  matinees  are  especially 
programmed  for  children. 

FOR  TICKET  AVAILABILITY  CALL  BOX  OFFICE  AT  (413)  243-0745  or  fill  out  coupon  below  and  mall 
with  stamped  self  addressed  envelope  to  address  indicated.  Make  checks  payable  to  Jacob's  Pillow 
Dance  Festival,  Inc.  Tickets  at  Ticketron. 


Date 


Day  of 

Week 


Mat. 


Eve. 


Enclosed  is  my  check/money  order  for  $. 
Name 


Address. 
City 


.State. 


.Zip. 


MAIL  TO:  JACOB'S  PILLOW  DANCE  FESTIVAL,  BOX  287,  LEE,  MASS.  01238      T 


Ted  Shawn  (1891-1972)  Founder     Walter  Terry,  Acting  Director     Tom  Kerrigan,  General  Manager 

Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival  and  School 

Without  us  American  Dance  wouldn't  be  American. 


TANGLEWOOD    1973 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Friday  August  17  T973  at  9  o'clock 


:F*P      BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


LAWRENCE   FOSTER     conductor 


*BERLIOZ 


Overture     'LeCorsaire'     op.  21 


BRUCH 


Scottish  fantasy  for  violin  and  orchestra     op.  46 

Introduction:  grave-  adagio  cantabile 
Scherzo:  allegro 
Andante:  sostenuto 
Finale:  allegro  guerriero 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 
BERNARD  ZIGHERA     harp 


intermission 


*PROKOFIEV 


Symphony  no.  5     op.  100 

Andante 
Allegro  marcato 
Adagio 
Allegro  giocoso 


The  program  notes  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  21 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  *RCA  RECORDS 
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Membership  in  the  Friends  of 
Music  at  Tanglewood  provides 
you  with  many  exciting  oppor- 
tunities and  privileges  all  year 
long.  It's  the  secret  buy  of  the 
Berkshires! 

FREE  BERKSHIRE 

MUSIC  CENTER  CONCERTS 

FOR  ALL  MEMBERS 

Over  40  concerts  each  summer  by 
the  students  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra's  summer  acad- 
emy for  the  advanced  study  of 
music,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 
These  mid-week  concerts  include 
chamber  music  recitals,  full  orches- 
tra concerts,  vocal  and  choral 
programs,  and  the  Festival  of 
Contemporary  Music,  Tangle- 
wood's  festival  within  a  festival." 
Individual  memberships  in  the 
Friends  are  available  for  $15; 
Family  memberships  are  available 
for  $25. 

ADVANCE  PROGRAM 

INFORMATION  AND  TICKET 

ORDERING  FORMS 

All  Friends  in  the  early  spring  will  be 
sent  advance  program  information 


and  ticket  ordering  forms  as  well 
as  receive  the  "Symphony/Tangle- 
wood  Newsletter". 

TANGLEWOOD 

TALKS  AND  WALKS 

A  fascinating  series  which  grows 
more  popular  each  year,  these  in- 
formal talks  on  four  Thursdays  at 
12:30  in  the  Tanglewood  Tent  pre- 
sent a  member  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony or  visiting  guest  artist, 
followed  by  a  guided  tour  of  the 
Tanglewood  grounds.  Those  at- 
tending bring  a  picnic  lunch.  $2.00 
admission  for  non-Friends. 

TENT  MEMBERSHIP 

The  Tanglewood  Tent,  available  to 
contributors  of  $50  and  over,  pro- 
vides a  hospitable  gathering  place 
behind  the  Shed  where  food  and 
drink  may  be  purchased  on  con- 
cert days.  Buffet  dinners  are  served 
on  Saturday  evenings.  Reservations, 
please!  Call  the  Tanglewood 
Friends  Office,  637-1600. 

SPECIAL  PARKING 

FOR  FRIENDS 

Two  convenient  reserved  parking 
areas  are  available  to  all  donors  of 
$100  or  more  for  all  Boston  Sym- 


phony Orchestra  concerts:  either 
the  Box  Parking  Lot  (Hawthorne 
Street  entrance),  or  the  Tent  Park- 
ing Lot  (West  Street  entrance). 

REHEARSAL  PASSES 

Contributors  of  $250  and  over  may 
attend  the  "closed"  rehearsals  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orches- 
tra. These  rehearsals  are  directed 
by  such  leading  conductors  as 
SeijiOzawa,GuntherSchuller,  Colin 
Davis,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  and 
other  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
guest  conductors.  Most  of  the  music 
rehearsed  is  for  learning  purposes 
only  and  will  not  be  performed  in 
formal  concert. 

NAMED  FELLOWSHIPS 

Fellowships  are  awarded  each 
summer  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter's most  promising  students.  Fel- 
lowships ($1,000)  and  Associate 
Fellowships  ($500)  will  be  awarded 
in  the  name  of  the  donor  or  whom- 
ever the  donor  elects,  and  will  help 
to  underwrite  the  cost  of  one  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  student's  two 
month  study  program. 


TANGLEWOOD    1973 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Saturday  August  18  1973  at  8.30  pm 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


ARTHUR  FIEDLER     conductor 


*DVORAK 


Symphony  no.  9  in  E  minor     op.  95     'New  world' 

Adagio  -  allegro  molto 

Largo 

Scherzo:  molto  vivace 

Allegro  con  fuoco 


intermission 


RACHMANINOV  Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  C  minor     op.  18 

Moderato 
Adagio  sostenuto 
Allegro  scherzando 

EARL  WILD 


*WAGNER 


Prelude  to  'Die  Meistersinger  von  Niimberg' 


Earl  Wild  plays  the  Baldwin  piano 

The  program  notes  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  24 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  *RCA  RECORDS 
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TANGLEWOOD    1973 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Sunday  August  19  1973  at  2.30  pm 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 


FRANCK 


Symphonic  variations  for  piano  and  orchestra 
ANDRE  WATTS 


LISZT 


Totentanz,  for  piano  and  orchestra 
ANDRE  WATTS 


intermission 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Symphony  no.  4  in  F  minor     op.  36 

Andante  sostenuto  -  moderato  con  anima 
Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona 
Scherzo:  allegro  (pizzicato  ostinato) 
Finale:  allegro  con  fuoco 


Andre  Watts  plays  the  Baldwin  piano 

The  program  notes  for  this  afternoon's  concert  begin  on  page  27 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &  *RCA  RECORDS 
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Dining  for  Those  Who  Know 

^ed  'PcfnetteeA 

CUISINE  FRANCAISE 
SPECIALTIES 


Escargots  de  Bourgogne 

Grenouilles,  Provencale 

Le  Poussin  Farci  aux  Marrons 

Mignonettes  de  Bouef  Lucullus 


From  Tanglewood  (ONLY  9  MILES) 
TO  ROUTE  41  AND  295 

Open  for  Dinner 


Weekly  5:00  to  10:30  p.m. 
Sunday  4:00  to  10:30  p.m. 


Your  Hosts 
Betty  and  Louis  Chevallier 

Phone:  518-781-4451 
518-781-9994 


QUEECHY  LAKE     •     CANAAN,  N.  Y. 


1771 


id 


was  a  poo( 
year  for  our  Lobster  Pie. 
This  year  it's  even  better. 

When  you  visit  us  at  the  Publick  House,  we'll  welcome  you 
into  a  true  18th  century  tavern  and  pub. 

Because  we  haven't  changed  since  the  days  when  hungry 
Colonial  travelers  would  stop  by  for  one  of  our  generous 
meals. 

But  to  tell  the  truth,  our  good  Yankee  cooking  is  even  better 
today. 

Roasted  whole  Cornish  game  hen.  Steak  in  a  skillet,  with 
crushed  peppercorns  or  red  wine  sauce.  And  our  special  indi- 
vidually   baked   lobster   pie. 

And  if  you  see  someone  at  a  nearby  table  enjoying  our  hot 
deep-dish  apple  pie  with  real  Vermont  cheddar,  pay  heed: 
you're  going  to  need  some  room  for  dessert. 

nit  — The  Innkeeper 


Publick  House 

On  the  Common  -  Sturbridge,  Mass.  {617)  347-3313.  Near  Old  Sturbridge  Village 


Williamstown 
Theatre 


Nikos  Psacharopoulos 

19th  FESTIVAL  SEASON 
JULY  5  -  SEPT.  1 

July  5-14 
St.  JOAN 

July  31  —  August  4 
A  NEW  MUSICAL 

Other  productions  will  include 

THE  SEAGULL 

THE  MISANTHROPE 

AN  AMERICAN  COMEDY 

A  BRECHT  PLAY 
THE  MASTER  BUILDER 

A  WILLIAMS  PLAY 

A  TERRANCE  MCNALLY 

PREMIERE 


The  Williamstown  Theatre 

Williamstown,  Mass.  01267 

413-458-8146 


BERKSHIRE  LAKES  ESTATES 


Country  Living  at  its  best! 

Swimming  and  boating  on  a  crystal  clear  lake.  Tennis  courts  and 
boat  docks.  Adjacent  to  large  state  forest  for  privacy.  Lake  front, 
lake  view,  lake  access  lots  (one  acre  or  larger)  from  $1 0,000.  Pres- 
tigious community. 

TO  VISIT:  Take  Mass.  Turnpike  to  Lee,  Mass.  Take  Rt.  20  East. 
Continue  4  miles  to  Belden's  Tavern  left  for  two  miles  to  Berkshire 
Lakes  Estates. 

BERKSHIRE  LAKES  ESTATES 

YOKUM  POND  ROAD 

BECKET,  MASS.  01223 

TEL:  413-623-8747 


Program  notes  for  Friday  August  17 

HECTOR  BERLIOZ     1803-1869 
Overture  'Le  Corsaire'     op.  21 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Hans  von  BLilow,  after  conducting  The  Corsair  Overture  at  Meiningen, 
wrote  that  it  'went  like  a  shot  from  a  pistol',  plainly  alluding  to  the 
sharp  staccato  chords  for  the  full  orchestra  that  punctuate  light  lyrical 
passages.  It  is  a  dashing  and  debonair  overture,  enlivened  by  the  wit 
of  brilliant  string  writing. 


The  title  incites  one  to  find  in  this  overture  the  musical  embodiment  of 
the  reckless  adventurer  of  Byron's  poem.  Unfortunately  for  those  who 
take  such  titles  as  reliable  guides  to  the  composer's  intention,  Berlioz 
called  this  Overture  at  its  first  performance  La  tour  de  Nice.  Only  later 
did  he  change  the  name  to  Le  Corsaire  rouge,  and  finally,  Le  Corsaire. 
And  yet,  Byron's  Corsair,  the  sea-roving  outlaw  with  his  fine  contempt 
of  all  men,  his  complete  ruthlessness  matched  by  a  complete  gallantry 
toward  women,  must  have  well  fitted  the  composer's  mood  when  he 
sketched  the  Overture  on  his  journey  to  Rome  in  1831  —  as  he  probably 
did.  In  his  memoirs,  Berlioz  reveals  that  the  poetry  of  Byron  held  him 
in  captivation  at  this  time.  He  carried  his  Byron  into  St  Peter's  Cathedral. 
'Never  did  I  see  St  Peter's  without  a  thrill.  It  is  so  grand,  so  noble,  so 
beautiful,  so  majestically  calm!  During  the  fierce  summer  heat  I  used 
to  spend  whole  days  there,  comfortably  established  in  a  confessional, 
with  Byron  as  my  companion.  .  .  .  There,  at  my  leisure,  I  sat  drinking  in 
that  burning  poetry.  I  followed  the  Corsair  in  his  desperate  adventures; 
I  adored  that  inexorable  yet  tender  nature  —  pitiless,  yet  generous  —  a 
strange  combination  of  apparently  contradictory  feelings:  love  of 
woman,  hatred  of  his  kind.' 

The  listener  to  Berlioz's  Overture  would  do  well  not  to  inquire  too 
specifically  into  the  nature  of  the  dreams  which  may  have  produced 
the  musical  images  —  dreams  compounded  of  Shakespeare,  Byron,  a 
host  of  fresh  impressions  gathered  in  Italy,  and  the  immediate  spell  of  a 
gleaming  Mediterranean  spring. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Charles  Munch,  has 
recorded  the  Overture  for  RCA. 


LENOX 
ARTS  CENTER 
INC.  AT 
WHEATLEIGH 

JULY1  -AUGUST  26 


Four  Premieres  of 
New  Music-Theatre 

HOUDINI 

JULY  3-8  &  11-15 

By  Muriel  Rukeyser 
Directed  by  Grover  Dale 
Music  by  David  Spangler 

INTERIOR 
CASTLE 

JULY  19-22  &  24-29 

Conceived  and  directed 
by  John  Braswell 
Music  by  Barbara  Benary 

MANDRAKE 
THE  MAGICIAN 

AUGUST  1 -5  &  8-1 2 

By  Lee  Falk  &  Thayer  Burch 
Directed  by  Seth  Allen 
Music  by  George  Quincy 

STAGE  LEERS 
AND  LOVE  SONGS 

AUGUST  15-19  &  21-26 

By  Stanley  Silverman 
Conceived  by  Mary  Silverman 


CANDLELIGHT 

CHAMBER  MUSIC 

BY  THE  LENOX 

ARTS  CENTER 

INC.  ENSEMBLE 

JULY  1-10-17  AUG  7-14 

Andrew  W.  Thomas,  Director 

LENOX  ARTS  CENTER  INC. 
AT  WHEATLEIGH 

P.O.  1 787,  Lenox,  Mass.  01 2 40 
Box  Office:  (413)  637-2227 
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THE 
OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 

STOCKBRIDGE 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


Stockbridge 

Historical  Exhibits 

with 

Original  Paintings  by 

NORMAN  ROCKWELL 

On  permanent  exhibit 

Autographed 
prints  and  books  available. 

Open  Year  Round-Daily  10-5  p.m. 
Adults  $1.00  Children  25c 


Old  Permamatics 
never  die... 
They  travel  on... 
and  on...  and  on 


MAX  BRUCH     1838-1920 

Scottish  fantasy  for  violin  and  orchestra     op.  46 

Program  note  by  Philip  Hale 

The  full  title  of  this  composition  is  'Fantasia  (Introduction,  Adagio, 
Scherzo,  Andante,  Finale)  for  the  violin,  with  orchestra  and  harp,  with 
the  free  use  of  Scottish  folk-melodies'.  When  it  was  first  played  in  vari- 
ous cities  of  Great  Britain,  there  was  much  discussion  concerning  Bruch's 
use  of  Scottish  melodies.  The  Fantasia  was  occasionally  announced  as  a 
'Scottish  concerto',  which  provoked  the  criticism  that  the  work  was 
neither  a  concerto  nor  Scottish.  'The  melodies  "Auld  Rob  Morris", 
"There  was  a  Lad",  "Who'll  buy  my  Caller  Herrin",  "Scots  wha  hae", 
are  hardly  recognizable,'  wrote  one  critic. 

W.  F.  Apthorp  discussed  the  question  in  a  program  book  of  1896:  'It  is 
important  to  remember  one  item  in  this  title:  the  "free  use"  of  Scotch 
songs;  forgetting  this,  one  is  liable  to  accuse  the  composer  of  all  sorts 
of  inaccuracy.  National  Scotch  melodies  seem  to  have  had  no  little 
fascination  for  more  than  one  great  German  composer.  Beethoven  pub- 
lished a  whole  large  volume  of  Scotch,  Irish,  and  English  songs,  arranged 
by  himself  with  accompaniment  of  pianoforte,  violin,  and  violoncello; 
to  be  sure,  these  arrangements  were  made  at  the  request  of  a  publisher; 
but  Beethoven  entered  into  his  task  evidently  con  amore,  and  his  love 
for  Scotch  songs  is  well  enough  known  from  other  testimony.  There 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  something  in  many  of  these  songs  which 
he  did  not  quite  like;  for  he  often  changed  a  phrase  or  two  in  them  .  .  . 
Max  Bruch,  too,  seems  to  have  felt  a  similar  dissatisfaction  with  some 
melodic  details  in  Scotch  melodies,  notwithstanding  their  strong  gen- 
eral attraction  for  him.  He  has  changed  some  phrases  in  "The  Campbells 
are  comin'  "  (introduced  in  his  cantata  Schon  Ellen),  and  has  treated  the 
Scotch  themes  in  this  violin  fantasia  with  equal  freedom.  When  the 
fantasia  was  first  played  in  England  by  Sarasate,  the  composer  was 
hauled  over  the  coals  by  some  critics  for  the  liberties  he  had  taken  with 
national  melodies,  and  by  others  for  ignorantly  "getting  them  wrong". 
Probably  Bruch  knew  what  he  was  about  quite  as  well  as  Beethoven  did; 
if  he  altered  some  of  the  melodies,  he  did  so  because  he  saw  fit  so  to  do'. 

The  Introduction  opens  with  solemn  harmonies  in  brass,  bassoons,  harp; 
and  the  rhythm  is  marked  by  drum  and  cymbals.  The  solo  violin  has 
recitative-like  phrases,  accompanied  at  first  by  sustained  harmonies  in 
the  strings,  then  by  a  return  of  the  opening  march-like  motive  in  wind 
instruments.  This  preluding  leads  to  the  Adagio,  which  opens  pianissimo 
in  full  orchestra  with  muted  strings.  The  solo  violin  enters  and  develops 
a  cantabile  melody. 


23"  x  1 7"  x  " 
In  black,  brown, 
navy  nylon 
$55.00 


Lark's  unique,  patented  construc- 
tion makes  the  PERMAMATIC8 
virtually  indestructible,  yet  feath- 
erlight.  You  can  travel  the  world 
with  it  and  it  will  still  look  as 
good  as  new.  Available  in  a 
variety  of  sizes  and  coverings  at 
better  stores. 

*-'       Luggage  Corporation 

Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.Y.  10001 

Copyright  ©  1971,  Lark  Luggage  Corp. 

All  rights  reserved.    Made  in  U.S.A. 


The  second  movement  opens  with  preluding  by  the  major  orchestra. 
The  solo  violin  enters  with  a  scherzo  theme,  which  the  composer  has 
characterized  in  the  score  as  'Dance'.  The  theme  is  developed  now  by 
solo  instrument,  now  by  orchestra  with  violin  embroidery.  A  subsidiary 
theme  of  a  brilliant  character  enters  fortissimo  as  an  orchestral  tutti,  and 
it  is  developed  by  the  solo  instrument.  Recitatives  for  the  solo  violin 
lead  to  the  next  movement. 

The  song  (andante  sostenuto)  for  solo  violin  is  accompanied  alternately 
by  strings  and  by  woodwind  and  horns.  The  melody  is  sung  by  the  first 
horn,  then  by  oboe,  then  by  horn  and  cellos,  and  at  last  by  the  flute, 
while  the  solo  violin  has  passages  of  elaborate  embroidery.  A  livelier 
theme  is  deleveloped  by  the  solo  violin.  There  is  a  return  to  the  first 
theme,  and  there  is  further  development. 

The  Finale  opens  with  a  march  theme  given  out  by  the  solo  violin  in  full 
chords,  accompanied  by  the  harp  alone.  The  phrase  is  repeated  by  full 
orchestra.  A  second  phrase  is  treated  in  like  manner.  There  are  brilliant 
developments  of  the  theme,  and  a  modulation  introduces  a  more  canta- 
bile second  theme.  These  two  motives  are  elaborately  developed  and 
worked  out,  at  times  by  the  solo  violin,  but  for  the  most  part  by  the 
orchestra  against  figuration  in  the  solo  instrument. 
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SERGEY  PROKOFIEV     1891-1953 
Symphony  no.  5     op.  100 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Prokofiev  wrote  his  Fifth  symphony  in  Russia  in  one  month  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1944,  fifteen  years  after  his  Fourth.  He  gave  out  a  statement  at 
the  time  that  he  intended  it  as  'a  hymn  to  free  and  happy  Man,  to  his 
mighty  powers,  his  pure  and  noble  spirit'.  Such  a  dedication  was  in 
accord  with  official  Soviet  pronouncements  that  music  should  be  ad- 
dressed directly  to  the  people.  The  sentiment  was  all  very  fine,  but 
Prokofiev  evidently  considered  it  too  broadly  inclusive,  for  he  added  a 
personal  claim:  'I  cannot  say  that  I  deliberately  chose  this  theme.  It  was 
born  in  me  and  clamored  for  expression.  The  music  matured  within  me. 
It  filled  my  soul.' 

The  treatment,  though  traditional  in  form,  is  deeply  felt,  subjective  and 
daring,  and  seems  at  times  possessed  of  the  dramatic  tensions  of  the 
war  period  in  which  it  was  composed.  The  Symphony  had  its  premiere 
in  Moscow  in  January  1945,  with  the  composer  conducting.  Then  in 
November  of  that  year  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  introduced  the  score  to  America. 

The  opening  movement  is  an  Andante,  built  on  two  full-voiced  melodic 
themes,  the  first  in  triple,  the  second  in  duple  beat.  Contrast  is  found  in 
the  alternate  rhythm  as  both  are  fully  developed.  Following  the  recapit- 
ulation, an  impressive  coda  brings  the  movement  to  a  close.  The  second 
movement  has  earmarks  of  the  classical  scherzo.  Under  the  theme  there 
is  a  steady  reiteration  of  a  staccato  accompaniment.  The  melody,  passed 
by  the  clarinet  to  the  other  woodwinds  and  by  them  variously  treated, 
plays  over  the  marked  and  unremitting  beat.  A  bridge  passage  for  a 
substantial  wind  choir  ushers  in  (and  is  to  usher  out)  the  trio-like  middle 
section,  which  is  in  3/4  time  and  also  rhythmically  accented,  the  clarinet 
first  bearing  the  burden  of  the  melody.  The  first  section,  returning,  is 
freshly  treated.  At  the  close  the  rhythm  becomes  more  incisive  and 
intense. 

The  Adagio  slow  movement  has,  like  the  scherzo,  a  persistent  accom- 
paniment figure.  It  opens  with  a  melody  set  forth  espressivo  by  the 
woodwinds,  carried  by  the  strings  into  their  high  register.  The  move- 
ment is  tragic  in  mood,  rich  in  episodic  melody.  It  carries  the  Symphony 
to  its  deepest  point  of  tragic  tension,  as  descending  scales  give  a  weird 
effect  of  outcries.  But  this  tension  suddenly  passes,  and  the  reprise  is 
serene.  The  Finale  opens  allegro  giocoso,  and,  after  a  brief  tranquil  (and 
reminiscent)  passage  for  divided  cellos  and  basses,  gives  its  light,  rondo- 
like theme.  There  is  a  quasi-gaiety  in  the  development  section,  but,  as 
throughout  the  Symphony,  something  ominous  seems  always  to  lurk 
around  the  corner.  The  awareness  of  brutal  warfare  broods  over  it  and 
comes  forth  in  sharp  dissonance  —  as  at  the  end. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  has 
recorded  Prokofiev's  Fifth  symphony  for  RCA. 


The  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  offer- 
ing for  sale  a  colorful  Tanglewood  poster,  designed  by 
Susan  Pear  Meisel  of  New  York,  for  $3  and  Know  Your 
Orchestra,  a  booklet  of  photographs  and  short  biographies 
of  each  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  for  $1.  Both 
are  available  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Store,  as  well  as 
at  the  Tanglewood  Friends  Office  located  next  to  the 
Box  Office. 


Folklore  Summer  Concerts'  3rd 

TWILIGHT  SERIES 
ON  THE  LAWN 

July  7 

NITTY  GRITTY  DIRT  BAND 

DOC  WATSON 
July  14 

VAN  MORRISON 
July  21 

MAHAVISHNU  ORCHESTRA 

The  Section 
July  28 

An  Evening  With 

JUDY  COLLINS 
August  4 

RICHIE  HAVENS 

Michael  Polacco 
August  1 1 

MUDDY  WATERS 

Leo  Kottke  Guest  Artist 
August  18 

TOM  RUSH 

Appearing  as  a  Solo  Artist 

David  Bromberg  Guest  Artist 
August  25 

BONNIE  RAITT 

JOHNPRINE 

Lenox  Arts  Festival. 

Concerts  begin  at  6  PM 

All  tickets  $3.00 

available  at  TICKETRON  outlets,  Lenox 
Arts  Festival  Box  Office  or  by  mail  order, 
P.O.  Box  971,  Lenox,  Mass.  01240,  or  at 
Sammy  Vincent's,  Pittsfield;  G.  Fox, 
Hartford;  Mainline,  Brighton;  Out-of- 
Town,  Cambridge.  (Include  stamped  self- 
addressed  envelope  with  mail  order). 
For  further  information  call: 
(413)637-2200 


TANGLEWOOD 

by  James  Holland 

foreword  by  Michael  Tilson  Thomas 

Here,  in  over  125  superb  photographs, 
the  magic  of  a  Tanglewood  summer  is 
captured  —  the  great  musicians,  the 
beautiful  Berkshires,  the  avid  fans,  the 
devoted  students  —  before,  during  and 
after  the  concerts.  Take  a  copy  home  as 
a  permanent   reminder   of   your  Tangle- 

wood  visit-  Paper  $4.95 


Barre  Publishers 


Barre,  Mass.  01005 
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con  temporari  ties , 


at 


williamstown* 

a  distinctive  collection 

of  contemporary  gifts 

and  accessories 


Open  Monday  thru  Saturday 
9:30  to  5:30 


Ephraim  Alley-behind  Ken'sMarket 


IS  PLEASED 

TO  PROVIDE  FOOD 
and 

REFRESHMENT  SERVICE 
TO 

THE  PATRONS  OF 

TANGLEWOOD 


(617)  569-7070 
(201)  687-3800 


Program  notes  for  Saturday  August  18 


ANTONIN  DVORAK     1841-1904 

Symphony  no.  9  in  E  minor  'From  the  New  World' 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 


op.  95 


When  Dvorak,  a  famous  composer,  successful  exponent  of  the  principle 
of  racial  character  in  music,  took  up  his  dwelling  in  America,  he  spoke 
constantly  of  this  country's  musical  destiny  as  certain  to  grow  from  its 
folk  melody.  His  enthusiasm  found  a  general  and  a  warm  response. 
Collections,  examples  of  Negro  songs  and  Indian  melodies,  were  shown 
to  him.  When  at  length  he  made  it  known  that  he  had  composed  a 
Symphony  and  entitled  it  'From  the  New  World',  there  was  naturally  a 
sanguine  expectation  in  certain  quarters  of  a  present  fulfillment  of 
Dvorak's  prophecies.  The  Symphony,  first  performed  in  New  York  in 
1893  in  the  composer's  presence,  brought  loud  applause.  Dvorak's 
American  friends,  notably  Henry  T.  Burleigh,  his  friend  at  the  National 
Conservatory,  who  had  pressed  upon  him  some  Negro  songs  for  his 
perusal,  looked  eagerly  to  find  a  significant  assimilation  of  them  in  the 
new  score. 

But  this,  as  it  proved,  was  rather  too  much  to  expect.  Dvorak  in  his  native 
simplicity,  always  content  to  infuse  the  traditional  forms  with  a  special 
coloring,  was  never  inclined  toward  scholarly  research  in  the  folk  music 
of  other  peoples,  nor  the  adoption  of  other  styles.  The  Symphony  turned 
out  to  be  as  directly  in  the  Bohemian  vein  as  the  four  (then  in  publica- 
tion) which  had  preceded  it.  Dvorak,  cordially  received  in  the  New 
World  during  his  three  years'  slay  as  teacher,  yet  remained  a  stranger  in 
a  land  whose  music,  like  its  language,  was  foreign  to  his  nature.  The 
critic,  Henry  Krehbiel,  whose  eagerness  was  moderated  by  a  characteris- 
tic clear-sightedness,  could  no  more  than  point  to  a  'Scotch  snap'  (a 
displaced  accent  characteristic  of  Negro  rhythm)  in  the  main  theme  of 
the  first  movement,  and  a  resemblance  to  the  Negro  spiritual  'Swing 
low,  sweet  chariot'  in  the  lyric  second  theme.  There  were  lengthy  specu- 
lations in  print  as  to  whether  the  Symphony  was  'American'  in  letter  or 
in  spirit;  whether  in  any  case  plantation  songs  or  music  derived  from 
the  American  Indians  could  be  called  national;  as  to  what  were  the 
actual  intentions  of  the  composer  and  how  far  he  had  realized  them. 
Some  persisted  in  seeking  the  seeds  of  an  American  musical  culture  in 
the  Symphony,  and  others  ridiculed  their  attempt.  The  whole  problem 
remained  in  an  indeterminate  state  for  the  good  reason  that  very  few 
in  that  dark  period  had  any  articulate  acquaintance  with  either  Negro 
melodies  or  Indian  music. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  the  topic  at  last  burned  itself  to  ashes. 
The  commentators  have  long  since  laid  away  as  outworn  and  immate- 
rial the  assembled  pros  and  cons.  The  title  no  longer  provokes  inquiry. 
The  case  for  a  significant  manifestation  of  music  integral  to  America  in 
Dvorak's  last  symphony  is  no  more  than  a  ghost  of  the  eager  nineties. 
The  'New  world'  Symphony  has  survived  on  its  purely  musical  graces, 
as  one  of  its  composer's  most  melodious  and  most  brilliant  works. 

There  is  a  recording  of  the  'New  world'  symphony  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Arthur  Fiedler  conducting,  available  on  the  RCA  label. 


COMING  EVENTS  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

Details  of  next  week's  concerts  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  events 
open  to  the  public,  are  included  on  a  special  information 
sheet,  which  is  available  at  the  entrances  to  the  Tangle- 
wood  grounds. 
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SERGEY  RACHMANINOV     1873-1943 
Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  C  minor     op.  18 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

It  was  his  Second  concerto,  composed  in  1900,  which  contributed  more 
than  any  other  piece  to  the  early  popularity  of  Rachmaninov.  The  curi- 
ous circumstances  under  which  he  wrote  it  have  been  disclosed  in  his 
memoirs.  For  two  years  Rachmaninov  suffered  from  a  'mental  depres- 
sion', connected  with  certain  contretemps  in  his  career  as  composer 
and  conductor  in  Moscow.  His  friends,  alarmed  at  his  state  of  apathy, 
tried  various  means  of  rousing  him.  A  visit  to  Tolstoy  at  Yasnaya  Polyana 
was  ineffective,  but  treatment  under  Dr  Nicolai  Dahl,  a  radical  in  his 
profession,  and  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  auto-suggestion,  had  very 
decided  results.  'My  relations  had  told  Dr  Dahl/  wrote  Rachmaninov, 
'that  he  must  at  all  costs  cure  me  of  my  apathetic  condition  and  achieve 
such  results  that  I  would  again  begin  to  compose.  Dahl  had  asked  what 
manner  of  composition  they  desired  and  had  received  the  answer,  "A 
concerto  for  pianoforte,"  for  this  I  had  promised  to  the  people  in 
London  and  had  given  it  up  in  despair.  Consequently  I  heard  the  same 
hypnotic  formula  repeated  day  after  day  while  I  lay  half  asleep  in  an 
armchair  in  Dahl's  study.  "You  will  begin  to  write  your  concerto.  .  .  . 
You  will  work  with  great  facility.  .  .  .  The  concerto  will  be  of  an  excel- 
lent quality.  .  .  ."  It  was  always  the  same,  without  interruption.  Although 
it  may  sound  incredible,  this  cure  really  helped  me.  Already  at  the 
beginning  of  the  summer  I  began  again  to  compose.  The  material  grew 
in  bulk,  and  new  musical  ideas  began  to  stir  within  me  —  far  more  than 
I  needed  for  my  concerto.  By  the  autumn  I  had  finished  two  move- 
ments of  the  concerto  —  the  Andante  and  the  Finale  —  and  a  sketch 
for  a  suite  for  two  pianofortes  whose  opus  number  17  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  I  finished  the  concerto  later  by  adding  the  first  movement. 
The  two  movements  of  the  concerto  (op.  18)  I  played  during  the  same 
autumn  at  a  charity  concert  directed  by  Siloti.  The  two  movements  of 
my  concerto  had  a  gratifying  success.  This  buoyed  up  my  self-confi- 
dence so  much  that  I  began  to  compose  again  with  great  keenness.  By 
the  spring  I  had  already  finished  the  first  movement  of  the  Concerto 
and  the  Suite  for  two  pianofortes. 

'I  felt  that  Dr  Dahl's  treatment  had  strengthened  my  nervous  system  to 
a  miraculous  degree.  Out  of  gratitude  I  dedicated  my  Second  concerto 
to  him.  As  the  piece  had  had  a  great  success  in  Moscow,  everyone 
began  to  wonder  what  possible  connection  it  could  have  with  Dr  Dahl. 
The  truth,  however,  was  known  only  to  Dahl,  the  Satins,  and  myself.' 
(The  Satins  were  the  friends  with  whom  he  stayed  at  that  time.  He  was 
married  to  Natalie  Satin  April  29  1902).  Rachmaninov's  biographer, 
Victor  Seroff,  tells  us  that  the  second  theme  of  the  last  movement  was 
actually  composed  by  Rachmaninov's  friend,  Nikita  Morozov.  'Sergey 
heard  this  melody  which  Morozov  composed  and  remarked,  "Oh,  that 
is  a  melody  I  should  have  composed."  Morozov,  who  worshiped  his 
friend,  said  calmly,  "Well,  why  don't  you  take  it?"  ' 
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RICHARD  WAGNER     1813-1883 

Prelude  to  'Die  Meistersinger  von  Niimberg' 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Wagner,  whose  ideas  for  music  dramas  were  always  considerably  ahead 
of  their  fruition,  first  conceived  plans  for  Die  Meistersinger  (and  Lohen- 
grin as  well)  in  the  summer  of  1845,  when  having  completed  Tannhauser 
he  was  anticipating  its  first  production.  A  humorous  treatment  of  the 
early  guilds,  of  Hans  Sachs  and  his  fellow  tradesmen,  occurred  to  him 
as  an  outgrowth  from  the  Wartburg  scene  in  Tannhauser  and  its  con- 
test of  song.  He  carried  the  project  in  the  back  of  his  mind  while  more 
immediate  concerns  —  Lohengrin  and  the  Ring  —  occupied  him.  Then 
came  Tristan,  and  only  after  the  Tannhauser  fiasco  in  Paris,  in  1861,  did 
he  give  his  complete  thoughts  to  his  early  Nurembergers,  and  draw  his 
libretto  into  final  form.  At  once,  with  a  masterful  assembling  of  fresh 
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forces  as  remarkable  as  that  which  he  had  shown  in  plunging  into 
Tristan,  he  put  behind  him  the  impassioned  chromaticism  of  the  love 
drama  and  the  Bacchanale,  and  immersed  himself  in  the  broad  and 
placid  periods,  the  naive  folk  style  of  the  early  guilds.  He  built  up 
readily,  and  for  the  first  time,  a  strictly  human  world,  free  of  gods, 
legendary  heroes,  and  magic  spells. 


He  went  to  Biebrich  on  the  Rhine  to  compose  Die  Meistersinger,  and 
in  the  early  spring  of  1862  had  completed  the  Prelude,  begun  the  first 
act,  and  sketched  the  prelude  to  the  third  —  fragments  implicating  a 
fairly  complete  conception  of  the  ultimate  score.  Wagner  even  planned 
on  finishing  Die  Meistersinger  for  performance  in  the  autumn  season  of 

1862,  but  intruding  troubles  —  notably  the  entanglements  with  love, 
politics  and  royalty  in  Munich,  which  enforced  his  departure  from  that 
city  —  these  events  delayed  his  score,  which  was  not  finished  until 
October  1867. 

The  Prelude  was  performed  from  the  manuscript  at  a  concert  especially 
arranged  by  Wendelin  Weissheimer  at  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  on 
November  1  1862.  Wagner  conducted  the  'new'  prelude  and  the  over- 
ture to  Tannhauser.  There  was  an  almost  empty  hall,  but  the  Prelude 
was  encored.  The  critics  were  divided  between  praise  and  strong 
denouncement.  There  were  performances  in  other  cities  in  1862  and 

1863.  The  entire  work  had  its  first  presentation  at  Munich  on  June 
21  1868. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Erich  Leinsdorf, 
has  recorded  the  Prelude  for  RCA. 
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Program  notes  for  Sunday  August  19 


CESAR  FRANCK     1822-1890 

Symphonic  variations  for  piano  and  orchestra 

The  organ,  not  the  piano,  was  Franck's  instrument  when  he  composed 
his  principal  work  for  piano  and  orchestra  (he  had  composed  Les  djinns, 
a  less  abstract  work  in  this  form  in  the  year  previous),  but  Franck  well 
understood  pianistic  writing.  He  had  begun  his  musical  career  with 
intentions  (intentions  partly  dictated  by  his  father)  of  being  a  virtuoso 
pianist.  This  score  is  conspicuous  for  the  masterly  handling  of  the  two 
mediums  and  their  combination. 


Cesar  Franck  in  1889 


The  strings  open  fortissimo  with  an  aggressive  theme  which  is  answered 
at  once  by  another  from  the  piano,  gentle,  melodic,  expressive.  The 
contrast  and  opposition  in  character  is  not  unlike  the  precedent  of 
Beethoven  in  the  slow  movement  of  the  Fourth  Piano  concerto.  The 
pianist's  theme  is  varied  by  the  addition  of  arpeggios  and  other  pianistic 
figures.  Orchestra  and  piano  are  duly  reconciled  and  blended  at  last 
proclaiming  the  theme  triumphantly  together. 

In  a  note  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  James  Lyons  has  written 
of  this  work:  'Structurally  it  is  stunning,  but  the  listener  will  discern  with- 
out benefit  of  analysis  that  the  whole  is  something  more  than  the  sum 
of  its  parts.  Six  variations  ostensibly  comprise  the  latter,  though  Sir 
Donald  Tovey  describes  the  piece  as  "a  finely  and  freely  organized 
fantasia"  (students  are  commended  to  Voiume  III  of  his  Essays).  It  is 
difficult  to  detect  anything  mystical  in  the  score,  but  Vallas  insists  that 
it  is  programmatic,  that  it  is  about  good  vs.  evil  —  "a  great  tragedy 
expressed  in  music".  In  context  this  seems,  upon  close  reading,  to  be  a 
fancifully  French  way  of  equating  Franck's  propounding  of  conflict  (be- 
tween piano  and  orchestra,  between  initially  disparate  components  of 
the  thematic  material)  with  Beethoven's.  The  hyperbole  is  not  out  of 
order.  Maurice  Cauchie,  in  his  preface  to  the  Eulenburg  edition,  sees 
the  work  rather  differently:  "One  feels  that  in  writing  it  Franck  set  out 
to  please  only  himself."  This  is  less  simplistic  than  it  appears,  and  when 
you  stop  to  think  about  it  Cauchie's  estimate  requires  only  the  spelling- 
out  of  its  own  implicit  caveat  to  be  the  last  word.  Which  is  to  say  that 
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only  a  man  who  could  compose  a  masterpiece  could  have  composed 
the  Variations  symphoniques,  and  that  one  hopes  Franck  was  as  pleased 
with  it  as  he  surely  should  have  been.' 


FRANZ  LISZT     1811-1886 

Totentanz  (Danse  macabre  or  dance  of  death),  paraphrase  on 
the  'Dies  irae',  for  piano  and  orchestra 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Liszt,  according  to  his  biographer  Lina  Ramann,  was  much  impressed 
by  the  famous  fourteenth-century  fresco  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa, 
'Trionfo  delle  morte',  attributed  to  Andrea  Orcagna. 

The  fresco  is  gruesome  enough.  A  haughty  and  elegantly  dressed  com- 
pany of  hunters  have  come  upon  three  open  coffins  with  corpses  of 
princes  in  varying  stages  of  decay.  The  hauteur  of  the  nobles  is  undis- 
turbed, but  one  of  them  holds  his  nose.  Elsewhere,  corpses  are  heaped 
in  a  scattered  pile,  people  of  all  ranks,  while  over  them  hovers  the 
Angel  of  Death,  a  loathsome  creature  with  his  scythe,  sharp  talons  upon 
his  hands  and  feet.  A  group  of  miserable  beggars  beseech  him  to  relieve 
them  of  their  troubles,  but  he  ignores  them,  for  they  are  still  of  the 
living.  From  the  mouths  of  the  dead  there  emerge  one  by  one  their 
souls  in  the  shape  of  naked  babies,  and  they  are  borne  off  by  disgusting 
demons  or  by  angels  of  grace,  according  to  their  sins.  One  unfortunate 
soul  is  the  object  of  a  struggle  in  mid-air  between  an  angel  and  a  devil. 

As  he  stood  before  the  mural,  there  sounded  within  the  soul  of  Liszt,  so 
writes  Mme  Ramann,  'the  overwhelming  power  of  the  Dies  irae,  and 
with  it  there  were  blended  the  changes  of  idea  such  as  the  Italian  master 
put  into  color  and  into  line.' 


The  theme  is  given  forth  (andante)  by  the  orchestra  with  low  staccato 
chords  from  the  piano,  which  then  intersperses  the  discourse  with 
elaborate  chord  runs.  In  the  first  variation,  allegro  moderato,  the  bas- 
soons and  the  piano  add  a  capricious  figuration.  In  the  second  variation, 
the  piano  takes  the  theme  and  ornaments  it  with  glissandi  to  orchestral 
accompaniment.  The  third  variation,  molto  vivace,  gives  the  piano  stac- 
cato chords  over  sustained  ones  in  the  orchestra.  The  last  variation, 
lento,  is  extended.  The  piano  alone  sets  forth  the  theme  in  a  canon, 
which  leads  into  a  fugato  (vivace)  in  which  the  orchestra  eventually 
joins.  There  is  considerable  development,  with  elaborate  cadenzas 
interspersed. 
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PETER   ILYICH  TCHAIKOVSKY     1840-1893 
Symphony  no.  4  in  F  minor     op.  36 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

The  year  1877  was  a  critical  one  in  Tchaikovsky's  life.  He  suffered  a 
serious  crisis,  and  survived  it  through  absorption  in  his  art,  through  the 
shaping  and  completion  of  his  Fourth  symphony. 

The  dramatic  conflict  and  emotional  voice  of  this  symphony  and  the 
two  that  followed  somehow  demand  a  program.  It  may  be  worth  inquir- 
ing to  what  extent  the  Fourth  symphony  may  have  been  conditioned  by 
his  personal  life  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  admitted  the  implication  of 
some  sort  of  program  in  the  Fourth.  He  voluntarily  gave  to  the  world 
no  clue  to  any  of  the  last  three,  beyond  the  mere  word  'Pathetique'  for 
the  Sixth,  realizing,  as  he  himself  pointed  out,  the  complete  failure  of 
words  to  convey  the  intense  feeling  which  found  its  outlet,  and  its 
only  outlet,  in  tone.  He  did  indulge  in  a  fanciful  attempt  at  a  pro- 
gram for  the  Fourth,  writing  confidentially  to  Mme  von  Meek,  in 
answer  to  her  direct  question,  and  at  the  end  of  the  same  letter  dis- 
qualified this  attempt  as  inadequate.  These  paragraphs,  nevertheless,  are 
often  quoted  as  the  official  gospel  of  the  Symphony,  without 
Tchaikovsky's  postscript  of  dismissal.  It  would  be  a  good  deal  more  just 
to  the  composer  to  quote  merely  a  single  sentence  which  he  wrote  to 
Taneyev:  'Of  course  my  Symphony  is  program  music,  but  it  would  be 
impossible  to  give  the  program  in  words;  it  would  appear  ludicrous 
and  only  raise  a  smile.'  The  program  devolves  upon  the  cyclic  brass 
theme. of  'inexorable  fate'  which  opens  the  work  and  recurs  at  the  end. 
Again,  a  fragmentary  sketch  of  a  program  for  the  Fifth  symphony  has 
been  recently  discovered,  in  which  'fate'  is  found  once  more.  The  word, 
to  most  of  those  who  read  it,  is  probably  a  rather  vague  abstraction.  It 
would  be  more  to  the  point  to  know  what  it  meant  to  the  composer 
himself. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  months  in  which  Tchaikovsky  worked  out  the 
Fourth  symphony  he  was  intensely  unhappy  —  there  was  indeed  a  dread 
shadow  hanging  over  his  life.  He  uses  the  word  significantly  in  a  letter 
to  Mme  von  Meek,  acquainting  her  with  his  intention  to  marry  a  chance 
admirer  whom  he  scarcely  knew  and  did  not  love  (the  reason  he  gave 
to  his  benefactress  and  confidante,  to  whom  he  was  ashamed  to  confess 
his  abnormality,  was  that  he  could  not  honorably  withdraw  from  his 
promise).  'We  cannot  escape  our  fate,'  he  said  in  his  letter,  'and  there 
was  something  fatalistic  about  my  meeting  with  this  girl.'  Even  if  this 
remark  could  be  considered  as  something  more  sincere  than  an  attempt 
to  put  a  face  upon  his  strange  actions  before  his  friend,  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  the  unfortunate  episode  (which  according  to  recently  pub- 
lished letters  was  more  tragic  than  has  been  supposed)  could  have 
been  identified  in  Tchaikovsky's  mind  with  this  ringing  and  triumphant 
theme.  (Some  connection  between  the  Symphony  and  Tchaikovsky's 
rash  marriage  and  subsequent  collapse  is  inescapable,  as  an  outline  of 
dates  will  show.   It  was  in  May  of  1877  that  he  became  engaged   to 
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Antonina  Ivanovna  Milyukova.  In  that  month,  too,  he  completed  his 
sketches  for  the  Symphony.  The  wedding  took  place  on  July  18,  and  on 
July  26  Tchaikovsky  fled  to  Kamenko;  there  was  a  two  weeks'  farce  of 
'conjugal'  life  at  their  house  in  Moscow  (September  12  to  24),  and  the 
distraught  composer  attempted  to  catch  a  fatal  cold  by  standing  up  to 
his  waist  in  the  frigid  waters  of  the  Moskva.  Again  the  composer  made 
a  precipitate  flight,  and  never  saw  his  wife  again.  Barely  surviving  a  nerve 
crisis  which  'bordered  upon  insanity',  he  was  taken  by  his  brother, 
Anatol,  to  Switzerland  for  a  complete  rest  and  change.  At  Kamenko  in 
August,  in  a  condition  which  made  peace  of  mind  impossible,  he  was 
yet  able  to  complete  the  orchestration  of  the  first  movement.  At  Lake 
Geneva,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  take  up  his  pen,  the  convalescent 
worked  happily  upon  the  remaining  three  movements.) 

Let  the  psychologists  try  to  figure  out  the  exact  relation  between  the 
suffering  man  and  his  music  at  this  time.  It  is  surely  a  significant  fact 
that  this  Symphony,  growing  in  the  very  midst  of  his  trouble,  was 
a  saving  refuge  from  it,  as  Tchaikovsky  admits  more  than  once.  He 
never  unequivocally  associated  it  with  the  events  of  that  summer,  for  his 
music  was  to  him  a  thing  of  unclouded  delight  always,  and  the  days  of 
his  troubles  seemed  to  him  as  he  looked  back  (in  a  letter  to  Mme  von 
Meek  of  January  25  1878)  'a  strange  dream;  something  remote,  a  weird 
nightmare  in  which  a  man  bearing  my  name,  my  likeness,  and  my 
consciousness  acted  as  one  acts  in  dreams:  in  a  meaningless,  discon- 
nected, paradoxical  way.  That  was  not  my  sane  self,  in  possession  of 
logical  and  reaonable  will-power.  Everything  I  then  did  bore  the  charac- 
ter of  an  unhealthy  conflict  between  will  and  intelligence,  which  is 
nothing  less  than  insanity.'  It  was  his  music,  specifically  his  Symphony 
to  which  he  clung  in  desperation,  that  restored  his  'sane  self. 

Let  those  who  protest  that  Tchaikovsky  fills  his  music  with  his  per- 
sonal troubles  examine  the  facts  of  his  life.  Rasped  nerves,  blank, 
deadening  depression,  neurotic  fears  —  these  painful  sensations  assailed 
Tchaikovsky  in  his  frequent  times  of  stress.  He  turned  from  them  in 
horror.  They  are  not  within  the  province  of  music,  nor  did  he  attempt 
to  put  them  there.  The  pathological  and  the  musical  Tchaikovsky  are 
two  different  people.  The  first  was  mentally  sick,  pitiably  feeble.  The 
second  was  bold,  sure-handed,  thoroughgoing,  increasingly  masterful, 
eminently  sane.  It  was  precisely  in  the  darkest  moment  in  Tchaikovsky's 
life  that  there  surged  up  in  his  imagination  the  outlines  of  the  Fourth 
symphony — music  far  surpassing  anything  he  had  done  in  brilliance 
and  exultant  strength. 


There  are  two  recordings  of  Tchaikovsky's  Fourth  symphony  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  available  on  the  RCA  label:  one  is  con- 
ducted by  Charles  Munch,  the  other  by  Pierre  Monteux. 


BROADCASTING  SCHEDULE 

The  Friday  evening  concerts  at  Tanglewood  will  be  broadcast  live  by: 
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(102.5  FM  &  1330AM)  WGBH-FM  Boston  (89.7) 

WFCR-FM  Amherst  (88.5) 

The  Saturday  evening  concerts  will  be  broadcast  live  by: 
WPJB-FM  Providence  (105.1) 
WCRB-AM-FM  Boston  WAMC-FM  Albany 

WGBH-FM  Boston  WFCR-FM  Amherst 

The  Sunday  afternoon  concerts  will  be  broadcast  live  by: 

WGBH-FM  (Boston) 
WAMC-FM  Albany  WFCR-FM  Amherst 
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THE  CONDUCTORS 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Adviser  to  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony,  Artistic  Director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival,  and  Music  Director  of 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  was  born  in 
Hoten,  Manchuria,  in  1935.  He  graduated 
from  the  Toho  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo, 
where  he  won  first  prizes  in  composition 
and  conducting,  then  went  to  Europe  in 
1959,  and  won  the  first  prize  at  the  Inter- 
national Competition  of  conductors  at 
Besancon;  one  of  the  judges  was  Charles 
Munch,  who  invited  him  to  Tanglewood 
to  be  a  conducting  student.  The  following 
year  Seiji  Ozawa  received  the  Koussev- 
itzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  out- 
standing young  conductor  at  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center.  Appointed  one  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic's  assistant  con- 
ductors in  1961,  he  directed  the  orchestra 
in  several  concerts.  The  same  summer  he 
conducted  twenty-five  concerts  in  Japan 
with  the  NHK  and  Japanese  Philharmonic 
Orchestras. 

Since  that  time  he  has  appeared  exten- 
sively in  Europe  and  America  with  many 
of  the  greatest  orchestras,  among  them 
the  London  Symphony,  the  Concertge- 
bouw,  the  Vienna  Symphony,  the  Vienna 
State  Opera,  the  Philadelphia,  Chicago 
Symphony,  San  Francisco  Symphony  and 
Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestras. 

At  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  Seiji 
Ozawa  resigned  his  post  as  Music  Di- 
rector of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  and 
devoted  the  following  season  to  guest 
conducting.  During  the  summer  of  1969 
he  conducted  opera  for  the  first  time, 
Cos)  fan  tutte  at  Salzburg,  and  was  prin- 
cipal guest  conductor  of  the  Ravinia 
Festival.  He  opened  the  1969-1970  sea- 
son of  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  and 
later  was  guest  conductor  with  L'Or- 
chestre  de  Paris,  the  Philadelphia  and 
Cleveland  Orchestras,  and  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic. 

This  fall  Seiji  Ozawa  becomes  Music  Di- 
rector of  the  Boston  Symphony,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  duties  in  San  Francisco.  He 
has  made  many  recordings  for  the  RCA, 
Angel  and  Deutsche  Grammophon  labels, 
including  performances  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  of  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and 
Petrushka  suites,  and  of  Orff's  Carmina 
Burana. 


ARTHUR  FIEDLER  is  without  doubt  Bos- 
ton's best  known  and  best  loved  citizen. 
His  unique  personality,  his  warmth,   his 


style,  and  his  individual  approach  to  mu- 
sic have  made  him  as  familiar  as  Sym- 
phony Hall  itself.  More  than  the  local  boy 
who  made  good,  he  has  put  an  indelible 
mark  not  only  on  the  musical  history  of 
this  city,  but  also  on  the  musical  taste  of 
millions  throughout  the  world.  Born  in 
Boston  on  December  17  1894,  Arthur 
Fiedler  inherited  a  rich  family  background 
of  European  musical  culture.  His  father, 
Austrian-born  Emanuel  Fiedler,  was  a  first 
violinist  with  the  Boston. Symphony,  and 
his  mother  a  gifted  amateur  musician  who 
gave  young  Arthur  his  first  piano  lessons. 
'I  was  brought  up  in  the  European  man- 
ner/ Mr  Fiedler  says.  'As  a  young  boy,  I 
practiced  the  violin  and  piano,  and  stud- 
ied French  and  German.  I  didn't  like 
music  more  than  any  other  kid.  Practice 
and  lessons  were  drudgery.'  When  he 
showed  progress  in  his  practice  sessions, 
his  mother  rewarded  him  with  a  trip  to 
B.  F.  Keith's  vaudeville  theatre  —  which 
may  account  for  his  reputation  not  only 
as  a  popular  conductor  but  a  showman 
par  excellence. 

Arthur  Fiedler  was  a  pupil  at  the  Prince 
Grammar  School  and  the  Boston  Latin 
School  until  his  father  retired  after  twen- 
ty-five years  in  the  Boston  Symphony  and 
the  family  returned  to  their  native  Aus- 
tria. In  Vienna  and  later  in  Berlin,  Arthur 
worked  in  the  publishing  business  before 
entering  the  Royal  Academy  in  Berlin  as 
a  student  of  violin,  piano  and  conducting. 
At  the  outbreak  of  world  war  one  Arthur 
Fiedler  returned  to  Boston,  and  in  1915, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony  as  a  violinist  under  Karl  Muck. 
His  ambition  to  conduct  led  him  to  form, 
nine  years  later,  the  Boston  Sinfonietta, 
a  chamber  orchestra  composed  of  Boston 
Symphony  members.  At  the  same  time 
he  continued  as  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Symphony,  playing  the  violin,  viola,  piano, 
celesta,  organ  and  even  percussion  in- 
struments. In  1929,  after  long  planning 
and  financial  struggle,  Mr  Fiedler 
launched  the  first  of  the  free  outdoor 
Esplanade  Concerts  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Charles  River.  July  1954  was  a  special- 
ly historic  month  in  Esplanade  history:  it 
was  then  that  Governor  Christian  Herter 
celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  concerts  by  dedicating  the  new  'Ar- 
thur Fiedler  Bridge'  over  what  is  now 
Storrow  Drive. 

In  1930  Mr  Fiedler  was  appointed  the 
eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops 
concerts,  and  under  his  direction  the 
Orchestra  has  made  more  recordings  than 
any  other  in  the  world.  His  discovery  of 


a  forgotten  composition  by  Jacob  Gade, 
Jalousie,  resulted  in  the  sale  of  more 
than  a  million  copies  of  the  Pops  re- 
cording. Fifteen  years  ago  RCA  honored 
Arthur  Fiedler  with  a  plaque  commemor- 
ating both  his  thirtieth  anniversary  with 
Esplanade  concerts  and  the  sale  of  his 
two  millionth  album.  The  total  sales  of 
albums,  singles,  tapes  and  cassettes  are 
today  not  far  from  50  million.  Arthur 
Fiedler  has  also  found  time  during  his 
busy  career  to  teach  at  Boston  University, 
to  conduct  Boston's  Cecilia  Society  Chor- 
us, the  University  Glee  Club  of  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  and  the  MacDowell 
Club  Orchestra  of  Boston.  He  has  con- 
ducted a  long  list  of  major  American  or- 
chestras including  the  Boston  Symphony. 
He  has  also  conducted  orchestras  all 
over  North  and  South  America,  Europe, 
Africa,  Asia  and  Australia. 

In  December  1969  Mr  Fiedler  celebrated 
his  seventy-fifth  birthday  by  conducting  a 
Gala  Concert  in  Symphony  Hall  with  the 
Boston  Symphony.  Governor  Sargent 
added  to  the  occasion  by  proclaiming  it 
'Arthur  Fiedler  Day'  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth. Not  only  in  Massachusetts, 
but  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  globe,  Arthur  Fiedler  spreads  plea- 
sure and  enjoyment  through  the  univer- 
sal language  of  music. 


LAWRENCE  FOSTER,  Music  Director  of 
the  Houston  Symphony  and  Chief  Guest 
Conductor  of  the  Royal  Philharmonic, 
appears  with  the  Boston  Symphony  for 
the  first  time  this  weekend.  He  is,  how- 
ever, no  stranger  to  Tanglewood:  in 
1966,  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  he  was  awarded  the  Koussevit- 
zky  Conducting  prize,  having  worked  with 
Gunther  Schuller,  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  Sir 
Adrian  Boult.  Lawrence  Foster  made  his 
conducting  debut  with  the  Young  Musi- 
cians' Foundation  Debut  Orchestra  of 
Los  Angeles  in  1960,  and  was  its  con- 
ductor and  musical  director  for  four 
years.  Concurrently  he  was  Associate 
Conductor  of  the  San  Francisco  Ballet,  a 
post  which  he  held  until  1965.  In  that 
year  he  became  assistant  to  Zubin  Mehta, 
Conductor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic. He  made  many  appearances  in 
the  subscription  series,  at  the  Hollywood 
Bowl  and  on  the  Orchestra's  1967  world 
tour. 

In  the  fall  of  1968  Lawrence  Foster  went 
to  England  for  the  first  time,  conducting 
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the  Royal  Philharmonic  and  Halle  Or- 
chestras. He  was  offered  the  post  of 
Chief  Guest  Conductor  of  the  Royal  Phil- 
harmonic very  soon  afterwards.  Later  in 
1969  he  shared  an  American  tour  with 
Rudolf  Kempe,  the  Orchestra's  Artistic 
Director.  Lawrence  Foster  conducted  the 
English  orchestra  in  Houston,  was  invited 
to  conduct  some  subscription  concerts 
with  the  Houston  Symphony  the  follow- 
ing season,  and  was  then  offered  the  post 
of  Music  Director.  Recent  guest  con- 
ducting engagements  have  included  the 
New  Zealand  Broadcasting  Corporation 
Symphony,  the  Royal  Liverpool  Philhar- 
monic, the  Berne  Symphony,  the  Berlin 
Radio  Symphony,  the  Bucharest  Philhar- 
monic, the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the 
Chicago  Symphony  and  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 


THE  SOLOISTS 

EARL  WILD,  who  has  appeared  on  many 
occasions  in  recent  seasons  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  Boston  Pops  Or- 
chestras, was  born  in  Pittsburgh.  He 
studied  piano  with  Selmar  Jansen,  a  pu- 
pil of  Xaver  Scharwenka,  and  as  a  teen- 
ager was  the  youngest  artist  ever  to  per- 
form with  NBC  Symphony,  the  Orches- 
tra with  which  he  later  played  Gershwin's 
Rhapsody  in  blue,  conducted  by  Tosca- 
nini.  He  has  performed  with  orchestras 
in  Europe  and  America,  including  those 
in  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia,  London,  Monte  Carlo,  Paris 
(Pasdeloup),  Montreal,  Vancouver,  Trieste 
and  New  York.  In  1968  he  made  his 
debut  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  play- 
ing the  Piano  concerto  no.  1  of  Schar- 
wenka under  Erich  Leinsdorf's  direction; 
a  recording  of  the  piece  has  since  been 
released  by  RCA.  Earl  Wild  gave  the 
world  premiere  of  Paul  Creston's  Piano 
concerto  in  Paris,  and  later  the  American 
premiere  in  Washington.  He  was  the 
first  artist  to  give  a  piano  recital  on  tele- 
vision, and  took  part  in  the  first  Ameri- 
can performance  of  Shostakovich's  Piano 
trio  in  E  minor.  In  December  1970  he 
gave  the  world  premiere  of  Marvin  David 
Levy's  First  Piano  concerto,  written  es- 
pecially for  him,  with  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony conducted  by  Georg  Solti.  Earl 
Wild's  recordings  for  RCA,  Vanguard  and 
Readers  Digest  Records  include  the  four 
concertos  of  Rachmaninov  and  music  by 
many  other  Romantic  composers.  His 
Easter  oratorio,  Revelations,  was  commis- 
sioned    by    the    American     Broadcasting 


Company,  and  was  presented  in  1962 
and  1964  on  that  network  conducted  by 
Mr  Wild.  He  has  also  composed  ballet, 
orchestral  and  incidental  music  for 
television. 

Recently  Earl  Wild  returned  from  Eng- 
land, where  he  gave  a  recital  at  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  Hall,  cut  an  album  of  music  by 
Liszt  for  EMI,  and  gave  a  series  of  per- 
formances with  Andre  Previn  and  the 
London  Symphony  Orchestra  for  BBC 
television. 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  Assistant  conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since 
the  beginning  of  the  1971-1972  season 
and  concertmaster  since  1962,  joined  the 
Orchestra  in  1955.  He  was  then,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  the  youngest  mem- 
ber. Born  in  Detroit,  he  studied  at  the 
Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia,  and  later 
with  Josef  Gingold  and  Mischa  Mischa- 
koff.  He  was  a  prize  winner  in  the 
1959  Queen  Elisabeth  of  Belgium  Inter- 
national Competition,  and  a  year  later 
won  the  Naumberg  Foundation  Award. 
Before  coming  to  Boston  he  played  in 
the  orchestras  of  Houston,  Denver  and 
Philadelphia. 

Joseph  Silverstein  has  established  an  in- 
ternational reputation  as  soloist  and  as 
first  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players.  In  1967  he  led  their 
tour  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Germany  and 
England,  in  1969  a  tour  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  Florida.  During  past  seasons 
he  has  performed  many  concertos  with 
the  Orchestra,  and  has  recorded  those  by 
Bartok  and  Stravinsky  for  RCA. 

He  is  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
String  Trio  and  first  violinist  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  String  Quartet,  and  as 
violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Cham- 
ber Players  Joseph  Silverstein  has  made 
many  recordings  of  chamber  music  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon.  Chairman  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
at  Tanglewood,  he  is  also  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Music  at  Yale  University,  and 
teaches  privately.  In  1970  he  received  an 
honorary  Doctorate  of  Music  from  Tufts 
University.  During  the  1969-1970  season 
he  made  his  debut  as  conductor  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  and  Boston  Pops 
Orchestras.  During  the  past  winter  season 
he  played  the  nine  best-known  violin  con- 
certos with  the  Boston  Symphony  and 
with  other  orchestras  in  the  United 
States. 


ANDRE  WATTS,  artist-in-residence  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  this  summer, 
made  his  debut  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  during  the  1968-1969 
season.  He  was  then  twenty-two  years 
old.  He  started  to  study  the  piano  with 
his  mother  at  an  early  age.  When  he  was 
nine  he  won  a  competition  to  play  a 
Haydn  concerto  at  one  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra's  youth  concerts,  appeared 
the  following  summer  at  the  Robin  Hood 
Dell,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
again  soloist  with  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra in  Franck's  Symphonic  variations. 

He  auditioned  for  Leonard  Bernstein 
shortly  afterwards,  and  early  in  1963  was 
soloist  at  a  New  York  Philharmonic  Young 
people's  concert.  Three  weeks  later  he 
stepped  in  to  take  the  place  of  Glenn 
Gould,  who  was  ill,  at  two  regular  New 
York  Philharmonic  subscription  concerts. 
To  mark  the  tenth  anniversary  of  his  de- 
but with  the  Philharmonic,  Andre  Watts 
played  twelve  times  at  Philharmonic  Hall 
during  the  winter  season.  During  recent 
years  he  has  appeared  with  major  or- 
chestras in  all  parts  of  the  world,  among 
them  the  London  Symphony,  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic, the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony,  the  Concertgebouw 
and  L'Orchestre  National  of  Paris.  He  has 
also  given  recitals  in  Europe,  the  Near 
East  and  the  Far  East,  as  well  as  in  all 
parts  of  America.  This  past  season  Andre 
Watts  has  toured  with  the  Vienna  Sym- 
phony, under  Erich  Leinsdorf's  direction, 
in  Germany  and  Austria,  has  played  with 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony in  France  and  the  USSR,  and  with 
the  Israel  Philharmonic.  This  spring  he 
received  an  honorary  doctorate  of  music 
from  Yale  University,  the  first  awarded  to 
someone  so  young.  He  has  made  many 
recordings  for  Columbia. 


THE  ADVERTISERS  IN  THE  PROGRAM 
BOOK  ACTIVELY  SUPPORT  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BY  MAKING 
THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  BOOK  POS- 
SIBLE. PLEASE  GIVE  THEM  YOUR 
PATRONAGE,  AND,  IF  THE  OPPOR- 
TUNITY ARISES,  MENTION  THAT 
YOU  SAW  THEIR  MESSAGE  IN  THE 
PROGRAM. 
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cylbout  SummerPlanting 


Some  people  are  under  the  impression  that  summer  planting 
endangers  the  plants.  Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  summer  is  an  excellent  time  to  plant.  Most  top  growth 
has  occurred,  and  it  is  the  right  time  to  develop  a  strong  root 
system.  Next  year's  buds  become  well  established.  Plants  moved  in 
summer  and  fall  have  a  head  start  in  terms  of  spring  growth  and 
flowering  over  those  transplanted  the  next  spring.  In  summer, 
plants  are  fully  leafed-out  and  look  like  they  will  in  a  landscape, 
therefore  you  are  surer  to  select  the  right  size  and  shape.  In  the 
case  of  a  shade  tree  or  hedge,  you  create  an  immediate  effect  with 
summer  planting.  Finally,  and  we  hate  to  admit  this,  we  just  have 
more  time  to  spend  with  you  in  summer.  If  you'd  like  a  little 
tour  through  a  section  of  our  thousand  green  acres  of  growing 
things,  we're  happy  to  oblige.  Come  in  and  visit  us  one  day  during 
the  summer.  You'll  find  it  a  treat.  And  please  remember,  every- 
thing you  see  in  our  Garden  Center  is  right  for  summer  planting. 

Weston  Nurseries.  Rte.  135,  near  495,  Hopkinton,  Mass.  01748. 
Tel:  435-3414.  From  the  Boston  area,  call  235-3431. 
Open  year  'round  Monday  thru  Saturday. 

Weston  lyurseries 

of  Hopkinton 

growing  New  England's  largest  variety  of  landscape-size  plants,  shrubs  and  trees. 
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LATEST  RECORDINGS  BY 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER  &  THE  BOSTON   POPS 


THE  REEL  THING 

highlighting 

The  Summer  Knows,  from  'The  Summer  of  '42';  Love  Theme  from  'The 
Godfather';  Love  Theme  from  'Romeo  and  Juliet';  Theme  from  'Mid- 
night Cowboy';  Theme  from  'The  Days  of  Wine  and  Roses';  Day  by  Day. 

GOTTA  TRAVEL  ON 

highlighting 

Leaving  on  a  Jet  Plane;  I  Feel  the  Earth  Move;  By  the  Time  I  Get  to 
Phoenix;  King  of  the  Road;  Green,  Green  Grass  of  Home. 


on 


GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  20s 

highlighting 

Star  Dust;  A  Pretty  Girl  Is  Like  a  Melody;  Strike  Up  the  Band;  Deep  in 
My  Heart  Dear;  Rhapsody  in  Blue  (Earl  Wild  pianist). 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  30s 

highlighting 

Jalousie;  Deep  Purple;  September  Song;  Embraceable  You;  Smoke  Gets 
In  Your  Eyes. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  40s 

highlighting 

Laura;   Chattanooga  Choo  Choo;  When  You  Wish   Upon   a  Star;  The 
Surrey  with  the  Fringe  on  Top;  It  Might  As  Well  Be  Spring. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  50s 

highlighting 

Love  Me  Tender;  Blue  Tango;  Mack  the  Knife;  Seventy-Six  Trombones; 

Gigi;  Love  Is  a  Many  Splendored  Thing. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  60s 

highlighting 

Aquarius;  I  Want  to  Hold  Your  Hand;  Moon  River;  Hello,  Dolly!;  Never 

on  Sunday;  Those  were  the  Days. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  70s 

highlighting 

The  First  Time  Ever  I  Saw  Your  Face;  Everything  Is  Beautiful;  Amazing 

Grace;  Song  Sung  Blue;  Popcorn. 
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ASK  YOUR  DEALER   FOR  THE  COMPLETE  LISTINGS  OF  MORE  THAN  50 
BOSTON   POPS  RECORDINGS  ON   RECORDS,  CASSETTES,  8  TRACK 
CARTRIDGES  AND  OPEN   REEL  TAPES. 


TANGLEWOOD 


Opposite  the  Lion  Gate  stands  a  small  red  cottage,  a  replica  of  the 
building  where  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  took  up  residence  in  1848.  At 
that  time  the  cottage  stood  on  the  borders  of  Tanglewood,  the  estate 
of  a  wealthy  banker  and  merchant  from  Boston,  William  Aspinwall 
Tappan.  The  beauty  of  the  Berkshire  hills  and  valleys  must  have  helped 
to  inspire  Tanglewood  Tales;  certainly  the  countryside,  the  climate  and 
the  closeness  to  New  York  and  Boston  attracted  distinguished  residents, 
builders  of  magnificent  houses,  where  one  could  escape  the  hubbub  of 
city  life. 

Many  of  them  were  lovers  of  music,  and  in  the  summer  of  1934  there 
were  organized  three  outdoor  concerts  at  one  of  the  estates  in  Inter- 
laken,  a  mile  or  two  from  Tanglewood.  The  performances  were  given 
by  members  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  conducted  by  Henry  Hadley. 
This  experiment  was  so  successful  that  during  the  following  months 
the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  was  incorporated,  and  the  series 
was  repeated  in  1935. 

The  Festival  committee  then  invited  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
to  take  part  the  next  summer.  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  Orchestra's 
first  concert  in  the  Berkshires  in  a  tent  at  'Holmwood',  a  former  Vander- 
bilt  estate  —  today  Foxhollow  School.  About  5,000  people  attended 
each  of  the  three  concerts. 

In  the  winter  of  1936  the  owners  of  Tanglewood,  Mrs  Gorham  Brooks 
and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall  Tappan,  descendants  of  William  Tappan, 
offered  the  estate  —  210  acres  of  lawns  and  meadows  —  with  the 
buildings,  as  a  gift  to  Dr  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony.  It 
was  gratefully  accepted,  and  on  August  12  1937  the  largest  crowd  in 
the  Festival's  history  assembled  in  a  tent  for  the  first  concert  at  Tangle- 
wood—  a  program  of  music  by  Wagner.  As  Koussevitzky  began  to 
conduct  'The  ride  of  the  Valkyries',  a  fierce  storm  erupted.  The  roar 
of  the  thunder  and  the  heavy  splashing  of  the  rain  on  the  tent  totally 
overpowered  Wagner's  heavy  orchestration.  Three  times  Koussevitzky 
stopped  the  Orchestra,  three  times  he  resumed  as  there  were  lulls  in 
the  storm.  Since  some  of  the  players'  instruments  were  damaged  by 
water,  the  second  half  of  the  program  had  to  be  changed. 

As  the  concert  came  to  its  end,  Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  a  leading 
light  in  the  foundation  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  mounted 
the  stage  and  addressed  the  audience:  'The  storm  has  proved  con- 
clusively the  need  for  a  shed.  We  must  raise  the  $100,000  necessary  to 
build.'  The  response  was  immediate.  Plans  for  the  Music  Shed  were 
drawn  up  by  the  eminent  architect  Eliel  Saarinen  and  modified  by 
Josef  Franz  of  Stockbridge,  who  also  directed  construction,  and  the 
building  was  miraculously  completed  on  June  16  1938,  a  month  ahead 
of  schedule.  Seven  weeks  later  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  inaugural 
concert  —  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony. 

By  1941  the  annual  Festival  had  already  broadened  so  widely  in  size  and 
scope  as  to  attract  nearly  100,000  visitors  during  the  summer.  The 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber  Music  Hall  and  several  small  studios 
had  been  built,  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  had  been  established. 

Tanglewood  today  has  an  annual  attendance  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
during  the  eight-week  season.  In  addition  to  the  twenty-four  regular 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  the  Orchestra  gives  a  weekly  Open 
rehearsal  on  Saturday  mornings  to  benefit  the  Pension  Fund,  there  are 
Boston  Pops  concerts,  there  are  the  Festival  of  Contemporary  music, 
sponsored  in  co-operation  with  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard, 
and  almost  daily  concerts  by  the  gifted  musicians  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center.  Tanglewood  remains  unique:  nowhere  else  in  the  world  is 
there  such  a  wealth  of  artistic  activity,  nowhere  else  can  music  be  heard 
in  surroundings  of  such  incomparable  beauty. 
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THE  BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Henry  Lee  Higginson,  soldier,  philanthro- 
pist and  amateur  musician,  dreamed  many 
years  of  founding  a  great  and  permanent 
orchestra  in  his  home  town  of  Boston. 
When  at  last  his  dreams  approached 
reality,  in  the  spring  of  1881,  he  com- 
mitted to  paper  a  statement  which  de- 
scribed his  purposes  and  intentions.  He 
explored  many  specifics,  among  them  the 
engagement  of  conductor  and  players, 
'reserving  to  myself  the  right  to  all  their 
time  needed  for  rehearsals  and  for  con- 
certs, and  allowing  them  to  give  lessons 
when  they  had  time'.  He  planned  'to 
give  in  Boston  as  many  serious  concerts 
of  classical  music  as  were  wanted,  and 
also  to  give  at  other  times,  and  more 
especially  in  the  summer,  concerts  of  a 
lighter  kind  of  music'.  Prices  of  admis- 
sion were  to  be  kept  'low  always'.  The 
conductor's  charge  was  to  'select  the 
musicians  when  new  men  are  needed, 
select  the  programmes,  .  .  .  conduct  all 
the  rehearsals  and  concerts  .  .  .  and  gen- 
erally be  held  responsible  for  the  proper 
production  of  all  his  performances'.  Ad- 
ministrative help  and  a  librarian  were  also 
to  be  engaged. 


The  initial  number  of  the  players  was  to 
be  70,  and  in  addition  to  concerts  there 
were  to  be  public  rehearsals.  As  for  the 
orchestra's  financial  structure,  of  the  esti- 
mated annual  cost  of  $115,000  Major 
Higginson  reckoned  to  provide  himself 
for  the  deficit  of  $50,000.  He  continued: 
'One  more  thing  should  come  from  this 
scheme,  namely,  a  good  honest  school 
of  musicians.  Of  course  it  would  cost  us 
some  money,  which  would  be  well  spent.' 


The  inaugural  concert  took  place  on 
October  22  1881.  The  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Daily  Evening  Traveller  wrote 
two  days  later:  'Music  Hall  was  the 
scene  of  a   large   and   brilliant  gathering 


on  Saturday  evening  at  the  opening  con- 
cert of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Mr  Georg  Hen- 
schel.  We  find  it  necessary  only  to  refer 
to  the  princely  munificence  of  Mr  Hig- 
ginson, who  instituted  the  course,  and  to 
whose  efforts  alone  more  credit  is  due 
for  the  best  interests  of  music  than  all 
the  "close  corporation  societies"  ever 
organized  in  this  city.  The  selection  of 
Mr  Georg  Henschel  as  director  of  the 
orchestra  is  an  evidence  of  the  founder's 
astuteness  and  sound  common  sense,  for 
although  the  announcement  raised  some 
criticisms  which  are  far  from  compli- 
mentary, the  results  attained  [Saturday] 
evening  under  that  gentleman's  baton 
amply  and  doubly  proved  the  wisdom 
of  the  choice,  for  there  has  not  been  a 
leader  in  our  musical  circles  during  re- 
cent years  who  has  succeeded  in  impart- 
ing so  much  of  his  own  musicianly  quali- 
ties and  magnetism  as  did  Mr  Henschel 
on  Saturday  evening  .   .  .' 


Tickets  for  the  season  had  gone  on  sale 
about  six  weeks  earlier,  and  by  six 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  first  booking, 
there  was  a  line  of  seventy-five  people 
outside  the  Box  Office,  some  of  whom 
had  waited  all  night.  By  the  end  of  the 
season  concerts  were  sold  out,  and  ticket 
scalpers  had  already  started  operations. 
Mr  Higginson  wrote  a  letter  to  the  press, 
which  was  published  on  March  21  1882: 
'When  last  spring  the  general  scheme 
for  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  was  put  forth,  the  grave  doubt 
in  my  mind  was  whether  they  were 
wanted.  This  doubt  has  been  dispelled 
by  a  most  kindly  and  courteous  public, 
and  therefore  the  scheme  will  stand.' 


Symphony  concerts  continued  to  be  held 
in  the  old  Music  Hall  for  nearly  twenty 
years,   until   Symphony   Hall   was   opened 


HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 
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in  1900.  The  new  building  was  immedi- 
ately acclaimed  as  one  of  the  world's 
most  acoustically  perfect  concert  rooms. 
Ceorg  Henschel  was  succeeded  by  Wil- 
helm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur, 
and  the  legendary  Karl  Muck,  all  of  them 
German-born. 


Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the  musicians 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  had  given  their 
first  'Promenade  concert',  to  fulfill  Mr 
Higginson's  wish  to  give  Boston  'concerts 
of  a  lighter  kind  of  music'.  From  the 
earliest  days  there  were  both  music 
and  refreshments  at  the  'Promenades'  — 
a  novel  idea  to  which  Bostonians  re- 
sponded enthusiastically.  The  concerts, 
soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime  and 
to  be  renamed  'Popular',  and  later  'Pops', 
fast  became  a  tradition. 


The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
was  greatly  changed  in  1918.  The  vicious 
anti-German  feeling  then  prevalent  re- 
sulted in  the  internment  and  later  dis- 
missal of  Dr  Muck.  Several  of  the  German 
players  also  found  their  contracts  termi- 
nated at  the  same  time.  Mr  Higginson, 
then  in  his  eighties,  felt  the  burden  of 
maintaining  the  Orchestra  by  himself  was 
now  too  heavy,  and  entrusted  the  Or- 
chestra to  a  Board  of  Trustees.  Henri 
Rabaud  was  engaged  as  Conductor,  to  be 
succeeded  the  following  season  by  Pierre 
Monteux. 


During  Monteux's  first  year  with  the 
Orchestra,  there  was  a  serious  crisis.  The 
Boston  Symphony  at  that  time  was  the 
only  major  orchestra  whose  members  did 
not  belong  to  the  Musicians  Union.  This 
was  a  policy  strictly  upheld  by  Mr  Hig- 
ginson, who  had  always  believed  it  to  be 
solely  the  responsibility  of  the  Conductor 
to  choose  the  Orchestra's  personnel.  But 
the  players  were  restive,  and  many  wanted 
Union  support  to  fight  for  higher  sal- 
aries. There  came  a  Saturday  evening 
when  about  a  third  of  the  Orchestra  re- 
fused to  play  the  scheduled  concert,  and 


Monteux  was  forced  to  change  his  pro- 
gram minutes  before  the  concert  was 
due  to  start.  The  Trustees  meanwhile  re- 
fused to  accede  to  the  players'  demands. 


The  Boston  Symphony  was  left  short  of 
about  thirty  members.  Monteux,  demon- 
strating characteristic  resource,  tact  and 
enterprise,  first  called  on  the  Orchestra's 
pensioners,  several  of  whom  responded 
to  his  appeal,  then  held  auditions  to  fill 
the  remaining  vacancies.  Two  present 
members  of  the  Orchestra,  the  violinists 
Rolland  Tapley  and  Clarence  Knudson, 
were  among  the  young  Americans  en- 
gaged. During  the  following  seasons  Mon- 
teux rebuilt  the  Orchestra  into  a  great 
ensemble.  In  1924  Bostonians  gave  him 
a  grateful  farewell,  realising  that  he  had 
once  more  given  the  city  an  orchestra 
that  ranked  with  the  world's  finest.  It 
was  not  until  1942  that  the  conductor  and 
players  of  the  Boston  Symphony  finally 
joined   the   Musicians    Union. 


The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship,  electric  per- 
sonality, and  catholic  taste  proved  so 
enduring  that  he  served  an  unprece- 
dented term  of  twenty-five  years.  There 
were  many  striking  moves  towards  expan- 
sion: recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the 
pioneering  days  of  1917,  continued  with 
increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio  broad- 
casts of  concerts.  In  1929  the  free  Espla- 
nade Concerts  on  the  Charles  River  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  since 
1915,  and  who  became  the  following 
year  the  eighteenth  Conductor  of  the 
Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  continues  to  hold 
today.  In  1936  Koussevitzky  led  the  Or- 
chestra in  their  first  concerts  here  in  the 
Berkshires,  and  two  years  later  he  and 
the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence  at  Tanglewood. 


Henry  Lee  Higginson's  dream  of  'a  good 
honest  school  for  musicians'  was  pas- 
sionately shared  by  Serge  Koussevitzky. 
In    1940   the   dream    was    realized    when 


EVENING 

AT  POPS 

on  television 

with 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER  & 

THE  BOSTON   POPS 

ORCHESTRA 

produced  for  PBS 
by  WGBH-Boston 

with  guest  artists 

July  3 

AN   EVENING  OF 

COLE   PORTER 

July  10 
ILANA  VEkED 

July  17 

THE  NEW  SEEKERS 

July  24 

ELLA   FITZGERALD 

July  31 

CARMEN   DE 
LAVALLADE 

August  7 

BOOTS   RANDOLPH 

August  14 

RICHARD  TUCKER  & 

ROBERT  MERRILL 

August  21 
BOSTON   BALLET 

August  28 
VIRGIL  FOX 

September  4 
ANNA  MOFFO 

September  11 

CHRISTOPHER 

PARKENING 

September  18 

OLD  TIMERS'   NIGHT 

with   EUBIE   BLAKE 

EVENING  AT  POPS  will  be  broadcast 
nationally  by  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service  three  times  weekly  (Tuesdays 
at  8  pm,  Fridays  at  9  pm  &  Sundays 
at  8  pm).  Check  in  the  local  press 
for  the  correct  times  for  your  area. 
In  Boston  EVENING  AT  POPS  will  be 
shown  at  9  pm  on  Tuesdays. 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 
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EVENTS  & 
EXHIBITIONS 
IN  AND  AROUND 
THE  BERKSHIRES 


the  Orchestra  founded  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood.  This  sum- 
mer academy  for  young  artists  was  and 
remains  unique,  and  its  influence  has 
been  felt  on  music  throughout  the  world. 
(An  article  about  the  Center  is  printed 
elsewhere  in  the  book.) 


RCA,  including  some  of  the  world's  first 
issues  in  quadraphonic  sound.  Mr  Stein- 
berg appeared  regularly  on  television,  and 
during  his  tenure  concerts  were  broad- 
cast for  the  first  time  in  four-channel 
sound  over  two  of  Boston's  radio  stations. 


LENOX  ARTS  CENTER 

Lenox 

LENOX  LIBRARY 

Lenox 

MUSIC  MOUNTAIN 

Falls  Village,  Connecticut 

YALE  CONCERTS 

Norfolk,  Connecticut 

BERKSHIRE  THEATRE  FESTIVAL 

Stockbridge 

SHARON   PLAYHOUSE 

Sharon,  Connecticut 

WILLIAMSTOWN  THEATRE 

Williamstown 

JACOB'S  PILLOW  DANCE 
FESTIVAL 

Lee 

BERKSHIRE  COUNTY 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

Pittsfield 

BERKSHIRE  MUSEUM 

Pittsfield 

CHESTERWOOD  STUDIO 
MUSEUM 

Glendale 

CLARK  ART  INSTITUTE 

Williamstown 

HANCOCK  SHAKER  VILLAGE 

Hancock 

STOCKBRIDGE  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 

Stockbridge 

NAUMKEAG 

Stockbridge 

MISSION   HOUSE 

Stockbridge 

OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 

Stockbridge 

WILLIAMS  COLLEGE  MUSEUM 
OF  ART 

Williamstown 


Details  of  these  and  other  events 
and  exhibitions  in  the  Berkshires 
may  be  found  in  UpCountry 


In  1949  Koussevitzky  was  succeeded 
as  Music  Director  of  the  Orchestra  by 
Charles  Munch.  During  his  time  in  Boston 
Dr  Munch  continued  the  tradition  of  sup- 
porting contemporary  composers,  and  in- 
troduced much  music  from  the  French 
repertoire  to  this  country.  The  Boston 
Symphony  toured  abroad  for  the  first 
time,  and  was  the  first  American  orches- 
tra to  appear  in  the  USSR.  In  1951  Munch 
restored  the  Open  rehearsals,  an  adapta- 
tion of  Mr  Higginson's  original  Friday 
'rehearsals',  which  later  had  become 
the  regular  Friday  afternoon  concerts  we 
know  today. 


Erich  Leinsdorf  became  Music  Director  in 
the  fall  of  1962.  During  his  seven  years 
with  the  Orchestra,  he  presented  many 
premieres  and  restored  many  forgotten 
and  neglected  works  to  the  repertoire. 
As  his  two  predecessors  had  done,  he 
made  many  recordings  for  RCA,  including 
the  complete  symphonies  of  Brahms  and 
Beethoven,  and  a  major  cycle  of  Proko- 
fiev's music.  Mr  Leinsdorf  was  an  ener- 
getic Director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full- 
tuition  Fellowship  program  was  instituted. 
Many  concerts  were  televised  during 
his  tenure. 


William  Steinberg  succeeded  Mr  Leins- 
dorf in  1969,  and  in  the  years  since  the 
Orchestra  has  continued  its  steady  prog- 
ress as  one  of  the  foremost  symphonic 
organizations  in  America.  Mr  Steinberg 
conducted  several  world  and  American 
premieres,  he  led  the  Boston  Symphony's 
1971  tour  to  Europe,  and  directed  con- 
certs in  cities  on  the  East  coast,  in  the 
South  and  the  Mid-west.  He  made  re- 
cordings for  Deutsche  Crammophon  and 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  Artistic  Director  of  Tangle- 
wood,  takes  up  his  duties  as  Music 
Director  this  fall.  Mr  Ozawa,  who  came 
to  Tanglewood  as  a  conducting  student 
at  the  invitation  of  Charles  Munch,  has 
been  closely  associated  with  the  Orches- 
tra in  the  years  since.  His  first  appear- 
ances in  Boston  as  Music  Director  are 
eagerly  awaited. 


In  1964  the  Orchestra  established  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  an 
ensemble  made  up  of  its  principal  play- 
ers. Each  year  the  Chamber  Players  give 
concerts  in  Boston,  and  have  made  sev- 
eral tours  both  of  the  United  States  and 
of  foreign  countries,  including  England, 
Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  France  and  the 
USSR.  They  have  appeared  on  television 
and  have  made  many  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA. 


Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Inc.  presents  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony and  Boston  Pops  Orchestras  and 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers, is  active  in  the  sponsorship  of  Youth 
Concerts  in  Boston,  is  deeply  involved  in 
television,  radio  and  recording  projects, 
and  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
Symphony  Hall  in  Boston  and  the  estate 
here  at  Tanglewood.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Mr  Higginson's  projected 
$115,000  to  a  sum  more  than  $6  million. 
It  is  supported  not  only  by  its  audiences, 
but  by  grants  from  the  Federal  and  State 
governments,  and  by  the  generosity  of 
many  businesses  and  individuals.  Without 
their  support,  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra would  be  unable  to  continue  its 
pre-eminent  position  in  the  world  of 
music. 


ERICH   LEINSDORF 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG 
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THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

Casual  visitors  to  Tanglewood  may  well  be  amazed  at  the  variety  of 
music  they  hear  coming  from  many  locations  on  the  grounds.  Much 
of  it  is  being  played  by  the  young  artists  taking  part  in  the  programs  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  The  Center  was  established  here  in  1940 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  fulfilling  the  hopes  and  dreams  of 
two  of  the  most  important  figures  in  the  Orchestra's  history,  Henry  Lee 
Higginson,  the  founder,  and  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor  and  Music 
Director  from  1924  until  1949.  Mr  Higginson  wrote  in  1881  of  his  wish 
to  establish  a  'good  honest  school  for  musicians',  while  for  many  years 
Dr  Koussevitzky  dreamed  of  an  academy  where  young  musicians  could 
extend  their  professional  training  and  add  to  their  artistic  experience, 
guided  by  the  most  eminent  international  musicians.  Koussevitzky  was 
Director  of  the  Center  from  its  founding  until  his  death  in  1951,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Charles  Munch.  Erich  Leinsdorf  was  Director  from 
1963  until  his  retirement  in  1969,  and  since  that  time  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  the  Center's  direction  has  been  in  the  hands  of  Gunther 
Schuller. 

Young  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world  come  to  Tanglewood  each 
summer  to  spend  eight  weeks  of  stimulating  practical  study.  They  meet 
with  and  learn  from  musicians  of  the  greatest  experience  in  orchestral 
and  chamber  performance,  in  conducting  and  composition.  The  dis- 
tinguished faculty  includes  the  principal  players  and  other  members  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  as  well  as  leading  soloists,  conductors 
and  composers  of  the' day.  The  emphasis  is  on  learning  and  performing 
under  completely  professional  conditions. 

The  many  resources  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are  at  the  service  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center.  There  are  numerous  studios  for  practice  and 
chamber  music,  and  extensive  libraries.  The  Berkshire  Music  Center 
Orchestra  and  the  Center's  many  other  performing  groups  hold  most  of 
their  rehearsals  and  concerts  in  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  while  lectures, 
seminars,  conducting  classes,  vocal  and  choral  rehearsals,  composers' 
forums  and  concerts  of  chamber  music  take  place  in  the  Chamber  Music 
Hall,  in  the  West  Barn,  on  the  Rehearsal  Stage,  in  the  Hawthorne  Cot- 
tage, and  in  small  studios  situated  both  on  the  grounds  of  Tanglewood, 
and  in  buildings  in  Lenox  specially  leased  by  the  Orchestra  for  the 
summer. 

Nearly  one  hundred  keyboard  instruments,  available  for  individual  prac- 
tice without  charge,  are  generously  provided  for  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  each  year  by  the  Baldwin  Piano  and  Organ  Company,  while  other 
instruments,  percussion  for  example,  are  provided  by  the  Orchestra. 

Each  year  the  Center  concentrates  on  a  Festival  of  Contemporary  music, 
thanks  to  the  generosity  and  co-operation  of  the  Fromm  Music  Founda- 
tion at  Harvard.  The  Boston  Symphony  is  assisted  in  supporting  the 
Center  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  a  Federal  agency,  as 
well  as  by  generous  individual  and  corporate  sponsors. 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  1973 


FESTIVAL  OF 
CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 


August  4  to  August  9 

sponsored  by  the 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

AT  TANGLEWOOD 

in  co-operation  with  the 

FROMM  FOUNDATION  AT  HARVARD 


August  4  at  2.30  pm 

RECITAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY 

VOCAL  MUSIC 


August  5  at  8.30  pm 
August  6  at  8.30  pm 

MUSIC  THEATRE 

including  the  American  premiere 
of  Bruno  Maderna's  Satyricon 

August  7  at  8.30  pm 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERT 

including  the  world  premiere 
of  a  chamber  work  by  John  Heiss 

August  8  at  8.30  pm 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERT 
including  the  world  premiere  of 
Concerto  lor  lour  groups  of  instruments 
by  Peter  Lieberson* 

August  9  at  8.30  pm 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ORCHESTRA 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     conductor 

including  the  world  premiere  of 

West  Indian  lights     by  James  Drew' 

""commissioned  by  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood  in  co-operation 
with  the  Fromm  Foundation  at  Harvard 


Whitestone 
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DAYS   IN  THE  ARTS 

is  a  program  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  designed  to  introduce  Boston 
Public  School  children  to  the  arts  by 
using  the  cultural  resources  of  Tangle- 
wood  and  Berkshire  County.  Thirty  fifth- 
and  sixth-graders  come  each  week  to 
spend  four  days  meeting  with  profes- 
sionals and  students  and  attending  vari- 
ous performances  on  the  Tanglewood 
grounds.  The  children  also  enjoy  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  Berkshires  through 
swimming,  hiking,  and  visiting  the  Pleas- 
ant Valley  Sanctuary,  but  the  emphasis  is 
on  the  arts. 

The  program  is  made  possible  this  sum- 
mer by  Title  I  funds  from  the  City  of 
Boston  and  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
artists  and  artists-in-training  who  volun- 
teer their  time  and  talent.  Members  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  stu- 
dents of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
demonstrate  their  instruments,  student 
dancers  from  Jacob's  Pillow  give  a  spe- 
cial introductory  workshop,  participants 
in  the  Lenox  Arts  Center  lend  their  ex- 
perience and  expertise,  and  five  full-time 
counselors  integrate  their  talents  in  art, 
music,  drama,  and  photography. 

Days  in  the  Arts  is  an  attempt  to  give  the 
participating  children  a  pleasant  initiation 
into  the  world  of  music,  dance,  drama 
and  art.  It  is  through  the  arts  that  a  child 
can  build  a  bridge  from  his  imagination 
to  reality.  If  he  learns  to  cross  that  bridge 
with  ease,  perhaps  the  beauty  he  creates 
in  the  imaginary  world  will  remain  in  the 
real  world  he  helps  to  create  when  he  is 
an   adult. 


Whitestone 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Concertmaster  and  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  is  Chairman  of  the  Faculty,  and  the  administrative 
staff  of  the  Orchestra  is  responsible  for  day-to-day  organization. 

This  summer  the  musicians  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  continue 
not  only  their  extensive  programs  of  rehearsals,  seminars  and  lectures, 
but  also  give  a  great  number  of  public  performances  —  orchestral  con- 
certs, chamber  concerts,  productions  of  music  theatre,  composers' 
forums  and  vocal  concerts.  Meanwhile,  under  the  auspices  of  Boston 
University,  young  artists  of  high  school  age  are  taking  part  in  programs 
of  music,  theatre  and  the  visual  arts.  Details  of  these  activities  can  be 
had  from  the  office  of  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood,  located  near 
the  Main  Gate. 

Fellowships  are  awarded  to  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center,  who  are  chosen  by  audition  on  a  competitive  basis. 
The  cost  of  this  support  is  enormous,  and  adds  each  year  substantially  to 
the  deficit  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Details  of  how  you  can 
help  are  printed  elsewhere  in  the  program;  meanwhile,  you  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend  the  concerts  of  the  Center,  and  see  and  hear  for  your- 
self the  extraordinary  enthusiasm  and  musical  caliber  of  Tanglewood's 
young  musicians. 
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NORTH    PARKING 


The  Berkshire  Festival  Program  is  published  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Inc.,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115,  and  Tanglewood,  Lenox, 
Massachusetts  01240. 

The  advertising  representatives  are  MediaRep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler  Office 
Building,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233.  Inquiries  for 
advertising  space  should  be  addressed  to  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  of  MediaRep 
Center. 
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Put  a  little  Ozawa 


Boston,  New  York  and 

Join  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Share  the 
excitement  of  Seiji  Ozawa' s  first  season  as  Music 
Director. 

Subscriptions  are  available  now,  ranging  from 
3  to  22  concerts,  $10.50  on  up.  For  a  full  informa- 
tional brochure  write: 


Subscription  Brochure,  Boston 
Symphony  HaH,  Boston,  M 


Orchestra, 


Seiji  Ozawa.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Put  a  little  excitement  in  your  life. 


CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

BOSTON   EDISON  COMPANY 

CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

WM   FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE   FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN   HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HEARST  FOUNDATION 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS   NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH   COMPANY 

THE  SHAWMUT  ASSOCIATION   BANKS 

STATE  STREET  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


Whitestone  Photo 
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BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 


ARTHUR   FIEDLER  conductor 


PENSION  FUND  BENEFIT  CONCERT 
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Tuesday  August  21  1973  at  8.30  pm 

TANGLEWOOD 


EVENING 

AT  POPS 

on  television 

with 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER  & 

THE  BOSTON   POPS 

ORCHESTRA 

produced  for  PBS 
by  WGBH-Boston 

with  guest  artists 

July  3 

AN   EVENING  OF 

COLE   PORTER 

July  10 

ILANA  VERED 

July  17 

THE  NEW  SEEKERS 

July  24 

ELLA   FITZGERALD 

July  31 

CARMEN   DE 
LAVALLADE 

August  7 

BOOTS   RANDOLPH 

August  14 

RICHARD  TUCKER  & 

ROBERT  MERRILL 

August  21 
BOSTON   BALLET 

August  28 
VIRGIL  FOX 

September  4 
ANNA  MOFFO 

September  11 

CHRISTOPHER 

PARKENING 

September  18 

OLD  TIMERS'   NIGHT 

with   EUBIE   BLAKE 

EVENING  AT  POPS  will  be  broadcast 
nationally  by  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service  three  times  weekly  (Tuesdays 
at  8  pm,  Fridays  at  9  pm  &  Sundays 
at  8  pm).  Check  in  the  local  press 
for  the  correct  times  for  your  area. 
In  Boston  EVENING  AT  POPS  will  be 
shown  at  9  pm  on  Tuesdays. 


ARTHUR  FIEDLER 


Arthur  Fiedler  is  without  doubt  Boston's 
best  known  and  best  loved  citizen.  His 
unique  personality,  his  warmth,  his  style, 
and  his  individual  approach  to  music  have 
made  him  as  familiar  as  Symphony  Hall 
itself.  More  than  the  local  boy  who  made 
good,  he  has  put  an  indelible  mark  not 
only  on  the  musical  history  of  the  city, 
but  also  on  the  musical  taste  of  millions 
throughout  the  world. 

Born  in  Boston  on  December  17  1894, 
Arthur  Fiedler  inherited  a  rich  family  background  of  European  musical 
culture.  His  father,  Austrian-born  Emanuel  Fiedler,  was  a  first  violinist 
with  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  his  mother  a  gifted  amateur  musician 
who  gave  young  Arthur  his  first  piano  lessons.  'I  was  brought  up  in  the 
European  manner,'  Mr  Fiedler  says.  'As  a  young  boy,  I  practiced  the 
violin  and  piano,  and  studied  French  and  German.  I  didn't  like  music 
more  than  any  other  kid.  Practice  and  lessons  were  drudgery.'  When  he 
showed  progress  in  his  practice  sessions,  his  mother  rewarded  him  with 
a  trip  to  B.  F.  Keith's  vaudeville  theatre  —  which  may  account  for  his 
reputation  not  only  as  a  popular  conductor  but  as  a  showman  par 
excellence. 

Arthur  Fiedler  was  a  pupil  at  the  Prince  Grammar  School  and  the  Boston 
Latin  School  until  his  father  retired  after  twenty-five  years  in  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  the  family  returned  to  their  native  Austria.  In  Vienna 
and  later  in  Berlin,  Arthur  worked  in  the  publishing  business  before 
entering  the  Royal  Academy  in  Berlin  as  a  student  of  violin,  piano 
and  conducting. 

At  the  outbreak  of  world  war  one  Arthur  Fiedler  returned  to  Boston, 
and  in  1915,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  as 
a  violinist  under  Karl  Muck.  His  ambition  to  conduct  led  him  to  form, 
nine  years  later,  the  Boston  Sinfonietta,  a  chamber  orchestra  composed 
of  Boston  Symphony  members.  At  the  same  time  he  continued  as  a 
member  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  playing  the  violin,  viola,  piano, 
celesta,  organ  and  even  percussion  instruments.  In  1929,  after  long 
planning  and  financial  struggle,  Mr  Fiedler  launched  the  first  of  the 
free  outdoor  Esplanade  Concerts  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Charles  River. 
July  1954  was  a  specially  historic  month  in  Esplanade  history:  it  was 
then  that  Governor  Christian  Herter  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  concerts  by  dedicating  the  new  'Arthur  Fiedler  Bridge'  over 
what  is  now  Storrow  Drive. 

In  1930  Mr  Fiedler  was  appointed  the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Pops  concerts,  and  under  his  direction  the  Orchestra  has  made  more 
recordings  than  any  other  in  the  world.  His  discovery  of  a  forgotten 
composition  by  Jacob  Gade,  jalousie,  resulted  in  the  sale  of  more  than 
a  million  copies  of  the  Pops  recording.  Fifteen  years  ago  RCA  honored 
Arthur  Fiedler  with  a  plaque  commemorating  both  his  thirtieth  anniver- 
sary with  Esplanade  concerts  and  the  sale  of  his  two  millionth  album. 
The  total  sales  of  albums,  singles,  tapes  and  cassettes  are  today  not  far 
from  50  million. 

Arthur  Fiedler  has  also  found  time  during  his  busy  career  to  teach  at 
Boston  University,  to  conduct  Boston's  Cecilia  Society  Chorus,  the 
University  Glee  Club  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  the  MacDowell 
Club  Orchestra  of  Boston.  He  has  conducted  a  long  list  of  major 
American  orchestras  including  the  Boston  Symphony.  He  has  also  con- 
ducted orchestras  all  over  North  and  South  America,  Europe,  Africa, 
Asia  and  Australia. 

In  December  1969  Mr  Fiedler  celebrated  his  seventy-fifth  birthday  by 
conducting  a  Gala  Concert  in  Symphony  Hall  with  the  Boston  Symphony. 
Governor  Sargent  added  to  the  occasion  by  proclaiming  it  'Arthur  Fiedler 
Day'  throughout  the  Commonwealth-  Not  only  in  Massachusetts,  but 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  globe,  Arthur  Fiedler  and  the 
Boston  Pops  spread  pleasure  and  enjoyment  through  the  universal 
language  of  music. 


TANGLEWOOD    1973 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Tuesday  August  21  1973  at  8.30  pm 


BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 


ARTHUR   FIEDLER     conductor 


PENSION   FUND   BENEFIT  CONCERT 


'Pomp  and  Circumstance  March  No.  1  in  D 


^Overture  to  'Orpheus  in  Hades' 


El  gar 
Offenbach 


*Clair  de  Lune 


t*1812,  Ouverture  Solennelle 


Debussy 
Tchaikovsky 


'Rhapsody  in  Blue  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 
LEO   LITWIN 


Gershwin 


Selection  from  'Hair'  MacDermot 

Aquarius- Donna  -  Frank  Mills  -  Initials  -  Ain't  Got  No- 
Hair-Hare  Krishna  -  Air-  Good  Morning  Starshine  -  Let 
the  Sunshine   In 


Twelfth  Street  Rag 


Bowman 


Leo  Litwin  plays  the  Baldwin  piano 

Artillery  courtesy  of  EASTOVER 

There  will  be  a  display  of  fireworks  over  Lake  Mahkeenac  at  the  end 
of  the  concert. 


THE  BOSTON   POPS  ORCHESTRA   RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  POLYDOR 

BALDWIN   PIANO 
tPOLYDOR  &  *RCA   RECORDS 


■V^fI 


TONIGHT'S  SOLOIST 

LEO  LITWIN  received  his  early  musical 
training  in  Boston  under  Hedwig  Schroeder 
and  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma,  and  later  coached 
in  New  York  with  Josef  Lhevinne.  Since  his 
first  performance  of  Gershwin's  Rhapsody 
in  Blue,  as  official  pianist  of  the  Boston 
Pops  Orchestra,  he  introduced  more  new 
V^J^     BL  works  for  piano  and  orchestra  at  the  Pops, 

-^-3  under  the  direction  of  Arthur  Fiedler,  than 

^^.  vl  any  other  soloist.   His  many  first  perform- 

ances include  Cornish  Rhapsody  by  Hubert 
Bath,  Rhapsody  Sinfonica  by  Joaquin  Turina,  Smoky  Mountain  Suite 
by  Richard  Addinsell,  Piano  Concerto  by  Cordelli,  Concerto  in  jazz 
by  Phillips,  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  by  Shostakovitch,  Interplay  by  Morton 
Could,  the  Alamein  Concerto  and  Dream  of  Olwen,  as  well  as  the  first 
performance  in  the  United  States  of  the  Warsaw  Concerto,  which  he 
has  recorded  three  times  for  RCA  with  Arthur  Fiedler  conducting  the 
Boston  Pops.  In  addition  to  his  concert  schedule,  Leo  Litwin  heads  the 
Music  Department  at  Mount  Ida  College  in  Newton,  teaches  piano  at 
his  own  studio  at  476  Boylston  Street  in  Boston,  and  has  just  pioneered 
a  timely  new  course,  Women  in  Music,  for  the  Music  Department  of 
Northeastern  University. 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  PENSION   INSTITUTION 

The  Boston  Symphony  Pension  Institution,  established  in  1903,  is  the 
oldest  among  American  symphony  orchestras.  During  the  past  few  years 
the  Pension  Institution  has  paid  annually  over  400,000  dollars  to  nearly 
one  hundred  pensioners  and  their  widows.  Pension  Institution  income 
is  derived  from  Pension  Fund  concerts,  from  open  rehearsals  in  Sym- 
phony Hall  and  at  Tanglewood  and  from  radio  broadcasts,  for  which  the 
members  of  the  Orchestra  donate  their  services.  Contributions  are  also 
made  each  year  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.  Representa- 
tives of  the  players  and  the  Corporation  are  members  of  the  Pension 
Institution's  Board  of  Directors. 


The  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  offer- 
ing for  sale  a  colorful  Tanglewood  poster,  designed  by 
Susan  Pear  Meisel  of  New  York,  for  $3  and  Know  Your 
Orchestra,  a  booklet  of  photographs  and  short  biographies 
of  each  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  for  $1.  Both 
are  available  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Store,  as  well  as 
at  the  Tanglewood  Friends  Office  located  next  to  the 
Box  Office. 


a  place  to  think 


A  community  planned  to 
preserve  the  ecostructure  of  the 
original  forest  -  dirt  roads,  hiking 
paths,  lakes  and  ponds,  clean  air, 
4  to  6  acres  all  by  yourself, 
adjoining  a  15,000  acre  forest. 

Strong  protective  covenants, 
prices  from  $1 2,900  to  $2 7, 000. 
Restricted  to  155  lots. 

15  year  financing 


Route  20,  Box  186,  Lee,  Mass.  02138 


By     appointment     only.     Tel.   413-623-8933 
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Quality  Shows 
at  Boston  University 


At  Boston  University  School  of  Fine  and 
Applied  Arts  we  do  more  than  teach 
musical  performance,  painting,  and 
acting. 

We  immerse  our  students  in 
the  arts. 

We  expose  them  to  a  faculty  of 
performing  artists:  men  and  women  still 
actively  engaged  in  distinguished 
careers  (including  twenty-eight  current 
members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  concert  soloists,  Broadway 
directors,  and  award- winning  painters). 

We  involve  them  in  a  full  range 
of  creative  activity,  teaching  them  the 
fundamentals  of  their  crafts  so  that  they 
may  grow  into  innovative  artists. 

We  offer  bachelor  and  master's 
degrees  in  acting,  directing,  design,  and 
theater  education;  art  education,  graphic 
design,  painting,  and  sculpture  (bachelor 
level  only);  musical  performance,  history 
and  literature  of  music,  theory  and  com- 
position, and  music  education.  And 
doctoral  degrees  in  performance,  music 
education,  and  composition. 

We  proffer  a  degree  of  quality 
you  won't  find  anywhere  else! 


Boston  University  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

Norman  Dello  Joio,  acting  dean 
855  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02215 
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LENOX 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Make  this  day 
your  way  of  life. 


Why  not  enjoy  the  Berkshires  year 
'round,  in  all  its  glorious  seasons? 

Think  of  it.  The  green  and  lavender 
hills,  sparkling  mountain  streams, 
blue  lakes,  and  the  sweet  fragrance 
of  fresh  air,  all  yours  to  enjoy  any 
time  ...  all  the  time  ...  in  your  own 
carefree  home  in  the  Berkshires. 

Rolling  Hills  in  the  Berkshires  is 
such  a  place,  a  65  acre  condominium 
concept  in  the  charming,  peaceful 
village  of  Lenox. 

Set  in  spacious,  undulating  acres 
of  lawn,  woodland,  streams  and  ponds, 
these  homes  offer  you  comfort, 
serenity  and  carefree  living. 


You  will  own  your  own  home,  but 
all  outside  maintenance,  including 
lawn  mowing  and  snow  plowing,  will 
be  done  for  you. 

And  more. 

Your  purchase  price  includes  your 
ownership  share  and  full  use  of  your 
own  beautiful  on-site  9  hole  private 
golf  course,  a  swimming  pool,  two 
tennis  courts,  and  the  Rolling  Hills 
Club  House  ...  all  built  and  ready 
to  use. 

There's  more,  so  much  more  that 
there  isn't  room  enough  here  to  tell 
you  about  it. 

Come  see  us.  We're  only  a  short 
drive  away  in  Lenox,  Massachusetts. 

Rolling  Hills 

in  the  Berkshires 

BY  WASSERMAN  DEVELOPMENT  CORP. 
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Spend  an  evening-ora week-with  us! 

/ 


A  lot  of  places  serve  steak.  But 
there's  only  one  steak  house  like 
the  Branding  Iron.  Maybe  it's  the 
charcoal  broiling,  or  the  salad  bar 
or  the  draft  beer.  Maybe  it's  the 
decor— as  elegantly  casual  as  any 
steak  house  and  "saloon"  east  of 
San  Francisco . .  .with  flickering  gas- 
lights, polished  walnut  and  shining 
brass. 

Good  food,  good  company  in  a  nos- 
talgic atmosphere— The  Branding 
Iron,  the  most  civilized  steak  house 
in  the  Berkshires. 

sraiNC  m 


PLAZA  LEVEL,  BERKSHIRE  COMMON,  PITTSFIELD 


The  Colonial  Hilton  Inn— a  magnificent  modern 
14-story  inn  right  in  the  heart  of  the  Berkshires 
...a  complete  resort  complex  with  luxurious 
air-conditioned  rooms  and  suites,  dining  in 
three  restaurants,  glass-domed  pool,  saunas, 
cinema,  indoor  parking  and  two-level  shopping 
plaza— all  under  one  roof.* 


George  Page's  Colonial 
Restaurant— hearty 

New  England  fare  in  a 
tradition  of  elegance. 


Lautrec  Lounge- 
cocktails  and  ooh-la- 
in  a  very  intimate 
atmosphere. 


la 


Cafe  Shop— breakfast, 
lunch  and  cocktails 
by  poolside. 

Top  of  the  Common 

. . .  skytop  cocktail  lounge 
with  dancing  and  live 
entertainment;  luncheon 
buffet  on  weekdays. 


3(DoloniaI 
Hilton  Inn 

Welcome  is  just  the  beginning. 
Berkshire  Common,  Pittsfield  (413)  499-2000 


inquire  about  our  seasonal  package  plans. 
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After  months,  perhaps  years  of  dreaming  of  building  your  own  home,  you  are  now  settling 
down  to  the  serious  consideration  of  this  important  step.  You  are  highly  selective  and  very 
discriminating  because  you  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  best.  You  will  demand 
excellence  of  design,  the  highest  order  of  craftsmanship,  and  the  finest  of  quality  materials. 
You  will  require  comprehensive  information  on  which  to  base  your  choice  and  the  assurance 
of  an  unquestionable  integrity  on  the  part  of  the  source  selected.  If  this  describes  your 
situation,  may  we  suggest  you  inquire  about  a  Deck  House. 

DECK  HOUSE  Model  Homes  may  be  seen  in  Carlisle  and  Boxford,  Mass.  (617)  369-7000; 
Redding  Ridge,  Conn.  (203)  938-2522;  Annapolis,  Md.  (301)  849-2411;  and  Durham,  N.C.  (919) 
489-8883.  Or  send  $2.00  for  a  completely  informative,  illustrated  brochure  to: 


DECK  HOUSE*  INC 

DEPT.  T  930  MAIN  STREET,  ACTON,  MASS.  01720 


UMUIS 
PRESTO. 


Harrington  Savings.  Great. 

244  Main  Street,  Great  Barrington,  528-1190 
Main  Street,  Sheffield,  229-8516 
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COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
lerome  Rosen 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 


second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Marylou  Speaker 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 


violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  MiJIer 


basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 


flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 


piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

Eb  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 


percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 


harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 


librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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personnel  manager  William  Moyer 
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Feel 

Bernstein's  'Mass' 

up  and  down  your  spine 

on  Superex  Quadphones. 

Even  four  of  the  finest  speakers  can't  give  you  the  physical 
sensations  you  get  with  Superex  4-channel  phones.  It's  a  whole  new 
feeling  that  happens  somewhere  between  your  ears 
and  your  toes. 

With  the  Superex  Quad-tette,  a  singer  can 
give  you  the  shivers.  You'll  feel  a  bell  ring  over 
your  right  eyebrow,  or  a  drum  roll  right  through 
your  body. 

For  $65.00,  you  can  have  the  Superex  / 
Quad-tette  4-channel  phone,  and  feel  it  all!    |g 
Superex  even  guarantees  it  for  one  year. 
You  get  two  speakers  in  each  earcup,  plus  a 
stereo/quad  switch.  Compare  the  Quad- 
tette's  performance  and  price,  and  you'll  see 
why  Superex  is  the  best  sound  investment 

around  Superex  Stereophones 

Feel  what  you  hear 

For  Free  Literature  Write:  Superex  Electronics  Corp.,  Dept.LL,  151  Ludlow  St.,  Yonkers,  N.Y.  10705. 
In  Canada,  Superior  Electronics  Inc.,  Montreal. 


QT-4B 
Sugg.  Retail 
Price  $65.00 


AVAILABLE  AT: 

Hatry  Electronics 

Hartford  and  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Fred  Locke  Stereo 
Avon,  East  Hartford 
and  New  Haven,  Conn. 

LaFayette  Radio  Electronics 
Groton,  Conn. 
Burlington,  Vermont 

Stromboli  Enterprises 
Portland  and  Lewiston,  Maine 

Lechmere  Sales 
Dedham,  Danvers 
and  Springfield,  Mass. 

Tech  Hi-Fi 
All  locations 

Minute  Man  Radio 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Choose  From 
Over  20,000  Items.   V^St^ 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY 
ALL  YEAR 


Recaptai <e  Yesteryear's  Nostalgia  at 

Seth  &  Jed's  Country  Store 


Herbs  and  Spices  Souraet  FMds 

Old -Fashioned  MaPle  Products 

Candy  Choice  Cheeses 

Imported  Delicacies  Jams  and  Jellies 

Papeteries  Apothecary  Jars 


A  complete  source  for,  China,  Glass, 
Dinnerware,  Clocks,  Candles,  Lamps  & 
Lighting  Fixtures,  Baskets  &  Pottery, 
Woodenware,  Pewter,  Brass  &  Copper, 
Door  Stops,  Hitching  Posts,  Weather- 
vanes,  Braided  &  Hooked  Rugs.Woven 
Coverlets,  Place  Mats  &  Table  Linens, 
Gourmet  Cookware,  Colonial  Hard- 
ware, Franklin  Stoves,  Andirons  & 
Fireplace  Equipment, Pictures,  Wall 
Hangings,  Mechanical  Banks,  Excit- 
ing Imports,  Decorative  Accessories, 
Documentary  Fabrics  &  Wallpapers, 
Upholstered  &  Early  American  Furn- 
iture, Authorized  "Colonial  Williams- 
burg" and  "Museum  Collection"  Repro- 
ductions,  Authentic  Americana  and 
distinctive  Country  Clothes. 

^P  Aunt  Abigail's  <Affir  -, 

EXCLUSIVE  COUNTRY  CLOTHES 


Our  own  hand  made 
fashions  of  distinction. 
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gs-^e-a.i?  B-A.ms.iisra-i'oiT,   mass. 
In  the  Big  Red  Barns  on  Stockbridge  Road,  Route  7  1  Mile  North  of  Great  Barrington 


As  featured  weekly  in 
THE 

NEWOIKEK 

by 

j.  Till 

zJltd. 

Telephone:  413-528  1500 
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Remember,    you    haven't   seen    the    Berkshire*   if   you  Haven't   nevn    JHWFr'R    MOl/Nf.  ! 
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FESTIVAL  INFORMATION 


a  v*.  * 


A  map  of  Tanglewood,  which  shows  the  location  of  concert  halls,  parking 
areas,  offices,  telephones  and  rest  rooms,  is  printed  on  page  41  of  the  program. 
During  performances  the  rest  rooms  at  the  rear  of  the  Shed  are  closed. 


Latecomers  will  not  be  seated  until  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Members  of  the  audience  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  concert's  end  are  ear- 
nestly asked  to  do  so  between  works,  not  during  the  performance. 


Open  rehearsals.  The  open  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  held 
each  Saturday  morning  at  10.30  are  open  to  the  public.  The  charge  for  admis- 
sion is  $3.  The  open  rehearsals  benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 
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Ticket  information  for  all  Berkshire  Festival  events  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Festival  Ticket  Office  at  Tanglewood  (telephone  413-637-1600).  The  Office  is 
open  from  9  am  to  6  pm  daily,  and  until  intermission  on  concert  days. 
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The  taking  of  photographs  during  musical  performances  is  not  allowed. 
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The  use  of  recording  equipment  at  Tanglewood  is  not  allowed  at  any  time. 


Articles  lost  and  found.  It  will  be  much  appreciated  if  visitors  who  find  stray 
property  will  hand  it  in  to  any  Tanglewood  official.  Any  visitor  who  wishes  to 
recover  a  lost  article  should  call  at  the  Lost  and  Found  office  located  in  the 
house  of  the  Superintendent  near  the  Main  Gate. 
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Refreshments  can  be  obtained  in  the  area  to  the  west  of  the  Main  Gate  and 
visitors  are  invited  to  picnic  on  the  grounds  before  concerts.  Catering  is  by 
Ogden  Foods  Inc. 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Store  is  located  near  the  Main  Gate.  Phonograph  rec- 
ords, sheet  music,  books,  postcards,  films,  etc.,  are  obtainable.  The  store  remains 
open  for  half  an  hour  after  the  end  of  each  concert  in  the  Shed.  The  store  is 
managed  by  Van  Curler  Music  Company  of  Albany,  New  York. 


The  sculptures  displayed  on  the  Tanglewood  grounds  and   in   the  glass   house 
are  by  artists  who  live  or  work  in  the  Berkshires  and  the  surrounding  area. 
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First  aid  is  available  at  the  Red  Cross  station  situated  near  the  Main  Gate.  In 
case  of  emergency,  please  contact  the  nearest  usher. 


Physicians  and  others  expecting  urgent  calls  are  asked  to  leave  their  name  and 
seat  number  with  the  Guide  at  the  Main  Gate  booth. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
record  exclusively  for  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
records  exclusively  for  POLYDOR,  a  division  of  Deutsche  Grammophon. 


BALDWIN   is   the   official   piano   of   the   Boston   Symphony   Orchestra   and    the 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 


WHITESTONE  PHOTO  is  the  official  photographer  to  the  Berkshire  Festival  and 
the  Berkshire  Mus-ic  Center. 


SOUTH 

MOUNTAIN 
CONCERTS 

one  mile  south  of  Pittsfield 
on  Routes  7  &  20 

Saturday  July  28  3  pm 

TOKYO  STRING  QUARTET 


Saturday  August  18 

RUTH  LAREDO  piano 
JAIME  LAREDO  violin 


3  pm 


Sunday  September  9  3  pm 

TEDD  JOSELSON  piano 


Sunday  September  23 

BEAUX  ARTS  TRIO  of 
New  York 


3  pm 


Saturday  October  27  8  pm 

METROPOLITAN  OPERA 

STUDIO 

'The  barber  of  Seville'  by 

Rossini 

Information  &  programs; 
Box  23 

Pittsfield  Massachusetts  01201 
Telephone  (413)  443-6517 


Shh... 

IVn 

listening 

WmHT-FfTU 
89.1 


the  finest  in 
classical  music 


phases  restaurant 


bernardston,  massachusetts 
tel.  (413)  648-9161 


Their  tables  were  stor'd  full  to  glad  the  sight, 
And  not  so  much  to  feed  on  as  delight. 

Shakespeare,  Pericles.  Act  i,  sc.  4,  1 .  28 


dinner-cocktails-banquet  facilities 

from  5:30  p.m.  weekdays,  from  4:00  p.m.  on  Sundays, 
closed  Mondays. 


reached  from  interstate  91 ,  exit  28,  and  route  10, 
via  bald  mountain  road,  and  huckle  hill  road. 


A%J      HS^<.     iJt1£     \ 

F*£n  i 

l~i      itSTtitL  -J  rlF^    ■■ 

■  PiCi  inr   i  Pi— 

LEISURE  ItE 

A  FOUR-SEASON  VACATION  COMMUNITY 

PRIVATE  SKI  SLOPE  ...  31/2  MILE 

NATURAL  LAKE  ...  SANDY  BEACH  ... 

BOAT  DOCKS  ...  WOODED  HOMESITES  ... 

PRIVATE  ROADS  ...  MOUNTAIN  CLEAN 

AIR 

on  Route  20                                        Lee,  Mass.                               413-243-1972 

Wm 

■  i&Bfei&i 

TANGLEWOOD    1973 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Friday  August  24  1973  at  7  pm 


WEEKEND   PRELUDE 


PETER  SERKIN     piano 

members  of  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


BRAHMS 


Clarinet  trio  in  A  minor     op.  114 

Allegro 
Adagio 

Andante  grazioso 
Allegro 

PETER  SERKIN     piano 
HAROLD  WRIGHT     clarinet 
JULES  ESKIN     cello 


RAVEL 


Piano  trio 

Modere 

Pantoum:  assez  vif 
Passacaille:  tres  large 
Final:  anime 

PETER  SERKIN     piano 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 
JULES  ESKIN     cello 


Peter  Serkin  plays  the  Steinway  piano 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS  RECORD  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 
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the  Great  Apple  Pie 
Controversy 

Our  Chef  says  Apple  Pie  must  be  home- 
baked,  hot,  and  topped  with  cheddar.  So  we 
serve  it  that  way.  But  our  Innkeeper  insists 
on  home-baked  Apple  Pie,  cold,  without 
cheddar.  So  we  serve  it  that  way,  too. 

Help  us  settle  The  Controversy. 
Dine  here  anytime  from  early  morning 
until  late  in  the  evening.  Choose  Apple 
Pie,  any  style. 

While  you're  at  it,  choose  Roast 
Prime  Ribs  of  Beef  m  our  Dining  Room . . . 
or  dine  by  candlelight  in  our  flower-laden 
Courtyard ...  or  enjoy  delightful  cocktails 
in  The  Widow  Bingham's  Tavern ...  or 
sandwiches  (with  entertainment]  in  The 
Lion's  Den.  Enjoy  an  overnight  or  weekend 
stay,  too,  in  one  of  our  air  conditioned 
bedrooms  overlooking  the  Berkshires. 
Call  (413)  298-5545  for  reservations. 

<&  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Smce  1773.  Stockbridge,  Mass.  01262. 
On  Rt.  7,  south  of  Tanglewood. 


CHESTERWOOD 


Barn  Gallery  and  Studio  of 

DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH 

Sculptor  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial 

Exhibit  of 

Sculpture  and  Painting. 

Beautiful  Garden,  Hemlock 

Forest  and  Nature  Trail 

Admission  $1.00  •  Children  $.25 

Open  Daily,  10-5 

Candlelight  Tours 
Wed.  &  Thurs.  •  8-10  pm 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 
(Off  Route  183,  Glendale) 


Marcot  Fonteyn, 


Marcia  Haydee , 


Cynthia  Gregory 


and  Melissa  Hayden 


will  be  at  Jacob's  Pillow  this 


summer.  What  about  you? 


1973  Schedule 


July  3-7 

Special  Event  Gala  Opening  Week. 

M argot  Fonteyn 

Rosario  Galan  Ballet  Espanol 

July  10-14 

Hartford  Ballet  Company 

with  Lisa  Bradely  and  Michael  Uthoff 

July  17-21 

Twyla  Tharp  Companyt 

Ballet  Brio 

Ballet  Brio  produced  by  Thomas  Andrew. 

July  24-28 

National  Ballett 

"the  Story  of  Cinderella" 

July  31 -August  4 

Pas  de  Deux  Program 

Jacqueline  Rayet*  and  Jean-Pierre  Franchettl* 

Roni  Mahler  and  Paul  Russell 

Jane  Kosminsky  and  Bruce  Becker 

Melissa  Hayden  and  Peter  Martins 

•American  debut 


August  7-11 

Carmen  De  Lavallade 

Members  of  the 

Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem 

August  14-18 

Marcia  Haydee  and  Richard  Cragun 

Cincinnati  Ballet  Company  t 

August  21-25 

Cynthia  Gregory  and  Terry  Orr 

with  dancers  of  American  Ballet  Theatre 

August  28-September  1  „ 

Eleanor  D'Antuono  and  Ivan  Nagy 
Harkness  Ballet 

Programs  Subject  to  Change. 
tThese  projects  are  supported  in  part  by  grants 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  a  Federal  Agency. 
Jacob's  Pillow  also  receives  funds  from  the 
Massachusetts  State  Council  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities. 


Prices:  Margot  Fonteyn/Rosario  Galan— $9.50,  8.50,  7.50.  All  other  performances-$7.50,  6.50,  5.00 

Performance  schedule:  Tue.  Eve.  (opening  nights)  at  7:30  p.m.;  Wed.,  Fri.,  Sat.  Eves,  at  8:40  p.m.;  . 
Thur.  and  Sat.  Mats,  at  3:00  p.m.  No  Thursday  evenings.  Thursday  matinees  are  especially 
programmed  for  children. 

FOR  TICKET  AVAILABILITY  CALL  BOX  OFFICE  AT  (413)  243-0745  or  fill  out  coupon  below  and  mall 
with  stamped  self  addressed  envelope  to  address  indicated.  Make  checks  payable  to  Jacob's  Pillow 
Dance  Festival,  Inc.  Tickets  at  Ticketron. 


Date 

Day  of 
Week 

Mat. 

Eve. 

No.  of 
Tickets 

Price 
Each 

Total 

Enclosed  is  my  check/money  order 
Name 

for  $ 

Address 

fiity 

Stah 

a 

Zip 

MAIL  TO:  JACOB'S  PILLOW  DANCE  FESTIVAL,  BOX  287,  LEE,  MASS.  01238      T 


Ted  Shawn  (1891-1972)  Founder     Walter  Terry,  Acting  Director     Tom  Kerrigan,  General  Manager 

Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival  and  School 

Without  us  American  Dance  wouldn't  be  American. 


TANGLEWOOD    1973 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Friday  August  24  1973  at  9  pm 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 
HECTOR  BERLIOZ 

*Symphonie  fantastique     op.  14a 

Day  dreams;  passions 

Largo  -  allegro  agitato  e  appassionato  assai 

A  ball 

Waltz:  allegro  non  troppo 

Scene  in  the  fields 
Adagio 

March  to  the  scaffold 

Allegretto  non  troppo 
Dream  of  a  witches'  sabbath 

Larghetto- allegro 


intermission 

Lelio,  or  the  return  to  life     op.  14b 

The  fisherman  (after  Goethe) 

Chorus  of  phantoms 

Song  of  the  brigands 

Song  of  bliss 

The  Aeolian  harp:  memories 

Fantasia  on  Shakespeare's  'The  tempest' 

MICHAEL  WAGER  narrator 

MALLORY  WALKER       Horatio  and  the  imaginary  voice  of  Lelio 
VICTOR  BRAUN  Captain  of  the  brigands 

TANGLEWOOD   FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver     conductor 

The  piano  is  played  by  EVELYN  ZUCKERMAN  SIEGEL 
and  NEWTON  WAYLAND 

first  performance  at  the  Berkshire  Festival 

In  this  performance  the  words  for  Lelio  are  spoken  in  English;  the  words  for  the  vocal 
soloists  and  chorus  are  sung  in  the  original  French  and  Italian.  A  synopsis  begins  on  page 
24  of  the  program. 

Berlioz's  program  for  the  Fantastic  symphony  begins  on  page  22 

The  program  notes  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  21 
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Everyone^  GuidE 


to  tIhe 

FfflFNfk  Of  IVIUSJC  AT 


Membership  in  the  Friends  of 
Music  at  Tanglewood  provides 
you  with  many  exciting  oppor- 
tunities and  privileges  all  year 
long.  It's  the  secret  buy  of  the 
Berkshires! 

FREE  BERKSHIRE 

MUSIC  CENTER  CONCERTS 

FOR  ALL  MEMBERS 

Over  40  concerts  each  summer  by 
the  students  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra's  summer  acad- 
emy for  the  advanced  study  of 
music,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 
These  mid-week  concerts  include 
chamber  music  recitals,  full  orches- 
tra concerts,  vocal  and  choral 
programs,  and  the  Festival  of 
Contemporary  Music,  Tangle- 
wood's  festival  within  a  festival." 
Individual  memberships  in  the 
Friends  are  available  for  $15; 
Family  memberships  are  available 
for  $25. 

ADVANCE  PROGRAM 

INFORMATION  AND  TICKET 

ORDERING  FORMS 

All  Friends  in  the  early  spring  will  be 
sent  advance  program  information 


and  ticket  ordering  forms  as  well 
as  receive  the  "Symphony/Tangle- 
wood  Newsletter". 

TANGLEWOOD 

TALKS  AND  WALKS 

A  fascinating  series  which  grows 
more  popular  each  year,  these  in- 
formal talks  on  four  Thursdays  at 
12:30  in  the  Tanglewood  Tent  pre- 
sent a  member  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony or  visiting  guest  artist, 
followed  by  a  guided  tour  of  the 
Tanglewood  grounds.  Those  at- 
tending bring  a  picnic  lunch.  $2.00 
admission  for  non-Friends. 

TENT  MEMBERSHIP 

The  Tanglewood  Tent,  available  to 
contributors  of  $50  and  over,  pro- 
vides a  hospitable  gathering  place 
behind  the  Shed  where  food  and 
drink  may  be  purchased  on  con- 
cert days.  Buffet  dinners  are  served 
on  Saturday  evenings.  Reservations, 
please!  Call  the  Tanglewood 
Friends  Office,  637-1600. 

SPECIAL  PARKING 

FOR  FRIENDS 

Two  convenient  reserved  parking 
areas  are  available  to  all  donors  of 
$100  or  more  for  all  Boston  Sym- 


phony Orchestra  concerts:  either 
the  Box  Parking  Lot  (Hawthorne 
Street  entrance),  or  the  Tent  Park- 
ing Lot  (West  Street  entrance). 

REHEARSAL  PASSES 

Contributors  of  $250  and  over  may 
attend  the  "closed"  rehearsals  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orches- 
tra. These  rehearsals  are  directed 
by  such  leading  conductors  as 
Seiji  Ozawa,  GuntherSchuller,  Colin 
Davis,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  and 
other  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
guest  conductors.  Most  of  the  music 
rehearsed  is  for  learning  purposes 
only  and  will  not  be  performed  in 
formal  concert. 

NAMED  FELLOWSHIPS 

Fellowships  are  awarded  each 
summer  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter's most  promising  students.  Fel- 
lowships ($1,000)  and  Associate 
Fellowships  ($500)  will  be  awarded 
in  the  name  of  the  donor  or  whom- 
ever the  donor  elects,  and  will  help 
to  underwrite  the  cost  of  one  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  student's  two 
month  study  program. 


TANGLEWOOD    1973 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Saturday  August  25  1973  at  8.30  pm 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


JAMES  DE  PREIST     conductor 


MUSSORGSKY       Prelude  to  'Khovanshchina' 


*RACHMANINOV  Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  D  minor     op.  30 

Allegro  ma  non  tanto 
Intermezzo:  adagio 
Finale 

BYRON  JANIS 


intermission 


SHOSTAKOVICH  Symphony  no.  5     op.  47 

Moderato 

Allegretto 

Largo 

Allegro  non  troppo 


Byron  Janis  plays  the  Baldwin  piano 

The  program  notes  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  27 
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TANGLE  WOOD  1973 


ZT-^'  ^''i 


Sunday  August  26  1973 


Guiseppe  Giacomini  and  Stafford  Dean  are  indisposed  and  are  there- 
fore prevented  from  singing  this  afternoon.  Their  colleagues  SETH 
McCOY  and  EZIO  FLAGELLO  have  kindly  agreed,  at  short  notice, 
to  sing  the  solo  tenor  and  bass  parts  in  Verdi's  'Requiem.' 


SETH  McCOY,  who  sang  earlier 
this  summer  at  Tanglewood  in  per- 
formances of  Haydn's  The  creation 
and  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony, 
is  a  native  of  Greensboro,  North 
Carolina.  His  professional  career 
began  when  he  was  chosen  to  be 
soloist  with  the  Robert  Shaw  Chor- 
ale. During  the  ten  years  since,  Mr. 
McCoy  has  appeared  with  most  of 
the  leading  American  orchestras, 
among  them  the  Symphonies  of 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Tor- 
onto, Washington,  Atlanta  and  Bal- 
timore, as  well  as  the  Philadelphia, 
Cleveland  and  Minnesota  Orches- 
tras. He  was  chosen  to  appear  dur- 
ing the  inaugural  week  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  in  Washington,  and  has  sung 
at  many  festivals,  including  Grant 
Park,  Saratoga,  Marlboro  and  the 
Bach  Festival  at  Baldwin  Wallace 
College.  During  the  past  season  he 
has  sung  with  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony,  the  Ottawa  Symphony, 
the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  and  the 
Atlanta  Symphony,  and  has  given 
recitals  in  many  parts  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  He  has  also  become  a 
permanent  member  of  the  Bach 
Aria  Group.  Seth  McCoy's  large 
repertoire  ranges  from  Handel  and 
Bach  to  Barber  and  Penderecki. 
He  has  recorded  on  the  RCA  label. 


EZIO  FLAGELLO,  leading  bass 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  appear- 
ed most  recently  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  during  the  past  winter 
season  in  performances  of  Oedipus 
rex  by  Stravinsky.  A  native  of  New 
York,  he  studied  with  Friedrich 
Schorr  at  the  Manhattan  School, 
and  later  went  to  Italy,  where  he 
was  engaged  by  the  Teatro  dell' 
Opera  in  Rome.  He  made  his  de- 
but at  the  Metropolitan  in  1957, 
and  since  that  time  has  sung  more 
than  thirty  leading  roles  with  the 
Company.  Meanwhile  he  has  ap- 
peared with  many  other  opera  com- 
panies and  orchestras,  among  them 
the  San  Francisco  Opera,  the  Phil- 
adelphia Lyric,  the  Dallas  Civic, 
the  Houston  Grand  Opera  Assoc- 
iation, the  Opera  Guild  of  Miami, 
and  the  symphony  orchestras  of 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Los  Angeles  and  Berlin. 
In  1970  Ezio  Flagello  made  his  de- 
but at  La  Scala,  Milan,  singing 
Don  Alfonso  in  Lucrezia  Borgia. 
His  many  recordings  are  on  the 
RCA,  London,  Columbia,  Deutsche 
Grammophon,  Scope,  Internos  and 
Delphia  labels. 


TANGLEWOOD    1973 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Sunday  August  26  1973  at  2.30  pm 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 


VERDI 


'Requiem  mass  for  four  solo  voices,  chorus  and  orchestra 
Requiem  and  kyrie 
Dies  irae 


intermission 


Offertorium:  Dominejesu  Christe 

Sanctus 

Agnus  Dei 

Lux  aeterna 

Libera  me 


LOU  ANN  WYCKOFF     soprano 

MAUREEN  FORRESTER     mezzo-soprano 

GIUSEPPE  GIACOMINI     tenor 

STAFFORD  DEAN     bass 

TANGLEWOOD  CHOIR 

TANGLEWOOD   FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver     conductor 


The  text  and  translation  begin  on  page  31 

The  program  note  for  this  afternoon's  concert  begins  on  page  30 
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Dining  for  Those  Who  Know 

^ed  'Pyietteet 

CUISINE  FRANCAISE 
SPECIALTIES 


Escargots  de  Bourgogne 

Grenouilles,  Provencale 

Le  Poussin  Farci  aux  Marrons 

Mignonettes  de  Bouef  Lucullus 


From  Tanglewood  (ONLY  9  MILES) 
TO  ROUTE  41  AND  295 

Open  for  Dinner 


Weekly  5:00  to  10:30  p.m. 
Sunday  4:00  to  10:30  p.m. 


Your  Hosts 
Betty  and  Louis  Chevallier 

Phone:  518-781-4451 
518-781-9994 


QUEECHY  LAKE     •     CANAAN,  N.  Y. 


1771  was  a  eood 
year  for  our  Lobster  Pie. 
This  year  it's  even  better. 

When  you  visit  us  at  the  Publick  House,  we'll  welcome  you 
into  a  true  18th  century  tavern  and  pub. 

Because  we  haven't  changed  since  the  days  when  hungry 
Colonial  travelers  would  stop  by  for  one  of  our  generous 
meals. 

But  to  tell  the  truth,  our  good  Yankee  cooking  is  even  better 
today. 

Roasted  whole  Cornish  game  hen.  Steak  in  a  skillet,  with 
crushed  peppercorns  or  red  wine  sauce.  And  our  special  indi- 
vidually   baked   lobster   pie. 

And  if  you  see  someone  at  a  nearby  table  enjoying  our  hot 
deep-dish  apple  pie  with  real  Vermont  cheddar,  pay  heed: 
you're  going  to  need  some  room  for  dessert. 

*"/  — The  Innkeeper 


Publick  House 

On  the  Common  -  Sturbridge,  Mass.  (617)  347-3313.  Near  Old  Sturbridge  Village 


Nikos  Psacharopoutos 

19th  FESTIVAL  SEASON 
JULY  5  -  SEPT.  1 

July  5-14 
St.  JOAN 

July  3 1  —  August  4 
A  NEW  MUSICAL 

Other  productions  will  include 

THE  SEAGULL 

THE  MISANTHROPE 

AN  AMERICAN  COMEDY 

A  BRECHT  PLAY 
THE  MASTER  BUILDER 

A  WILLIAMS  PLAY 

A  TERRANCE  MCNALLY 

PREMIERE 


The  Williamstown  Theatre 

Williamstown,  Mass.   01267 

413-458-8146 


BERKSHIRE  LAKES  ESTATES 


Country  Living  at  its  best! 

Swimming  and  boating  on  a  crystal  clear  lake.  Tennis  courts  and 
boat  docks.  Adjacent  to  large  state  forest  for  privacy.  Lake  front, 
lake  view,  lake  access  lots  (one  acre  or  larger)  from  $1 0,000.  Pres- 
tigious community. 

TO  VISIT:  Take  Mass.  Turnpike  to  Lee,  Mass.  Take  Rt.  20  East. 
Continue  4  miles  to  Belden's  Tavern  left  for  two  miles  to  Berkshire 
Lakes  Estates. 

BERKSHIRE  LAKES  ESTATES 

YOKUM  POND  ROAD 

BECKET,  MASS.  01223 

TEL:  413-623-8747 


Program  notes  for  Friday  August  24 

HECTOR  BERLIOZ     1803-1869 
Symphonie  fantastique     op.  14a 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

A  few  times  in  musical  history  a  composer  has  suddenly  come  forth 
with  something  completely  startling,  opening  a  new  road  as  if  there 
were  no  such  thing  as  hereditary  direction.  There  have  been  a  half  dozen 
such  unaccountable  miracles  where  the  composer,  upsetting  custom  and 
probably  surprising  himself,  has  discovered  fresh  territory  where  he  will 
dwell  and  where  others  will  follow.  Beethoven  called  his  Eroica  Sym- 
phony a  'new  road',  but  there  have  been  other  new  roads  since  then. 
There  is  the  Symphonie  fantastique,  Das  Rheingold,  Till  Eulenspiegel, 
L'apres-midi  d'un  faune,  Le  sacre  du  printemps.  Berlioz's  plunge  into 
descriptive  tonal  fantasy  is  not  the  least  of  these.  Thus  there  began  in 
1830  program  music  in  earnest  and  with  it  the  perennial  pastime  of 
trying  to  account  for  the  art  of  tones  in  other  than  tonal  terms. 


There  have  been  many  attempts  to  explain  the  Symphonie  fantastique. 
Berlioz  himself  was  explicit,  writing  of  the  'Episode  in  the  life  of  an 
artist'  as  'the  history  of  my  love  for  Miss  Smithson,  my  anguish  and  my 
distressing  dreams'.  This  in  his  Memoirs;  but  he  also  wrote  there:  'It 
was  while  I  was  still  strongly  under  the  influence  of  Goethe's  poem 
[Faust]  that  I  wrote  my  Symphonie  fantastique.' 

Yet  the  'Episode'  cannot  be  put  down  simply  as  a  sort  of  lover's  confes- 
sion in  music,  nor  its  first  part  as  a  'Faust'  symphony.  In  1830  Berlioz 
had  never  talked  to  Miss  Smithson.  He  was  what  would  now  be  called  a 
'fan'  of  the  famous  Irish  actress,  for  she  scarcely  knew  of  the  existence 
of  the  obscure  and  perhaps  crazy  young  French  composer  who  did  not 
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even  speak  her  language.  Her  image  was  blended  in  the  thoughts  of 
the  entranced  artist  with  the  parts  in  which  he  beheld  her  on  the  boards 
—  Ophelia  or  Juliet  —  as  Berlioz  shows  in  his  excited  letters  to  his 
friend  Ferrand  at  the  time.  Can  that  image  be  reconciled  with  the 
'courtesan'  of  the  last  movement,  who  turned  to  scorn  all  that  was 
tender  and  noble  in  the  beloved  theme,  the  idee  fixe?  The  Berlioz  spe- 
cialists have  been  at  pains  to  explain  the  'affreuses  verites'  with  which 
Berlioz  charged  her  in  his  letter  to  Ferrand  (April  30  1830).  These  truths, 
unexplained,  may  have  been  nothing  more  frightful  than  his  realization 
that  Miss  Smithson  was  less  a  goddess  than  a  flesh  and  blood  human 
being  who,  also,  was  losing  her  vogue.  The  poet's  'vengeance'  makes  no 
sense,  except  that  illogic  is  the  stuff  of  dreams.  It  would  also  be  an  over- 
simplification to  say  that  Berlioz  merely  wanted  to  use  a  witches'  sab- 
bath in  his  score  and  altered  his  story  accordingly.  At  first,  when  he 
drafted  and  re-drafted  the  story,  he  cannot  be  acquitted  of  having  tried 
to  draw  the  attention  of  Paris  to  his  music,  and  it  is  equally  plain  that  to 
put  a  well-known  stage  figure  into  his  story  would  have  helped  his 
purpose.  The  sensational  character  of  the  music  could  also  have  been 
intended  to  capture  public  attention  —  which  it  did.  But  Berlioz  has 
been  too  often  hauled  up  for  judgment  for  inconsistencies  in  what  he 
wrote,  said,  and  did.  His  critics  (and  Adolphe  Boschot  is  the  worst 
offender  in  this)  have  been  too  ready  to  charge  him  with  insincerity  or 
pose.  His  music  often  contradicts  such  charges,  or  makes  them  in- 
consequential. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  some  kind  of  wild  phantasmagoria 
involving  the  composer's  experience  of  love,  literature,  the  stage,  and 
much  else  must  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  motivation  of  the 
Symphony.  Jacques  Barzun  in  his  book  Berlioz  and  the  Romantic  Century 
(1950),  brilliantly  demonstrates  that  through  Chateaubriand  Berlioz  well 
knew  the  affecting  story  of  Paul  and  Virginia,  of  the  fates  of  Dido  and  of 
Phedre,  of  the  execution  of  Chenier.  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann's  Tales  filled  him 
with  the  fascination  of  the  supernatural  and  De  Quincey's  Confessions 
of  an  opium  eater,  in  de  Musset's  translation,  may  well  have  contributed. 
But  who  in  this  age,  so  remote  from  the  literary  aesthetic  of  that  one, 
will  attempt  to  'understand'  Berlioz  in  the  light  of  all  these  influences, 
or  reconcile  them  with  a  'love  affair'  which  existed  purely  in  his  own 
imagination?  The  motivation  of  the  simplest  music  is  not  to  be  pene- 
trated —  let  alone  this  one.  Enough  that  Berlioz  directed  his  rampant 
images,  visual,  musical  or  literary,  into  what  was  not  only  a  symphonic 
self-revelation,  but  a  well-proportioned,  dramatically  unified  symphony, 
a  revolution  in  the  whole  concept  of  instrumental  music  comparable 
only  to  the  Eroica  itself. 
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THE   PROGRAM  OF  THE   FANTASTIC  SYMPHONY 

On  early  issues  of  the  full  score  of  the  Fantastic  symphony,  Berlioz  had 
this  direction  printed:  'At  concerts  at  which  this  Symphony  is  played, 
the  distribution  of  this  program  to  the  audience  is  indispensable  to  the 
complete  understanding  of  the  dramatic  plan  of  the  work.'  Later  he 
revised  the  program,  and  moderated  his  stipulation  for  the  necessity  of 
giving  it  to  the  audience.  However,  he  continued  to  insist  on  its  distri- 
bution when  the  Symphony  was  given  with  Lelio.  Readers  who  want  to 
explore  this  subject  further  are  referred  to  an  article  by  Nicholas  Temp- 
erley  (The  Symphonic  fantastique  and  its  program),  which  appeared  in 
The  Musical  Quarterly  of  October  1971.  Reprinted  here  is  William  Foster 
Apthorp's  translation  of  Berlioz's  final  version  of  the  program,  written 
in  1855. 

A  young  musician  of  morbid  sensibility  and  ardent  imagination  poisons 
himself  with  opium  in  a  fit  of  amorous  despair.  The  narcotic  dose,  too 
weak  to  result  in  death,  plunges  him  into  a  heavy  sleep  accompanied  by 
the  strangest  visions,  during  which  his  sensations,  sentiments,  and  recol- 
lections are  translated  in  his  sick  brain  into  musical  thoughts  and  images. 
The  beloved  woman  herself  has  become  for  him  a  melody,  like  a  fixed 
idea  which  he  finds  and  hears  everywhere. 
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PART  ONE 
DAY  DREAMS,   PASSIONS 

He  first  recalls  that  uneasiness  of  soul,  that  vague  des  passions,  those 
moments  of  causeless  melancholy  and  joy,  which  he  experienced  before 
seeing  her  whom  he  loves;  then  the  volcanic  love  with  which  she  sud- 
denly inspired  him,  his  moments  of  delirious  anguish,  of  jealous  fury, 
his  returns  to  loving  tenderness,  and  his  religious  consolations. 

PART  TWO 
A  BALL 

He  sees  his  beloved  at  a  ball,  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  a  brilliant  fete. 

PART  THREE 
SCENE   IN  THE  FIELDS 

One  summer  evening  in  the  country  he  hears  two  shepherds  playing  a 
Ranz-des-vaches  in  alternate  dialogue;  this  pastoral  duet,  the  scene 
around  him,  the  light  rustling  of  the  trees  gently  swayed  by  the  breeze, 
some  hopes  he  has  recently  conceived,  all  combine  to  restore  an  un- 
wonted calm  to  his  heart  and  to  impart  a  more  cheerful  coloring  to  his 
thoughts;  but  she  appears  once  more,  his  heart  stops  beating,  he  is  agi- 
tated with  painful  presentiments;  if  she  were  to  betray  him!  .  .  .  One  of 
the  shepherds  resumes  his  artless  melody,  the  other  no  longer  answers 
him.  The  sun  sets  .  .  .  the  sound  of  distant  thunder  .  .  .  solitude  .  .  . 
silence. . . . 

PART  FOUR 
MARCH  TO  THE  SCAFFOLD 

He  dreams  that  he  has  killed  his  beloved,  that  he  is  condemned  to 
death,  and  led  to  execution.  The  procession  advances  to  the  tones  of  a 
march  which  is  now  sombre  and  wild,  now  brilliant  and  solemn,  in 
which  the  dull  sound  of  the  tread  of  heavy  feet  follows  without  transi- 
tion upon  the  most  resounding  outbursts.  At  the  end,  the  fixed  idea 
reappears  for  an  instant,  like  a  last  love-thought  interrupted  by  the 
fatal  stroke. 

PART  FIVE 
DREAM  OF  A  WITCHES'  SABBATH 

He  sees  himself  at  the  witches'  sabbath,  in  the  midst  of  a  frightful  group 
of  ghosts,  magicians,  and  monsters  of  all  sorts,  who  have  come  together 
for  his  obsequies.  He  hears  strange  noises,  groans,  ringing  laughter, 
shrieks  to  which  other  shrieks  seem  to  reply.  The  beloved  melody  again 
reappears;  but  it  has  lost  its  noble  and  timid  character;  it  has  become  an 
ignoble,  trivial,  and  grotesque  dance-tune;  it  is  she  who  comes  to  the 
witches'  sabbath.  .  .  .  Howlings  of  joy  at  her  arrival  .  .  .  she  takes  part 
in  the  diabolic  orgy.  .  .  .  Funeral  knells,  burlesque  parody  on  the  Dies 
Irae.  Witches'  dance.  The  witches'  dance  and   the   Dies  Irae  together. 

There  are  two  recordings  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  available 
on  the  RCA  label,  of  the  Symphonie  fantastique.  One  is  conducted  by 
Charles  Munch;  the  second,  and  more  recent,  is  conducted  by  Ceorges 
Pretre. 


BROADCASTING  SCHEDULE 

The  Friday  evening  concerts  at  Tanglewood  will  be  broadcast  live  by: 
WCRB-AM-FM  Boston  WAMC-FM  Albany  (90.3) 

(102.5  FM  &  1330AM)  WGBH-FM  Boston  (89.7) 

WFCR-FM  Amherst  (88.5) 

The  Saturday  evening  concerts  will  be  broadcast  live  by: 
WPJB-FM  Providence  (105.1) 
WCRB-AM-FM  Boston  WAMC-FM  Albany 

WGBH-FM  Boston  WFCR-FM  Amherst 

The  Sunday  afternoon  concerts  will  be  broadcast  live  by: 

WGBH-FM  (Boston) 
WAMC-FM  Albany  WFCR-FM  Amherst 
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Lelro,  or  the  return  to  life     op.  14b,  lyric  monodrama 
Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

The  great  music  critic  Ernest  Newman  wrote  of  Berlioz  that  'he  had  the 
imprudence  to  be  born  into  a  not  very  musical  nation  in  one  of  its 
least  truly  musical  periods'.  That  is  not  to  say  that  there  was  no  musical 
activity  in  Paris  in  the  first  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century;  but  the 
quality  was  generally  mediocre,  and  promoters  catered  to  the  palates 
of  sensation-seekers  rather  than  genuine  lovers  of  music.  For  all  his 
extravagant  emotions  and  vivid  fantasies  Berlioz  was  —  and  needed  to 
be  —  an  extremely  practical  being.  His  own  impresario,  he  had  wit  and 
imagination  enough  to  dream  up  the  necessary  gimmick  to  attract  an 
audience  to  his  concerts. 

He  was  away  from  Paris  for  most  of  1831  and  1832.  Returning  in  No- 
vember of  the  latter  year,  he  determined,  in  no  uncertain  way,  to  inform 
the  public  that  he  was  back.  What  could  be  better  than  a  revival  of  the 
Fantastic  symphony,  so  successful  at  its  premiere  two  years  earlier,  to- 
gether with  a  'newly  composed'  sequel?  The  plan  of  this  sequel  was 
novel  (although  not  original):  a  series  of  musical  numbers,  composed 
in  previous  years  but  largely  unheard,  would  be  linked  by  a  set  of 
highly  charged  speeches.  The  protagonist  would  be  the  'artist'  of  the 
Symphony,  now  recovered  from  his  drugged  hallucinations.  He  would 
bemoan  the  hardships  and  sufferings  of  his  sensitive  soul,  condemned 
to  dwell  among  boorish  and  untalented  fellow  beings. 

Berlioz  had  sensed  the  Parisian  pulse  correctly.  The  concept  (less  attrac- 
tive to  the  different  taste  of  the  nineteen-seventies)  titillated  the  curious. 
He  rented  the  concert  hall  of  the  Conservatoire,  engaged  orchestra, 
conductor,  singers,  chorus,  and,  to  take  the  part  of  Lelio  the  artist,  the 
popular  actor  Pierre  Bocage. 

The  performance  took  place  on  December  9th.  Sitting  in  the  fashion- 
able audience  were  Liszt  and  Chopin,  Paganini  and  Hiller,  Hugo  and 
Heine,  Vigny  and  Dumas,  together  with  other  leaders  of  the  musical, 
literary  and  journalistic  worlds.  The  concert  was  so  successful  that  a 
second  performance  was  immediately  arranged,  to  follow  'by  popular 
demand'  three  weeks  later.  Jules  Janin  prophesied  after  the  premiere: 
'This  young  man  has  from  this  day  forward  an  audience  at  his  feet.'  And 
Joseph  d'Ortigue,  critic  of  the  Revue  europeenne,  wrote:  'What  dis- 
tinguishes Berlioz  is  vigor,  brilliance,  daring  and  an  almost  exuberant 
power  of  dramatic  expression.' 

Also  in  the  audience  was  Harriet  Smithson.  Returned  to  Paris  in  the 
hopes  of  repeating  her  triumphs  of  previous  seasons,  she  discovered 
that  her  star  was  on  the  wane.  The  fickle  public  had  moved  on  to  new 
attractions.  By  a  series  of  chances,  she  came  to  the  concert  at  Berlioz's 
invitation,  herself  unaware  of  the  identity  of  her  host,  and  of  the  pro- 
gram. When  Bocage  began  the  speech  which  precedes  the  Aeolian 
harp  movement,  with  its  passionate  references  to  Juliet  and  Ophelia  — 
Harriet's  best  known  roles  —  she  realized  for  certain  that  the  composer 
was  still  in  love  with  her.  (Incredibly,  they  had  never  yet  met  face  to 
face.)  According  to  Berlioz  himself,  'From  that  moment,  so  she  has 
often  told  me,  she  felt  the  room  reel  about  her;  she  heard  no  more,  but 
sat  in  a  dream,  and  returned  home  afterwards  like  a  sleepwalker.'  They 
were  introduced  the  following  day,  engaged  two  months  later,  and 
embarked  on  their  disastrous  marriage  the  next  October. 
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LELIO  — A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  SPOKEN  TEXT  AND  A 
TRANSLATION  OF  THE  WORDS  SET  TO  MUSIC 
by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Lelio,  still  weak  from  the  effects  of  opium,  staggers  in.  Amazed  that  he 
is  still  alive,  he  recalls  the  horrors  he  has  experienced.  He  wonders  if 
his  friend  Horatio  knew  of  Lelio's  torment — no,  he  was  happily  un- 
aware, singing  his  favorite  song. 


THE   FISHERMAN 
(after  Goethe) 


L'onde  fremit,  I'onde  s'agite; 
Au  bord  est  un  jeune  pecheur. 
De  ce  beau  lac,  le  charme  excite 
Dans  Tame  une  molle  langueur. 
A  peine  il  voit,  a  peine  il  guide 
Sa  ligne  errante  sur  les  flots. 
Tout-a-coup  sur  le  lac  limpide 
S'eleve  la  nymphe  des  eaux; 
Tout-a-coup  sur  le  lac  limpide 
S'eleve  la  nymphe  des  eaux. 

Elle  lui  dit:  Vois  la  lumiere; 
Descendre  dans  mes  flots  d'azur. 
Vois  dans  mes  flots  Phoebe  se  plaire 
Et  briller  d'un  eclat  plus  pur. 
Vois  comme  le  ciel  sans  nuage 
Dans  les  vagues  parait  plus  beau. 
Vois,  vois! 

Vois  enfin,  vois  ta  propre  image 
Qui  te  sourit  du  fond  de  I'eau. 
Vois  enfin,  vois  ta  propre  image 
Qui  te  sourit  du  fond  de  I'eau. 

L'onde  fremit,  I'onde  s'agite, 

Vient  mouiller  les  pieds  du  pecheur. 

II  entend  la  voix  qui  I'invite; 

II  cede  a  son  charme  trompeur . .  . 

. . .  Elle  disait  d'une  voix  tendre, 
D'une  voix  tendre  elle  chantait, 
Sans  le  vouloir,  sans  se  defendre, 
II  suit  la  nymphe  —  il  disparait. 


The  water  murmurs,  the  water  ripples, 
on  the  bank  is  a  young  fisherman. 
The  charm  of  this  beautiful  lake 
fills  him  with  mellow  languor. 
He  scarcely  sees,  scarcely  guides 
his  line,  drifting  with  the  eddy. 
Suddenly  out  of  the  clear  lake 
rises  a  water  nymph. 


She  speaks  to  him:  See  how  the  light 
sinks  down  into  my  blue  depths. 
See  how  the  moon  amuses  herself  in 

my  depths, 
how  she  sparkles  with  a  brilliance 

more  pure. 
See  how  the  cloudless  sky 
Seems  even  more  lovely  in  the  mirror 

of  the  waves.  See,  see! 
See  at  last  your  own  reflection 
Smiling  back  at  you  from  the  water. 

The  water  murmurs,  the  water  ripples, 
lapping  wetly  over  the  fisherman's  feet. 
He  hears  the  seductive  voice, 
he  surrenders  to  its  deceitful  charm. 

She  spoke  with  gentle  voice, 

with  gentle  voice  she  sang. 

With  no  thought  of  desire,  no  thought 

of  safety, 
he  followed  the  nymph  —  and  vanished. 


Lelio  reminisces  on  the  unhappiness  of  his  life,  the  depths  of  his  de- 
spair. He  tells  of  his  admiration  for  Shakespeare's  Hamlet.  While  the 
Chorus  of  phantoms  is  performed,  he  alternately  reads  a  book  of 
Shakespeare's  works,  and  meditates. 

CHORUS  OF  PHANTOMS 


Chill  of  death,  night  of  the  tomb, 

unending  sound  of  the  footstep  of  time, 

black  chaos  where  hope  dies, 

when,  o  when,  will  you  cease? 

You  who  are  alive,  greedy  death 

will  always,  inescapably,  make  of  you 

an  ever-renewing  banquet, 

life  to  give  sustenance  to  his  hunger. 

When,  therefore,  night  of  the  tomb, 

unending  sound  of  the  footsteps  of 

time, 
black  chaos  where  hope  dies, 
when,  o  when,  will  you  cease? 


Froid  de  la  mort,  nuit  de  la  tombe, 
Bruit  eternel  des  pas  du  temps, 
Noir  chaos  ou  I'espoir  succombe, 
Noir  chaos  ou  I'espoir  succombe, 
Quand  done,  quand  done,  finirez- 

vous? 
Vivants,  vivants,  toujours,  toujours 

la  mort  vorace, 
Fait  de  vous  un  nouveau  festin, 
Sans  que  sur  la  terre  on  se  lasse 
De  donner  pature  a  sa  faim. 
Sans  qu'on  se  lasse 
De  donner  pature  a  sa  faim, 
Quand  done,  nuit  de  la  tombe, 
Bruit  eternel  des  pas  du  temps, 
Noir  chaos  ou  I'espoir  succombe, 
Quand  done,  quand  done,  finirez- 

vous? 


Lelio  reflects  on  the  detractors  of  Shakespeare,  then  on  those  who 
'improve'  the  literary  and  musical  masterpieces  of  the  past  by  altering 
them.  (This  was  a  scarcely  veiled  attack  on  the  critic  Francois-Joseph 
Fetis,  who  had  emended  several  discordant  passages  in  Beethoven.)  The 
artist  must  escape  this  mediocre  society;  he  should  flee  to  the  volcanic 
mountains  of  Italy  to  live  dangerously  with  a  troop  of  brigands.  Lelio 
snatches  up  a  brace  of  pistols,  a  belt,  a  carbine  and  a  sabre,  and  prepares 
to  leave. 


PLEASE  TURN  THE  PAGE  QUIETLY 
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J'aurais  cent  ans  a  vivre  encore, 
Cent  ans  et  plus,  riche  et  content, 
I'aimerais  mieux  etre  brigand 
Que  pape  ou  roi  que  Ton  adore. 
Franchissons  rochers  et  torrents! 
Ce  jour  est  un  jour  de  largesses, 
Nous  allons  boire  a  nos  mattresses 
Dans  le  crane  de  leurs  amants! 


Allons,  ces  belles  eplorees 
Demandent  des  consolateurs, 
En  pleurs  d'amour  changeons  ces 

pleurs, 
Formons  de  joyeux  hymenees! 
A  la  montagne  au  vieux  couvent 
Chacun  doit  aller  a  confesse 
Avant  de  boire  a  sa  maitresse 
Dans  le  crane  de  son  amant. 


Zora  ne  voulait  pas  survivre 
A  son  brave  et  beau  defenseur, 
"Le  Prince  est  mort,  percez  mon 

coeur, 
Au  tombeau  laissez-moi  le  suivre!" 
Nous  I'emportons  au  roc  ardent. 
Le  lendemain  folle  d'ivresse 
Elle  avait  noye  sa  tristesse 
Dans  le  crane  de  son  amant. 


Captain 

Had  I  another  hundred  years  to  live, 
another  hundred  years  &  more  to  be 

rich  &  happy, 
I'd  rather  be  a  brigand 
than  pope  or  revered  king. 
Let's  leap  over  rocks  and  streams! 
Today  is  a  day  for  extravagance  — 
let's  toast  our  mistresses 
from  the  skulls  of  their  lovers! 

Chorus 

And  when  these  weeping  beauties 

ask  for  comforters, 

let  us  change  their  tears  of  sorrow  to 

tears  of  love, 
let  us  make  joyous  marriages  — 
Each  man  must  to  the  old  convent 
on  the  mountain  to  confess, 
before  toasting  his  mistress 
from  the  skull  of  her  lover. 

Captain 

Zora  had  no  desire  to  outlive 

her  brave  and  handsome  protector. 

'The  Prince  is  dead,  stab  my  heart  — 

let  me  follow  him  to  the  grave.' 

We  carry  her  to  the  fervid  rock. 

The  next  day  she  was  crazed  with  wine, 

for  she  had  drowned  her  sorrow 

from  the  skull  of  her  lover. 


Fideles  et  tendres  colombes, 
Vos  chevaliers  sont  morts.  Et  bien! 
Mourir  pour  vous  fut  leur  destin. 
D'un  pied  leger  foulez  leurs  tombes. 
Pour  vous  plus  de  tristes  moments 
Cloire  au  hazard  qui  nous  rassemble, 
Oui,  oui,  nous  allons  boire  ensemble 
Dans  le  crane  de  vos  amants. 


Captain  and  chorus 

Gentle,  faithful  doves, 

your  knights  are  dead.  Ah  well  — 

to  die  for  you  was  their  fate. 

Tread  on  their  graves  with  light  foot. 

For  you  there  shall  be  no  more  sad 

moments, 
but  cheers  for  the  chance  which  brings 

us  together. 
Yes,  yes,  we  shall  drink  together 
From  the  skulls  of  your  lovers. 


Quittons  la  campagne, 

Le  veil  hermite  nous  attend  au 

couvent. 
Capitaine  nous  te  suivons,  nous 

sommes  prets! 
Allons!  a  la  montagne! 


Chorus 

Let  us  leave  the  plain. 
The  old  hermit  awaits  us  in  the  convent. 
Captain,  we  follow  you,  we're  ready. 
Away!  to  the  mountain! 


There  is  a  long  silence.  Lelio's  mood  of  exaltation  dissipates.  He  puts 
away  his  weapons,  bursts  into  tears.  Calmer  now,  he  speaks  of  hope  and 
love.  He  is  plucked  from  the  gates  of  Hell,  and  wafted  by  gentle  breezes 
he  finds  his  loved  one.  Fear  and  anguish  give  way  to  joy. 
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SONG 
(the  imagina 

O  mon  bonheur,  ma  vie,  mon  etre 

tout  entier,  mon  Dieu,  mon  univers! 

Est-il  aupres  de  toi  quelque  bien, 

quelque  bien,  que  j'envie? 

Je  te  vois,  tu  souris,  les  cieux 

me  sont  ouverts. 

L'ivresse  de  I'amour  pour  nous  est 

trop  brulante, 

Ce  tendre  abattement  est  plus 

delicieux, 
Repose  dans  mes  bras,  repose  cette 
tete  charmante. 

Viens,  viens,  6  ma  reveuse  amante, 
Sur  mon  coeur  eperdu. 
Viens,  clore  tes  beaux  yeux. 


OF  BLISS 
ry  voice  of  Lelio) 

0  my  bliss,  my  life,  my  whole 
being,  my  god,  my  universe! 
Is  there  any  blessing  I  could  desire 
compared  to  you? 

1  see  you,  you  smile,  the  heavens 
are  opened  to  me. 
The  ecstasy  of  love  is  too  scorching 

for  us, 
this  soft  repose  is  more  delightful. 
Rest  in'my  arms,  rest  your  beautiful 

head. 
Come,  come,  my  beloved  dreamer, 
to  my  distraught  heart. 
Come,  close  your  lovely  eyes. 
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Lelio  sits  down  once  more;  he  is  overcome  by  sadness.  He  cannot  find 
his  Juliet,  his  Ophelia.  He  would  die  with  his  love,  a  friend  would  dig 
them  a  grave,  then  hang  Lelio's  harp  on  a  tree.  The  wind  would  blow 
gently  on  the  leaves,  which  in  their  turn  would  pluck  the  strings  of  the 
instrument.  He  listens  to  the  music  in  deep  melancholy. 

AEOLIAN   HARP:   MEMORIES 
(for  orchestra) 

Lelio  recovers.  He  resolves  to  live,  to  be  guided  and  consoled  by  the 
heady  charms  of  music.  He  will  compose  ...  a  fantasia  on  Shakespeare's 
Tempest.  It  is  ready.  Suddenly  the  musicians,  until  now  hidden  from 
view,  appear.  Lelio  organizes  the  stage,  exhorts  the  orchestra  and  chorus, 
and  they  are  ready  to  start. 

FANTASIA  ON  SHAKESPEARE'S  'THE  TEMPEST' 

Chorus 


Miranda!  Miranda! 
Vien'  chi  t'e  destinato  sposo, 
Conoscerai  I'amore. 
Miranda,  d'un  novello  viver 
L'aurora  va  spuntando  per  te. 
Miranda,  addio,  addio,  Miranda! 
Miranda!  E  desso  e  tuo  sposo,  sii 

felice. 
Caliban!  Horrido  mostro! 
Temi  lo  sdegno  d'Ariello! 
O  Miranda,  ei  t'adduce,  tu  parti! 
O  Miranda,  no  ti  vedrem,  ormai! 
Delle  piaggie  dell'aura  nostra  sede, 
Noi  cercarem  in  vano 
Lo  splendete  e  dolce  fiore 
Che  sulla  terra  miravan 
No  ti  vedrem,  ormai  dolce  fiore 
O  Miranda,  no  ti  vedrem  or  mai. 
Addio,  addio,  Miranda. 


Miranda!  Miranda! 

Come  to  the  husband  fate  has  given 

you  — 
You  shall  discover  love. 
Miranda,  the  dawn  shall  bring  you 
a  new  life. 

Miranda,  farewell,  farewell,  Miranda. 
Miranda!  behold  your  husband,  be 

happy. 
Caliban!  foul  monster, 
beware  the  wrath  of  Ariel. 
O  Miranda,  they  are  leading  you  away 

—  you  are  leaving! 
O  Miranda,  we  shall  never  see  you 

more! 
We  shall  search  in  vain 
over  the  breeze-kissed  shore 
for  the  brightest,  sweetest  flower 
that  was  ever  seen  on  earth. 
Never  again  shall  we  see  you, 
Miranda,  sweet  flower,  never,  never. 
Farewell,  farewell,  Miranda. 


Lelio  congratulates  the  performers.  They  disappear  from  view.  The 
idee  fixe  of  the  Fantastic  symphony  is  heard  in  the  distance.  Lelio,  once 
more  in  anguish,  slowly  leaves  the  stage. 


The  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  offer- 
ing for  sale  a  colorful  Tanglewood  poster,  designed  by 
Susan  Pear  Meisel  of  New  York,  for  $3  and  Know  Your 
Orchestra,  a  booklet  of  photographs  and  short  biographies 
of  each  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  for  $1.  Both 
are  available  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Store,  as  well  as 
at  the  Tanglewood  Friends  Office  located  next  to  the 
Box  Office. 


Program  notes  for  Saturday  August  25 

MODEST  MUSSORGSKY     1839-1881 
Prelude  to  'Khovanshchina' 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

'Khovanshchina  is  a  formidable  name,  especially  when  written  as 
"Chowanschtschina",  in  the  German  transliteration'  (so  wrote  Oskar  von 
Riesemann,  in  his  readable  life  of  Mussorgsky).  'The  word  (the  accent 
is  on  the  first  "a")  looks  as  if  it  were  invented  to  display  the  tongue- 
twisting  properties  of  the  Russian  language.  The  last  syllables  hiss  like 
a  brood  of  snakes.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  monstrous  word?  Noth- 
ing much  —  its  sense  is  more  innocent  than  one  would  fancy.  The  last 
syllables  are  only  a  contemptuous  suffix  in  Russian,  like  "-ery"  in  English. 
When  the  young  Czar  Peter  (not  yet  "the  Great")  was  told  of  a  plot  that 
the  two  Princes  Khovansky  had  formed  against  him,  he  dismissed  the 
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whole  affair  with  a  contemptuous  shrug  and  the  word  "Khovanshchina!" 
and  gave  orders  to  let  the  matter  drop.  The  "dropping"  meant  that  the 
two  Princes  Khovansky,  father  and  son,  were  publicly  hanged;  but  other- 
wise the  conspiracy  had  no  further  result,  so  far  as  the  Russian  Empire 
was  concerned.'  Mussorgsky  devised  a  different  end  for  each  of  them, 
to  suit  his  dramatic  purposes,  but  was  otherwise  essentially  faithful  to 
history. 

His  introduction  Mussorgsky  calls  'Dawn  on  the  Moskva  River'.  It  is  a 
musical  landscape  in  which  the  composer  prepares  his  audience  to  see 
the  quarters  of  the  Streltsi  in  Moscow,  in  the  early  morning.  Riesemann 
attributes  the  'five  melodic  variations'  which  are  the  basis  of  this  prelude 
to  'a  method  of  musical  expression  long  familiar  to  the  Russian  people, 
through  their  popular  songs.  When  a  song  is  sung  in  a  Russian  village  — 
especially  by  several  singers  in  succession  —  no  two  stanzas  are  usually 
sung  alike.  Each  singer  tries  to  introduce  individual  variations  in  the 
melody  to  suit  his  or  her  own  voice  and  mood,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  meaning  of  the  particular  verse.  Thus  the  song  loses  all  rigidity  and 
seems  to  be  a  living,  breathing  organism,  capable  of  varying  with  every 
moment.  This  peculiarity  of  Russian  folk-song  becomes  in  Mussorgsky's 
hands  a  most  effective  means  of  musical  expression,  which  he  employs 
in  many  of  his  works,  and  nowhere  more  successfully  than  in  this  pre- 
lude; it  is  always  the  same  landscape,  somewhat  melancholy  and  mono- 
tonous, that  we  see  before  us,  and  yet  it  seems  constantly  to  change  its 
appearance,  in  accordance  with  the  changing  light.' 


SERGEY  RACHMANINOV     1873-1943 
Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  D  minor     op.  30 
Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Rachmaninov  visited  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  in  1909.  He 
gave  his  first  recital,  at  Northampton,  on  November  4.  Four  days  later 
he  played  his  Second  Piano  concerto  with  the  Boston  Symphony  under 
Max  Fiedler  in  Philadelphia.  He  made  three  more  appearances  during 
the  Orchestra's  tour,  in  Baltimore,  New  York  and  Hartford,  before 
playing  for  the  first  time  in  Symphony  Hall.  Rachmaninov  was  also  a 
talented  conductor,  and  before  he  left  America  the  Boston  Symphony 
offered  him  the  conductorship  of  the  Orchestra  in  succession  to  Fiedler, 
whose  contract  was  about  to  expire.  But  he  had  no  wish  to  move  per- 
manently away  from  Russia,  and  in  any  case  he  did  not  find  American 
ways  congenial.  He  had  written  to  his  cousin  Zoya  Pribitkova  from 
New  York  (December  12  1909):  'You  know,  in  this  accursed  country, 
where  you're  surrounded  by  nothing  but  Americans  and  the  "business", 
"business",  they  are  forever  doing,  clutching  you  from  all  sides  and 
driving  you  on  —  it  is  terribly  pleasant  to  receive  a  letter  from  a  Russian 
girl  .  .  .  Everyone  treats  me  nicely  and  kindly,  but  I  am  horribly  bored 
with  it  all,  and  feel  that  my  character  has  been  quite  spoiled  here. 
Sometimes  I  even  grow  angry  as  the  devil.' 

About  the  concert-goers  he  was  even  more  scathing:  'The  audiences 
are  astonishingly  cold,'  he  was  quoted  as  saying  on  his  return  to  Russia, 
'spoiled  by  the  tours  of  first-class  artists  and  forever  looking  for  novelty, 
for  something  they've  never  had  before.  Local  papers  are  obliged  to 
note  the  number  of  times  you  are  recalled  to  the  stage,  and  the  public 
regards  this  as  a  yardstick  of  your  talent.' 

Rachmaninov  brought  a  brand  new  piece  with  him  on  his  visit,  —  the 
Third  Piano  concerto.  Completed  only  a  short  time  before  he  set  sail,  it 
was  so  new  that  he  had  not  yet  mastered  the  solo  part.  He  spent  some 
time  during  his  days  at  sea  practicing  on  a  'dumb  piano'.  About  four 
weeks  after  his  arrival,  on  November  28,  he  gave  the  world  premiere 
in  New  York  with  the  Symphony  Society,  conducted  by  Walter  Dam- 
rosch.  The  third  performance  (January  16  1910)  was  directed  by  Custav 
Mahler,  about  whose  ability  Rachmaninov  was  enthusiastic.  Boston  audi- 
ences first  heard  the  Concerto  in  1919,  when  the  composer  was  soloist 
and  Pierre  Monteux  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony. 

Byron  ]anis  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Charles 
Munch,  have  recorded  Rachmaninov's  Third  concerto  for  RCA. 
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DMITRI   SHOSTAKOVICH     born  1906 
Symphony  no.  5     op.  47 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

The  Fifth  symphony,  composed  for  the  celebration  of  the  twentieth 
anniversary  in  1937  of  the  USSR,  is  conceived,  developed  and  scored  for 
the  most  part  with  great  simplicity.  The  themes  are  usually  melodic  and 
long-breathed  in  character.  The  manipulation  of  voices  is  plastic,  but 
never  elaborate.  The  composer  tends  to  present  his  material  in  the 
pure  medium  of  the  string  choirs,  notably  in  the  opening  and  slow 
movements,  where  wind  color  and  sonority  are  gradually  built  up. 
The  first  movement  and  the  last  gain  also  in  intensity  as  they  unfold 
by  a  gradual  increase  of  tempo  throughout,  effected  by  continual  met- 
ronomic indications. 


The  first  movement  opens  with  an  intervallic  theme,  stated  antiphonally 
between  the  low  and  high  strings.  From  it  there  grows  a  theme  (violins) 
in  extensive,  songful  periods.  The  development  is  in  the  nature  of 
melodic  cumulative  growth.  The  first  theme  returns  in  horns  and  trum- 
pets, and  subsides  to  the  gentle  voice  of  the  violins,  over  a  characteristic 
triple  rhythmic  figure.  As  the  tempo  quickens,  the  rhythms  tighten  and 
become  more  propulsive,  while  the  melody,  sounding  from  the  brass 
choir,  becomes  exultant  in  animation.  The  recapitulation  suddenly 
restores  the  initial  slow  tempo  as  the  first  theme  is  repeated  by  the 
orchestra  in  unison,  largamente.  The  fortissimo  strings  and  deep  brass 
give  way  to  a  gentler  reminiscent  mood,  as  the  woodwind  voices,  here 
first  fully  exploited,  bring  the  movement  to  a  close. 

The  second  movement  is  in  the  historical  scherzo  form  with  clear  traces 
in  the  course  of  the  music  of  the  traditional  repeats,  trio  section  and  da 
capo.  The  themes  are  in  the  triple  time  of  the  Austrian  Landler,  from 
which,  in  the  past,  scherzos  have  sprung.  The  slow  movement,  like  the 
first,  is  one  of  gradual  melodic  growth,  from  string  beginnings.  The 
theme,  too,  is  reminiscent  of  the  first  theme  in  the  opening  movement. 
The  individual  voices  of  the  woodwind  enter,  and  the  tension  increases 
as  the  strings  give  a  tremolo  accompaniment,  and  sing  once  more, 
muted  and  in  the  high  register.  The  movement  attains,  at  its  climax,  an 
impressive  sonority  without  the  use  of  a  single  brass  instrument. 

The  finale,  in  rondo  form,  devolves  upon  a  straightforward  and  buoyant 
march-like  rhythm  and  a  theme  unmistakably  Russian  in  suggestion. 
There  is  a  slow  section  in  which  the  characteristic  triple  rhythm  of  the 
first  movement  reappears.  The  first  theme  of  that  movement  is  treated 
by  the  violin  solo  with  fresh  melodic  development.  There  is  a  constant 
increase  in  tempo  as  the  conclusion  is  approached. 

Shostakovich  made  a  statement  about  his  intentions  on  composing  the 
Fifth  symphony: 

'The  theme  of  my  symphony  is  the  making  of  a  man.  I  saw  man  with  all 
his  experiences  in  the  centre  of  the  composition,  which  is  lyrical  in  form 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  finale  is  the  optimistic  solution  of  the  trag- 
ically tense  moments  of  the  first  movement.' 
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Program   note  for  Sunday  August  26 


GIUSEPPE  VERDI     1813-1901 

Requiem  mass  for  four  solo  voices,  chorus  and  orchestra 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

In  1873,  having  reached  the  age  of  sixty,  Verdi  contemplated  a  quiet  and 
withdrawn  life.  He  had  gathered  fame  and  wealth  with  twenty-six  operas, 
of  which  the  latest,  Aida  (1871),  seemed  at  the  time  his  last  word  in  the 
form,  and  those  operas,  aside  from  the  labor  of  writing  them,  had 
entailed  no  end  of  bothersome  negotiation  with  publishers,  impresarios, 
singers  and,  not  least,  censors.  His  private  letters  show  that  he  was  not  an 
inwardly  peaceful  man  at  the  time.  He  was  much  annoyed  by  the 
theorizing  of  critics,  who  held  up  the  spectre  of  Wagner  and  made  him 
out  to  be  an  imitator  of  northern  ways.  He  found,  by  contrast,  much 
content  in  the  tranquil  home  life  of  his  villa,  Sant'  Agata,  near  Busseto, 
with  his  dogs,  his  horses,  his  flower  beds  and  grape  culture.  However, 
destiny  held  for  him  twenty-eight  more  years  of  excellent  health,  and  in 
those  years  he  was  to  be  moved  to  compose  on  his  own  initiative  and 
not  by  commission  three  prodigious  works.  Each  was  to  be  richly 
wrought,  each  a  bold  advance  on  anything  he  had  done.  They  were  his 
first  venture  into  religious  music,  the  Requiem  mass  of  1874,  and  his  two 
remarkable  settings  from  Shakespeare:  Otello  (1887)  and  Falstaff  (1893). 
It  was  with  great  suddenness,  on  the  death  of  a  friend,  that  he  under- 
took the  first  of  these  new  paths. 

Alessandro  Manzoni,  master  of  prose  and  poetry,  agitator  for  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  Italian  people,  died  in  Milan  on  May  22  1873  at  the  age  of 
eighty-eight.  Verdi  confided  to  Giulio  Ricordi  in  a  letter  the  next  day: 
'I  am  profoundly  grieved  at  the  death  of  our  Great  One.  But  I  shall  not 
go  to  Milan  tomorrow.  I  could  not  bear  to  attend  his  funeral.  However, 
I  shall  come  soon,  to  visit  the  grave,  alone,  unseen,  and  perhaps  (after 
more  reflection  and  after  I  have  taken  stock  of  my  strength)  —  to  pro- 
pose a  way  to  honor  his  memory.' 

He  did  visit  the  grave,  in  complete  secrecy,  for  he  could  not  face  public 
demonstrations,  and  within  a  fortnight  acted  upon  the  'reflection'  thus 
cautiously  mentioned  to  his  publisher's  son.  He  wrote  to  the  Mayor  of 
Milan,  offering  to  compose  a  requiem  mass  to  be  performed  there  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  poet's  death.  Needless  to  say,  the  gratuitous  offer 
by  the  composer  whose  Aida  was  less  than  two  years  old  was  eagerly 
accepted.  Verdi  worked  on  his  score,  both  at  Sant'  Agata  and  in  Paris, 
and  was  ready  with  it  within  the  appointed  time. 

The  work  is  often  called  the  'Manzoni  Requiem'  as  if  it  were  simply  a 
personal  tribute.  Manzoni,  in  Verdi's  mind,  was  far  more  than  a  friend. 
He  had  been  the  most  illustrious  spokesman  in  the  risorgimento  —  the 
ideal  of  the  nationalist  movement  for  many  years.  He  had  written  his  rev- 
olutionary drama  Conte  di  Carmagnola  as  early  as  1820.  On  the  death  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  he  wrote  the  ode  //  cinque  Maggio  (1822).  His 
novel  of  seventeenth-century  Milan,  /  promessi  sposi  (1827),  was  con- 
sidered a  model  of  Italian  prose  in  the  romantic  manner.  He  took  part 
in  the  revolt  of  Milan  in  1848,  and  later  served  the  Italian  cause,  although 
on  his  death  he  had  long  since  retired  from  writing  or  real  political 
participation.  When  Victor  Emmanuel  had  formed  the  Italian  Parliament 
in  1860,  Verdi  had  become  a  deputy  in  the  struggle  to  free  his  home 
territory  from  Austrian  domination,  and  Manzoni  had  sat  as  Senator  to 
the  Kingdom. 

But  the  inception  of  the  Requiem  goes  back  to  a  date  earlier  than  the 
death  of  Manzoni.  Verdi  had  been  likewise  moved  by  the  death  of 
Rossini,  in  1868.  He  wrote  at  the  time  to  the  Contessa  -Maffei:  'Rossini's 
reputation  was  the  most  widespread  and  the  most  popular  of  our  times; 
it  was  one  of  the  glories  of  Italy.  When  the  other  like  unto  it  (Manzoni) 
exists  no  longer,  what  will  remain  to  us?'  He  soon  made  a  proposition 
that  a  requiem  be  composed  jointly  by  thirteen  composers  (including 
himself),  each  to  contribute  a  movement.  The  project,  which  would 
surely  have  been  hopelessly  miscellaneous,  fell  through,  but  the  final 
Libera  me,  which  he  actually  composed,  undoubtedly  lingered  in  his 
thoughts  as  a  path  to  be  pursued. 
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Since  no  dramatic  situation  was  ever  imagined  by  man  more  tremendous 
than  the  Last  Judgment,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  he  was  fired  by  this 
one.  Either  because  his  Latin  was  not  all  that  it  might  have  been  or 
because  he  wanted  to  feel  the  full  force  of  every  word,  he  provided 
himself  with  an  Italian  translation  while  working  on  his  score.  As  a 
church  service,  the  Requiem  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  the  soul  of 
one  who  has  died  may  be  saved  by  intercession.  Without  this  belief 
it  is  hardly  a  memorial  service.  Needless  to  say,  there  is  nothing  retro- 
spective about  the  Day  of  Wrath,  which  is  still  to  come,  and  awaits  us 
all.  Its  multitudes,  as  conveyed  to  us  by  the  composer,  seem  too  numer- 
ous for  singling  out.  We,  as  destined  participants,  are  no  less  concerned 
than  Alessandro  Manzoni  or  any  individual  in  its  awe,  its  terrors,  its 
supplications.  Verdi  is  unsparing  —  as  unsparing  as  his  predecessor, 
Berlioz,  who  was  also  no  churchman,  and  who  treated  the  same  subject 
as  an  artist,  a  depictor.  Verdi  calls  upon  his  utmost  dramatic  resources 
and  paints  a  terrible  picture,  in  which  countless  souls  cry  in  fearful  sus- 
pense, not  'Salva  eum',  but  'salva  me',  or  at  last  'Libera  me!' 

While  listening  to  the  music,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  Verdi  was 
tempted  by  this  mightiest  of  all  subjects,  reaching  the  greatest  emotional 
intensity,  the  greatest  opportunity  for  contrast  between  the  awesome 
and  the  beatific.  He  had  vast  performing  forces  at  his  disposal,  and  was 
unhampered  by  such  troublesome  operatic  matters  as  expository  dia- 
logue, prima  donna  protocol,  or  getting  a  chorus  on  and  off.  His  score 
could  maintain  a  high  tension.  It  became  close-knit,  compact,  unen- 
cumbered. He  took  advantage  of  his  freedom  and  poured  into  it  every- 
thing he  had  and  knew,  obviously  welcoming  the  opportunity  to  build 
up  a  great  ensemble  at  will. 

Still,  his  ingrained  operatic  manner  became  the  basis  of  each  number. 
The  Verdi  melody  remains  in  the  ascendancy  and  is  heard  throughout; 
we  meet  the  familiar  likeness  of  solo  airs  with  their  characteristic  final 
cadences;  Verdian  duets,  trios,  quartets;  the  kind  of  ensembles  with 
chorus  or  choral  interjections  also  encountered  in  the  operas.  In  each 
case,  in  the  heat  of  his  subject,  the  score  grows  lavish  in  episode  —  the 
dawning  symphonic  Verdi  emerges.  The  counterpoint  becomes  impos- 
ingly rich.  The  orchestra  becomes  more  prominent,  more  brilliant  than 
in  any  opera  previous  to  Otello  (which  was  to  follow),  its  color  more 
varied,  while  never  covering  the  voices.  If,  as  someone  has  said,  this  is 
Verdi's  'sacred  opera',  it  could  also  be  said  that  not  one  of  the  operas 
can  equal  it  musically  speaking  in  wealth  of  invention,  complexity  of 
development,  sustained,  constantly  renewed  excitement.  As  Camille 
Bellaique  wrote  in  his  biography  of  the  composer:  'This  Requiem  is  not 
a  work  of  mysticism,  but  of  action.' 
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REQUIEM  AND   KYRIE 

Over  muted  strings  the  Requiem  is  softly  intoned  by  the  chorus.  Te 
decet  hymnus  draws  the  parts  into  a  texture.  The  music  becomes  more 
animated  and  openly  dramatic  as  the  tenor  solo  introduces  the  Kyrie, 
the  bass  the  Christe  eleison.  The  chorus  and  quartet  develop  it.  The 
appeal  for  mercy  is,  of  course,  the  keynote  of  the  entire  work. 


Requiem  aeternam  dona  eis  Domine: 
et  lux  perpetua  luceat  eis.  Te  decet 
hymnus,  Deus,  in  Sion,  et  tibi  red- 
detur  votum  in  Jerusalem.  Exaudi  ora- 
tionem  meam:  ad  te  omnis  caro 
veniet. 


Kyrie  eleison. 
Christe  eleison: 
Kyrie  eleison. 


Grant  them  eternal  rest,  O  Lord:  and 
let  everlasting  light  shine  on  them. 
To  thee,  O  Cod,  praise  is  meet  in 
Sion,  and  unto  thee  shall  the  vow 
be  performed  in  Jerusalem.  Hearken 
unto  my  prayer:  unto  thee  shall  all 
flesh  come. 

Lord,  have  mercy  on  us: 
Christ,  have  mercy  on  us: 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 


PLEASE  TURN  THE  PAGE  QUIETLY 
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Every  Day 


DIES  IRAE 

The  thunders  of  the  Day  of  Wrath  are  suddenly  released  by  the  full 
orchestra  and  shouting  chorus.  'A  composition,'  Dyneley  Hussey  calls 
it,  'of  Michelangelesque  grandeur,  power,  and  terribilita.'  As  the  music 
subsides,  it  becomes  even  more  fearful.  The  whispered  warning  of  the 
chorus  Quantus  tremor  is  followed  by  the  voices  of  unearthly  trumpets, 
at  first  as  if  from  a  distance,  entering  in  pairs  until  they  make  a  great 
fanfare  and  build  with  the  chorus  to  a  new  tremendous  climax.  This  is 
suddenly  broken  off,  and  the  bass  solo  in  ghostly  tones  over  pizzicato 
chords,  begins  Mors  stupebit  as  if  death  itself  were  stunned. 


Dies  irae,  dies  ilia 
Solvet  saeclum  in  favilla 
Teste  David  cum  Sibylla. 

Quantus  tremor  est  futurus 
Quando  judex  est  venturus 
Cuncta  stricte  discussurus! 

Tuba,  mirum  spargens  sonum 
Per  sepulcra  regionum, 
Coget  omnes  ante  thronum. 

Mors  stupebit  et  natura 
Cum  resurget  creatura 
Judicanti  responsura. 


The  day  of  wrath,  that  day  shall  dis- 
solve the  world  in  ashes,  as  witnesseth 
David  and  the  Sibyl. 

What  trembling  shall  there  be  when 
the  Judge  shall  come  who  shall  thresh 
out  all  thoroughly! 

The  trumpet,  scattering  a  wondrous 
sound  through  the  tombs  of  all  lands, 
shall  drive  all  unto  the  Throne. 

Death  and  Nature  shall  be  astounded 
when  the  creature  shall  rise  again  to 
answer  to  the  Judge. 


The  mezzo-soprano  in  tones  still  awed,  sings  of  the  immutable  judge, 
with  pianissimo  interjections  of  Dies  irae  by  the  chorus,  until  the  Dies 
irae  in  full  power  returns. 


Liber  scriptus  proferetur 
In  quo  totum  continetur 
Unde  mundus  judicetur. 

Judex  ergo  cum  sedebit 
Quidquid  latet  apparebit: 
Nil  inultum  remanebit. 

Dies  irae,  dies  ilia 
Solvet  saeclum  in  favilla 
Teste  David  cum  Sibylla. 


A  written  book  shall  be  brought  forth 
which   shall  be   contained  all   for 
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which  the  world  shall  be  judged. 

And  therefore  when  the  Judge  shall 
sit,  whatsoever  is  hidden  shall  be 
manifest;  and  naught  shall  remain  un- 
avenged. 

The  day  of  wrath,  that  day  shall  dis- 
solve the  world  in  ashes,  as  witnesseth 
David  and  the  Sibyl. 


The  Quid  sum  miser  follows  to  an  accompaniment  at  once  sinuous  and 
ominous,  by  the  bassoon.  It  begins  as  an  aria-like  melody  for  the  mezzo- 
soprano  and  becomes  a  trio,  in  which  soprano  and  tenor  join. 


Quid  sum  miser  tunc  dicturus, 
Quern  patronum  rogaturus, 
Cum  vix  Justus  sit  securus? 


What  shall  I  say  in  my  misery?  Whom 
shall  I  ask  to  be  my  advocate,  when 
scarcely  the  righteous  may  be  with- 
out fear? 


The  Rex  tremendae  majestatis  is  as  imposing  as  its  words,  and  brings 
from  both  the  choral  and  solo  singers  the  pleading  and  anguished  inter- 
jections, "Salva  me" 


Rex  tremendae  majestis 
Qui  salvandos  salvas  gratis; 
Salva  me,  fons  pietatis. 


King  of  awful  majesty,  who  freely 
savest  the  redeemed;  save  me,  O 
fount  of  mercy. 


The  Recordare  is  a  tender  prayer  to  Jesus,  a  duet  for  the  soprano  and 
mezzo. 


Recordare,  Jesu  pie, 
Quod  sum  causa  tuae  viae 
Ne  me  perdas  ilia  die. 

Quaerens  me  sedisti  lassus; 
Redemisti  crucem  passus. 
Tantus  labor  non  sit  cassus. 

Juste  Judex  ultionis 
Donum  fac  remissionis 
Ante  diem  rationis. 


Remember,  merciful  Jesus,  that  I  am 
the  cause  of  thy  journey,  lest  thou 
lose  me  in  that  day. 

Seeking  me  didst  thou  sit  weary:  thou 
didst  redeem  me,  suffering  the  cross: 
let  not  such  labor  be  frustrated. 

O  just  judge  of  vengeance,  give  the 
gift  of  remission  before  the  day  of 
reckoning. 
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The  tenor's  aria,  another  plea  for  mercy,  is  marked  'dolce  con  calma', 
but  it  is  not  free  of  anguish. 


Ingemisco  tanquam  reus: 
Culpa  rubet  vultus  meus. 
Supplicanti  parce,  Deus. 

Qui  Mariam  absolvisti 
Et  latronem  exaudisti, 
Mihi  quoque  spem  dedisti. 

Preces  meae  non  sunt  dignae, 
Sed  tu  bonus  fac  benigne, 
Ne  perenni  cremer  igne. 

Inter  oves  locum  praesta 
Et  ab  haedis  me  sequestra, 
Statuens  in  parte  dextra. 


/  groan  as  one  guilty;  my  face  blushes 
at  my  sin.  Spare,  O  Cod,  me,  thy 
suppliant. 

Thou  who  didst  absolve  Mary,  and 
didst  hear  the  thief's  prayer,  hast 
given  hope  to  me  also. 

My  prayers  are  not  worthy,  but  do 
thou,  good  Lord,  show  mercy,  lest  I 
burn  in  everlasting  fire. 

Give  me  place  among  thy  sheep  and 
put  me  apart  from  the  goats,  setting 
me  on  the  right  hand. 


The  bass  breaks  in  with  the  stern  warning  Confutatis  maledictis.  The 
music  continues  to  inspire  terror,  and  leads  directly  into  a  return  of  the 
choral  outburst  'Dies  irae'. 


Confutatis  maledictis 
Flammis  acribus  addictis, 
Voca  me  cum  benedictis. 

Oro  supplex  et  acclinis, 
Cor  contritum  quasi  cinis, 
Gere  curam  mei  finis. 

Dies  irae,  dies  ilia, 
Solvet  saeclum  in  favilla, 
Teste  David  cum  Sibylla. 


When  the  damned  are  confounded 
and  devoted  to  sharp  flames,  call  thou 
me  with  the  blessed. 

I  pray,  kneeling  in  supplication,  a 
heart  contrite  as  ashes,  take  thou 
mine  end  unto  thy  care. 

The  day  of  wrath,  that  day  shall  dis- 
solve the  world  in  ashes,  as  witnesseth 
David  and  the  Sibyl. 


The  Lacrimosa  is  a  sort  of  appendage,  a  pathetic  melody,  introduced, 
largo,  by  the  mezzo-soprano,  to  which  the  other  solo  voices  and  the 
chorus  are  added,  a  new  and  fine  complex  of  voices  and  orchestra.  The 
music  subsides  and  ends  with  a  prayer  for  peace  and  returns  to  the  souls 
awaiting  judgment. 


Lacrimosa  dies  ilia 
Qua  resurget  ex  favilla 
Judicandus  homo  reus. 

Huic  ergo  parce,  Deus, 

Pie  Jesu  Domine: 

Dona  eis  requiem.  Amen. 


Lamentable  is  that  day  on  which 
guilty  man  shall  arise  from  the  ashes 
to  be  judged. 

Spare  then  this  one,  O  Cod,  merciful 
Lord  Jesu:   give   them   peace.    Amen. 
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OFFERTORIUM 

Over  a  figure  for  the  cellos  the  mezzo  and  tenor  sing  the  phrase  which 
the  bass  also  takes  up.  The  soprano  enters  alone  on  a  sustained  note  to 
address  the  'standard  bearer,  Saint  Michael',  in  behalf  of  the  dead. 

The  chorus  which  has  been  silent,  remains  so  through  the  Hostias,  begun 
by  the  tenor  and  developed  by  the  quartet.  The  movement  dies  away  on 
high  tremolo  strings. 


Domine  Jesu  Christe,  Rex  gloriae, 
libera  animas  omnium  fidelium  de- 
functorum  de  poenis  inferni  et  de 
profundo  lacu;  libera  eas  de  ore 
leonis,  ne  absorbeat  eas  Tartarus,  ne 
cadant  in  obscurum.  Sed  signifer 
sanctus  Michael  repraesentet  eas  in 
lucem  sanctam:  quam  olim  Abrahae 
promisisti  et  semini  ejus. 


Hostias  et  preces  tibi,  Domine,  laudis 
offerimus.  Tu  suscipe  pro  animabus 
illis  quarum  hodie  memoriam  facimus. 
Fac  eas,  Domine,  de  morte  transire  ad 
vitam:  quam  olim  Abrahae  promisisti 
et  semini  ejus. 


O  Lord,  Jesu  Christ,  King  of  glory, 
deliver  the  souls  of  all  the  departed 
faithful  from  the  torments  of  hell  and 
from  the  bottomless  pit;  deliver  them 
from  the  mouth  of  the  lion;  lest  Tar- 
tarus swallow  them;  lest  they  fall  into 
the  darkness.  But  let  Saint  Michael  the 
standardbearer  bring  them  forth  into 
the  holy  light:  which  thou  didst  once 
promise  unto  Abraham  and  his  seed. 

To  thee,  O  Lord,  we  render  our  offer- 
ings and  prayers  with  praises.  Do 
thou  receive  them  for  those  souls 
which  we  commemorate  today.  Make 
them,  O  Lord,  pass  from  death  unto 
life:  which  thou  didst  once  promise 
unto  Abraham  and  his  seed. 


Qrouse 
(House 
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SANCTUS 

The  Sanctus  is  again  an  onslaught,  an  assertion  of  power  introduced  by 
trumpets,  developing  to  mighty  ends  as  a  fugue  for  double  chorus.  This 
by  exception  is  music  of  praise  rather  than  terror. 


Sanctus,  sanctus,  sanctus,  Domine  Deus 
Sabaoth.  Pleni  sunt  coeli  et  terra  gloria 
tua.  Hosanna  in  excelsis. 

Benedictus  qui  venit  in  nomine 
Domini.  Hosanna  in  excelsis. 


Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth. 
Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  thy  glory. 
Hosanna  in  the  highest. 

Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  Hosanna  in  the  highest. 


AGNUS  DEI 

The  Agnus  Dei  like  the  Lux  aeterna  that  follows  is  a  prayer  for  the  dead. 
The  Agnus  Dei  resembles  a  chant,  the  suggestion  underlined  by  its  un- 
compromising treatment,  at  first  in  octave  unison  by  the  two  sopranos 
unaccompanied,  then  similarly  by  the  chorus  and  orchestra  with  little 
embellishment  of  added  parts. 


Agnus  Dei  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi; 
dona  eis  requiem.  Agnus  Dei  qui  tollis 
peccata  mundi;  dona  eis  requiem 
sempiternam. 


Lamb  of  Cod,  that  takest  away  the 
sins  of  the  world:  give  them  rest,  .  .  . 
give  them  eternal  rest. 


LUX  AETERNA 

Over  tremolo  strings,  pianissimo,  a  trio  (mezzo,  tenor  and  bass)  sing 
this  quasi-liturgical  number.  The  prayer  for  light  becomes  a  requiem,  as 
at  the  beginning. 


Lux  aeterna  luceat  eis,  Domine,  cum 
Sanctis  tuis  in  aeternum,  quia  pius  es. 

Requiem  aeternam  dona  eis,  Domine, 
et  lux  perpetua  luceat  eis. 


Let  everlasting  light  shine  on  them, 
O  Lord,  with  thy  saints  for  ever;  for 
thou  art  merciful. 

Grant  to  the  departed  eternal  rest,  O 
Lord:  and  let  everlasting  light  shine 
on  them. 


LIBERA  ME 

The  Libera  me  is  not  a  part  of  the  Mass  for  the  Dead  in  the  church 
service,  but  a  separate  liturgy.  It  here  serves,  musically  speaking,  as  a 
sort  of  reprise  of  the  initial  Requiem  and  Agnus  Dei  material.  The 
soprano  begins  the  liturgy  in  an  unmeasured  chant.  The  chorus  takes  it 
up.  Chorus  and  soloists  combine  in  their  plea  to  be  freed,  the  soprano 
standing  out  from  the  rest  in  sotto  voce  tones:  'Tremens  factus  sum.' 


Libera  me,  Domine,  de  morte  aeterna 
in  die  ilia  tremenda  quando  coeli  mov- 
endi  sunt  et  terra;  dum  veneris  judi- 
care  saeculum  per  ignem. 

Tremens  factus  sum  et  timeo,  dum 
discussio  venerit  atque  ventura  ira, 
quando  coeli   movendi  sunt  et  terra. 

Dies  irae,  dies  ilia  calamitatis  et  mis- 
eriae,  dies  magna  et  amara  valde. 

Requiem  aeternam  dona  eis,  Domine, 
et  lux  perpetua  luceat  eis. 


Deliver  me,  O  Lord,  from  eternal 
death  in  that  awful  day  when  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  shall  be  moved: 
when  thou  shalt  come  to  judge  the 
world  by  fire. 

I  am  become  trembling,  and  I  fear 
the  time  when  the  trial  shall  approach 
and  the  wrath  to  come;  when  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  shall  be  moved. 

A  day  of  wrath,  that  day  of  calamity 
and  woe,  a  great  day  and  bitter  indeed. 

Grant  them,  O  Lord,  eternal  rest,  and 
may  light  everlasting  shine  upon  them. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  has 
recorded  the  Requiem  for  RCA.  Vocal  parts  are  sung  by  Birgit  Nilsson, 
Lili  Chookasian,  Carlo  Bergonzi,  Ezio  Flagello  and  the  Chorus  Pro 
Musica. 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
POPS  OR  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 
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THE  CONDUCTORS 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Adviser  to  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony,  Artistic  Director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival,  and  Music  Director  of 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  was  born  in 
Hoten,  Manchuria,  in  1935.  He  graduated 
from  the  Toho  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo, 
where  he  won  first  prizes  in  composition 
and  conducting,  then  went  to  Europe  in 
1959,  and  won  the  first  prize  at  the  Inter- 
national Competition  of  conductors  at 
Besancon;  one  of  the  judges  was  Charles 
Munch,  who  invited  him  to  Tanglewood 
to  be  a  conducting  student.  The  following 
year  Seiji  Ozawa  received  the  Koussev- 
itzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  out- 
standing young  conductor  at  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center.  Appointed  one  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic's  assistant  con- 
ductors in  1961,  he  directed  the  orchestra 
in  several  concerts.  The  same  summer  he 
conducted  twenty-five  concerts  in  Japan 
with  the  NHK  and  Japanese  Philharmonic 
Orchestras. 


Since  that  time  he  has  appeared  exten- 
sively in  Europe  and  America  with  many 
of  the  greatest  orchestras,  among  them 
the  London  Symphony,  the  Concertge- 
bouw,  the  Vienna  Symphony,  the  Vienna 
State  Opera,  the  Philadelphia,  Chicago 
Symphony,  San  Francisco  Symphony  and 
Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestras. 


At  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  Seiji 
Ozawa  resigned  his  post  as  Music  Di- 
rector of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  and 
devoted  the  following  season  to  guest 
conducting.  During  the  summer  of  1969 
he  conducted  opera  for  the  first  time, 
Cosi  fan  tutte  at  Salzburg,  and  was  prin- 
cipal guest  conductor  of  the  Ravinia 
Festival.  He  opened  the  1969-1970  sea- 
son of  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  and 
later  was  guest  conductor  with  L'Or- 
chestre  de  Paris,  the  Philadelphia  and 
Cleveland  Orchestras,  and  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic. 


This  fall  Seiji  Ozawa  becomes  Music  Di- 
rector of  the  Boston  Symphony,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  duties  in  San  Francisco.  He 
has  made  many  recordings  for  the  RCA, 
Angel  and  Deutsche  Grammophon  labels, 
including  performances  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  of  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and 
Petrushka  suites,  and  of  Orff's  Carmina 
Burana. 


JAMES  DE  PREIST,  Associate  Conductor 
of  the  Washington  National  Symphony, 
studied  law,  with  music  as  a  strong  sec- 
ond interest.  He  enrolled  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Conservatory  of  Music  in  1959, 
where  his  teachers  included  Vincent 
Persichetti.  In  1962  he  embarked  on  an 
extended  tour  of  the  Near  and  Far  East 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. On  a  second  visit  to  Thailand  James 
De  Preist  was  stricken  with  polio.  During 
his  lengthy  hospitalization  he  completed 
the  score  for  his  third  ballet  A  sprig  of 
lilac.  Despite  his  handicap,  he  was  the 
first  prize  winner  of  the  1964  Dimitri 
Mitropoulos  International  Conductors 
Competition  and  became  Assistant  Con- 
ductor of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  for 
the  1965-1966  season.  In  the  years  since 
he  has  conducted  many  of  the  world's 
major  orchestras,  among  them  the  New 
York  Philharmonic,  the  Philadelphia,  the 
Chicago  Symphony,  the  Minnesota,  the 
Washington  National  Symphony,  the 
Stockholm  Philharmonic,  the  Rotterdam 
Symphony,  the  Brussels  Symphony  and 
the  Berlin  Radio  Symphony.  Three  months 
ago  he  conducted  the  Israel  Philharmonic 
for  the  first  time.  During  this  summer  he 
conducts  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  at  the 
Ambler  Festival,  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic at  the  Hollywood  Bowl,  and  is 
Music  Director  of  the  Washington  Na- 
tional Symphony's  summer  season  at  the 
Kennedy  Center.  Next  season  he  will  make 
his  first  appearance  with  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra.  James  De  Preist  makes  his 
debut  with  the  Boston  Symphony  this 
weekend. 


THE  SOLOISTS 

PETER  SERKIN  made  his  debut  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the 
summer  of  1970  in  a  performance  of 
Schoenberg's  Piano  concerto.  He  made 
his  first  public  appearance  at  the  age  of 
twelve  at  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival, 
and  his  New  York  debut  soon  afterwards. 
In  the  years  since  he  has  appeared  in 
recital,  with  chamber  groups  and  major 
symphony  orchestras  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  among  them  the  Eng- 
lish Chamber  Orchestra,  the  Concertge- 
bouw  of  Amsterdam,  the  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, the  Cleveland  and  Philadelphia 
Orchestras,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic, 
the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago 
Symphony   and   the   Toronto   Symphony. 


He  has  played  chamber  music  with  the 
Budapest,  Guarneri  and  Galimir  String 
Quartets,  and  at  the  Casals  Festivals  in 
Prades  and  Puerto  Rico.  During  this  sea- 
son Peter  Serkin  has  played  with  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony,  and  given  numer- 
ous recitals.  His  chamber  music  engage- 
ments have  included  a  series  of  Beethoven 
Trios  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
in  New  York  with  Alexander  Schneider 
and  Leslie  Parnas,  appearances  with  the 
Guarneri  String  Quartet  in  Washington, 
at  Carnegie  Hall  and  in  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston.  In  recital  he  has  played  the  Vingt 
regards  sur  I'enfant  Jesus  of  Messiaen  in 
Philadelphia,  San  Francisco  and  at  Alice 
Tully  Hall  in  New  York.  His  recordings 
on  the  RCA,  Columbia  and  Vanguard 
labels  show  his  versatility,  and  his  inter- 
est in  rarely-heard  music.  Peter  Serkin 
appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  in 
April  of  this  year,  when  he  played  music 
by  Bach. 


HAROLD  WRIGHT,  principal  clarinet  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was 
born  and  brought  up  in  Wayne,  Penn- 
sylvania. He  started  to  play  the  clarinet 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  later  studied 
at  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia, 
where  his  teacher  was  Ralph  McLane. 
He  played  with  the  Houston  and  Dallas 
Symphonies  before  his  appointment  to 
the  principal  clarinet  chair  of  the  Wash- 
ington National  Symphony.  For  five  years 
he  took  part  in  the  Casals  Festivals,  and 
played  at  the  Marlboro  Festival  for  eigh- 
teen. In  past  years  he  has  made  many  re- 
cordings, including  albums  of  the  Brahms 
sonatas,  Copland's  Sextet,  Mozart's  Clari- 
net quintet,  and,  with  Rudolf  Serkin  and 
Benita  Valente,  Schubert's  Shepherd  on 
the  rock.  His  chamber  music  activities 
have  included  appearances  with  the 
world's  leading  quartets,  the  Galimir, 
Guarneri,  Juilliard  and  Budapest  among 
them.  He  has  toured  on  several  occa- 
sions to  Europe  and  South  America  both 
with  the  National  Symphony  and  the 
Marlboro  Festival  players.  Harold  Wright 
is  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players,  with  whom  he  has 
recorded  for  Deutsche  Grammophon. 
During  his  career  he  has  taught  privately 
and  at  the  Catholic  University  of  America 
in  Washington. 


JULES  ESKIN,  principal  cello  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony,  came  to  Boston  in  1964 
from  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  where  he 
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held  the  same  chair  for  three  years  un- 
der George  Szell's  direction.  Born  in 
Philadelphia,  he  studied  at  the  Curtis 
Institute  with  Leonard  Rose.  His  other 
teachers  were  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and 
Janos  Starker.  He  won  the  Naumberg 
Foundation  award  in  1954  and  made  his 
debut  at  Town  Hall,  New  York,  the  same 
year  under  the  Foundation's  auspices.  He 
joined  the  Dallas  Symphony  and  was  later 
first  cellist  of  the  New  York  City  Opera 
and  Ballet  Orchestra.  In  1961  he  made  a 
thirteen  week  recital  tour  of  Europe,  and 
has  in  the  years  since  given  recitals  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States,  including 
several  here  in  Boston,  and  in  Washing- 
ton DC.  For  three  years  he  played  with 
Pablo  Casals  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  at  the 
Marlboro  Music  Festival  with  Casals,  Al- 
exander Schneider  and  Rudolf  Serkin.  He 
has  also  been  soloist  and  Master  Teacher 
at  the  Sarasota  (Florida)  Music  Festival. 

Jules  Eskin  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players, 
with  whom  he  has  traveled  on  their  na- 
tional and  international  tours.  With  them 
he  has  made  many  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon.  He  has  ap- 
peared as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony on  many  occasions  during  recent 
years. 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  Assistant  conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since 
the  beginning  of  the  1971-1972  season 
and  concertmaster  since  1962,  joined  the 
Orchestra  in  1955.  He  was  then,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  the  youngest  mem- 
ber. Born  in  Detroit,  he  studied  at  the 
Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia,  and  later 
with  Josef  Gingold  and  Mischa  Mischa- 
koff.  He  was  a  prize  winner  in  the 
1959  Queen  Elisabeth  of  Belgium  Inter- 
national Competition,  and  a  year  later 
won  the  Naumberg  Foundation  Award. 
Before  coming  to  Boston  he  played  in 
the  orchestras  of  Houston,  Denver  and 
Philadelphia. 

Joseph  Silverstein  has  established  an  in- 
ternational reputation  as  soloist  and  as 
first  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players.  In  1967  he  led  their 
tour  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Germany  and 
England,  in  1969  a  tour  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  Florida.  During  past  seasons 
he  has  performed  many  concertos  with 
the  Orchestra,  and  has  recorded  those  by 
Bartok  and  Stravinsky  for  RCA. 


He  is  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
String  Trio  and  first  violinist  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  String  Quartet,  and  as 
violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Cham- 
ber Players  Joseph  Silverstein  has  made 
many  recordings  of  chamber  music  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon.  Chairman  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
at  Tanglewood,  he  is  also  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Music  at  Yale  University,  and 
teaches  privately.  In  1970  he  received  an 
honorary  Doctorate  of  Music  from  Tufts 
University.  During  the  1969-1970  season 
he  made  his  debut  as  conductor  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  and  Boston  Pops 
Orchestras.  During  the  past  winter  season 
he  played  the  nine  best-known  violin  con- 
certos with  the  Boston  Symphony  and 
with  other  orchestras  in  the  United 
States. 


MICHAEL  WAGER'S  career  has  included 
theater,  films  and  television,  as  well  as 
appearances  with  symphony  orchestras. 
In  the  theater  he  has  taken  part  in 
Joseph  Papp's  production  of  Trelawney  of 
the  Wells,  he  played  Petruchio  in  The 
taming  of  the  shrew,  and  has  been  seen 
on  Broadway  in  The  three  sisters,  Saint 
Joan,  The  firstborn,  Brecht  on  Brecht, 
Misalliance,  Benardine,  The  remarkable 
Mister  Pennypacker,  A  streetcar  named 
Desire,  The  small  hours  and  Six  charac- 
ters in  search  of  an  author.  He  has  ap- 
peared as  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheck  in 
Twelfth  night  at  the  Cambridge  Drama 
Festival,  as  well  as  Rodrigo  in  Othello, 
Prince  Hal  in  Henry  IV  Part  1  and  Mal- 
colm in  Macbeth.  Michael  Wager  has 
played  abroad  in  London,  in  Greece  and 
with  the  Habimah  Players  in  Tel  Aviv. 
His  films  include  Exodus,  King  of  kings 
and  Hill  24  doesn't  answer.  A  graduate 
of  Harvard  University,  where  he  was 
awarded  both  the  BA  and  MA  degrees, 
he  was  a  founder  of  the  Brattle  Theatre 
and  the  Cambridge  Drama  Festival. 
Michael  Wager  recently  completed  an 
engagement  in  1776.  He  made  his  debut 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  last  winter 
as  the  Speaker  in  Oedipus  rex.  During 
the  past  season  he  has  also  appeared  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  and  the 
Chamber  Music  Society  of  New  York,  as 
well  as  taking  the  role  of  Thesee  in  Syl- 
labaire  pour  Phedre,  the  opening  produc- 
tion of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  season 
at  the  Forum. 


A  native  of  New  Orleans,  MALLORY 
WALKER  earned  his  BA  degree  in  history 
at  Occidental  College  in  Los  Angeles.  After 
serving  in  the  US  Army  Chorus,  he  joined 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Studio,  and  sub- 
sequently launched  his  career  in  Europe 
as  the  leading  Mozart  tenor  of  the  Co- 
logne and  Stuttgart  Operas.  He  has  ap- 
peared with  the  San  Francisco  Spring  Op- 
era, Central  City  Opera,  Houston  Grand 
Opera,  Lake  George  Opera,  and  the 
Opera  Society  of  Washington,  as  well  as 
the  Cincinnati  Symphony,  Buffalo  Phil- 
harmonic, Washington  National  Sym- 
phony, and  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic.  He 
has  appeared  on  television  in  the  St 
Matthew  Passion,  and  has  recorded  Bach's 
Mass  in  B  minor  for  RCA. 

Mallory  Walker's  recent  operatic  perform- 
ances include  major  roles  in  The  bartered 
bride  and  Nicolai's  The  merry  wives  of 
Windsor  with  the  Chattanooga  Opera,  in 
JLa  boheme  with  the  Frankfurt  Opera  and 
the  Central  City  Opera.  In  orchestral  ap- 
pearances he  has  sung  Britten's  War 
requiem  in  Rochester,  concert  versions 
of  Gounod's  Faust,  Boito's  Mefistofele 
and  Berlioz's  Beatrice  and  Benedict  with 
the  Naumburg  concerts  in  New  York,  and 
a  concert  version  of  Fidelio  at  the  Mead- 
owbrook  Music  Festival. 


VICTOR  BRAUN,  born  in  Windsor,  On- 
tario, began  vocal  studies  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Western  Ontario  in  London.  He 
moved  in  1956  to  the  Royal  Conservatory 
in  Toronto,  and  the  same  year  became  a 
member  of  the  Canadian  Opera  Com- 
pany. Ten  years  ago  he  won  the  Interna- 
tional Mozart  competition  in  Vienna,  and 
in  November  1963  made  his  debut  with 
the  Frankfurt  Opera.  Since  that  time  he 
has  appeared  each  year  with  leading  Ger- 
man opera  companies,  including  those  of 
Stuttgart  and  Diisseldorf.  He  is  now  lead- 
ing baritone  of  the  Bavarian  State  Opera 
in  Munich.  In  1967  he  appeared  for  the 
first  time  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  singing  the 
role  of  Wolfram  in  a  new  production  of 
Tannhauser.  He  has  recently  recorded  the 
same  role  for  London  Records,  conducted 
by  Sir  Georg  Solti.  He  made  his  debut 
with  the  San  Francisco  Opera  in  1968,  and 
at  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Covent  Gar- 
den, the  following  year.  He  has  also  ap- 
peared with  the  world's  leading  sym- 
phony orchestras.  Victor  Braun's  repertoire 
includes  Don  Giovanni,  the  Count  in  Fig- 
aro, Schaunard  in  La  boheme,  Amonasro 
in  Aida,  the  Count  di  Luna  in  //  trovatore, 
Malatesta  in  Don  Pasquale,  Mandryka  in 
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Arabella,  and  the  title  role  of  Eugen  One- 
gin,  among  many  others. 


Early  this  year  BYRON  JAN  IS  discovered 
two  waltzes  by  Chopin  in  the  composer's 
own  hand  at  the  Yale  Library.  It  was  the 
latest  in  a  number  of  notable  accom- 
plishments: he  was  the  pianist  chosen  to 
open  American  Festival  Week  at  the  1958 
Brussels  World  Fair;  he  was  the  pianist 
in  the  first  recordings  made  in  the  USSR 
by  an  American  company;  he  discovered 
two  Chopin  waltzes  in  Paris  in  1967;  and 
he  appeared  at  a  gala  concert  celebrating 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra.  Byron  Janis  studied 
with  Josef  and  Rosina  Lhevinne,  Adele 
Marcus  and  Vladimir  Horowitz.  In  1944, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  made  his  first 
appearance  with  the  NBC  Symphony, 
making  his  Carnegie  Hall  debut  four 
years  later.  In  the  years  since  he  has 
played  with  every  major  American  or- 
chestra, and  with  leading  orchestras  in 
other  continents.  He  made  the  first  of 
three  visits  to  the  USSR  in  1960.  At  his 
gala  concert  with  the  Moscow  Philhar- 
monic he  played  concertos  by  Rachman- 
inov,  Prokofiev,  Schumann  and,  as  an  en- 
core, the  last  movement  of  Tchaikovsky's 
First  concerto.  He  was  the  first  American 
pianist  to  win  a  Grand  Prix  du  Disque, 
and  to  be  honored  with  the  title  of 
'Chevalier  dans  I'Ordre  des  Arts  et  des 
Lettres'  by  the  French  government.  After 
a  year's  sabbatical,  Byron  Janis  begins  a 
full  season  which  includes  engagements 
with  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the 
Chicago  Symphony,  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra, and  a  tour  to  Europe.  He  has 
appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  on 
many  occasions  since  his  debut  in  1949. 


LOU  ANN  WYCKOFF,  a  native  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  been  a  permanent  member  of 
the  Berlin  Opera  since  1969.  Two  years 
earlier  she  made  her  European  debut  at 
the  Festival  of  two  worlds  in  Spoleto  as 
Donna  Elvira  in  Don  Giovanni,  then  ap- 
peared in  concert  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  and 
the  Teatro  La  Fenice  in  Venice.  In  1968 
she  appeared  in  Italy,  Germany,  England 
and  the  United  States.  In  recent  seasons, 
apart  from  her  commitments  in  Berlin, 
she  has  sung  in  opera  and  concert  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  with  major  or- 
chestras and  opera  companies,  among 
them  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  the  Washington  Na- 
tional Symphony,  the  New  York  City 
Opera,  the  Philadelphia  Lyric  Opera,  La 


Scala,  Milan,  and  the  companies  in  Ham- 
burg, Dusseldorf  and  Cologne.  Her  many 
roles  include  Lisa  in  Pique  Dame,  Leon- 
ore  in  //  trovatore,  Countess  Almaviva  in 
Figaro,  Amelia  in  Un  ballo  in  maschera 
and  Agathe  in  Der  Freischutz.  Last  Feb- 
ruary she  sang  the  role  of  Rosaline  in 
the  world  premiere  of  Nabokov's  Love's 
labors  lost  in  Brussels.  She  makes  her 
debut  with  the  Boston  Symphony  this 
weekend. 


MAUREEN  FORRESTER,  who  appeared 
most  recently  with  the  Orchestra  two 
summers  ago,  is  a  native  of  Canada.  Early 
in  her  career  she  recorded  Mahler's  Songs 
of  a  wayfarer  and  Beethoven's  Ninth  sym- 
phony for  RCA  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony, directed  by  Charles  Munch.  In 
the  years  since  she  has  sung  for  audi- 
ences on  five  continents  in  concert,  with 
orchestra  and  in  opera.  During  the  past 
season  she  has  appeared  with  the  New 
York  Handel  Society  in  Saul,  with  the 
Bach  Aria  Group  at  Alice  Tully  Hall,  and 
has  been  a  guest  with  more  than  a  dozen 
orchestras,  among  them  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony,  the  Detroit  Symphony,  the 
Montreal  Symphony  and  the  Ottawa  Sym- 
phony. She  has  given  a  recital  tour 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  sang  at  the  Cincinnati  May  Festival 
under  Leonard  Bernstein's  direction.  She 
returned  earlier  this  month  from  her  sec- 
ond tour  of  Australia.  Maureen  Forrester 
has  recently  been  devoting  more  time  to 
opera:  her  roles  have  included  Dido  in 
Dido  and  Aeneas,  Marcel  I  ina  in  Figaro, 
Ulrica  in  Un  ballo  in  maschera,  the  Witch 
in  Hansel  and  Crete/,  Cornelia  in  Ciulio 
Cesare,  and  Fricka  in  Die  Walkure.  Her 
many  recordings  are  on  the  RCA,  Colum- 
bia, Vanguard,  London,  Westminster  and 
Desto  labels. 


GIUSEPPE  GIACOMINI  appears  for  the 
first  time  in  the  United  States  this  week- 
end. A  native  of  Padua,  Italy,  he  began 
his  career  by  winning  a  number  of  im- 
portant competitions,  among  them  those 
of  La  Scala,  Milan,  and  the  Teatro  San 
Carlo,  Naples.  He  made  his  operatic  debut 
six  years  ago  in  Madama  Butterfly,  then 
toured  through  Eastern  Europe.  During 
recent  years  he  has  sung  with  the 
Deutsche  Oper  in  Berlin,  the  Hamburg 
State  Opera,  the  Monte  Carlo  Opera,  the 
Lisbon  Opera,  the  Bordeaux  Opera,  and 
at  the  Dublin  Festival.  He  has  also  ap- 
peared in  concert  in  many  countries  of 
Europe. 


STAFFORD  DEAN,  born  in  England,  was 
a  member  of  the  Sadler's  Wells  Opera 
Company  for  several  seasons.  He  sang 
at  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Covent  Gar- 
den, for  the  first  time  in  1969,  and  has 
been  a  regular  performer  there  since.  In 
recent  seasons  he  has  also  appeared  with 
the  Stuttgart  Opera,  at  the  Munich  Festi- 
val, in  Bordeaux,  Hamburg,  Berlin  and 
Prague,  as  well  as  with  the  Scottish  Opera 
and  at  the  Glyndebourne  Festival.  In  con- 
cert he  has  sung  regularly  with  the  lead- 
ing English  orchestras  in  oratorio  and 
orchestral  works.  Last  season  he  sang  the 
solo  part  of  Shostakovich's  Symphony  no. 
14  in  Russian,  and  took  part  in  perform- 
ances of  the  St  John  Passion,  Messiah,  the 
Requiem  by  Verdi,  Threni  by  Stravinsky, 
in  addition  to  many  other  works.  He  first 
appeared  in  the  United  States  last  Novem- 
ber in  a  concert  by  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic. He  has  made  several  record- 
ings. 


THE  CHORUS 

THE  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
sponsored  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Boston 
University  was  formed  in  1970.  John 
Oliver,  who  is  director  of  choral  and 
vocal  activities  for  Tanglewood,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  MIT,  and  director  of 
the  MIT  Glee  Club  and  Choral  Society 
and  of  the  Framingham  Choral  Society, 
has  been  director  of  the  Festival  Chorus 
since  its  foundation.  Members  of  the 
chorus  come  from  the  Greater  Boston 
area,  and  rehearse  throughout  the  year. 
They  made  their  debut  in  1970  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  in  a  performance  of  Bee- 
thoven's Ninth  Symphony,  conducted  by 
Leonard  Bernstein,  and  have  since  taken 
part  in  performances  directed  by  Wil- 
liam Steinberg,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Colin  Davis, 
Arthur  Fiedler  and  Michael  Tilson  Thomas. 

Among  the  many  works  in  which  they 
have  sung  are  Mahler's  Symphony  no.  2 
and  Symphony  no.  8,  Berlioz's  Grande 
messe  des  morts  and  Damnation  of  Faust, 
Mozart's  Requiem  and  Haydn's  Die  Jah- 
reszeiten.  With  the  Boston  Pops  they 
have  taken  part  in  a  Lerner  and  Loewe 
program.  The  Tanglewood  Choir  is  made 
up  of  students  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  and  local   residents. 
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cylbout  SummerPlanting 


Some  people  are  under  the  impression  that  summer  planting 
endangers  the  plants.  Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  summer  is  an  excellent  time  to  plant.  Most  top  growth 
has  occurred,  and  it  is  the  right  time  to  develop  a  strong  root 
system.  Next  year's  buds  become  well  established.  Plants  moved  in 
summer  and  fall  have  a  head  start  in  terms  of  spring  growth  and 
flowering  over  those  transplanted  the  next  spring.  In  summer, 
plants  are  fully  leafed-out  and  look  like  they  will  in  a  landscape, 
therefore  you  are  surer  to  select  the  right  size  and  shape.  In  the 
case  of  a  shade  tree  or  hedge,  you  create  an  immediate  effect  with 
summer  planting.  Finally,  and  we  hate  to  admit  this,  we  just  have 
more  time  to  spend  with  you  in  summer.  If  you'd  like  a  little 
tour  through  a  section  of  our  thousand  green  acres  of  growing 
things,  we're  happy  to  oblige.  Come  in  and  visit  us  one  day  during 
the  summer.  You'll  find  it  a  treat.  And  please  remember,  every- 
thing you  see  in  our  Garden  Center  is  right  for  summer  planting. 

Weston  Nurseries.  Rte.  135,  near  495,  Hopkinton,  Mass.  01748. 
Tel:  435-3414.  From  the  Boston  area,  call  235-3431. 
Open  year  'round  Monday  thru  Saturday. 

Wes  ton  lyurseries 

of  Hopkinton 

growing  New  England's  largest  variety  of  landscape-size  plants,  shrubs  and  trees. 
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TANGLEWOOD 


Opposite  the  Lion  Gate  stands  a  small  red  cottage,  a  replica  of  the 
building  where  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  took  up  residence  in  1848.  At 
that  time  the  cottage  stood  on  the  borders  of  Tanglewood,  the  estate 
of  a  wealthy  banker  and  merchant  from  Boston,  William  Aspinwall 
Tappan.  The  beauty  of  the  Berkshire  hills  and  valleys  must  have  helped 
to  inspire  Tanglewood  Tales;  certainly  the  countryside,  the  climate  and 
the  closeness  to  New  York  and  Boston  attracted  distinguished  residents, 
builders  of  magnificent  houses,  where  one  could  escape  the  hubbub  of 
city  life. 

Many  of  them  were  lovers  of  music,  and  in  the  summer  of  1934  there 
were  organized  three  outdoor  concerts  at  one  of  the  estates  in  Inter- 
laken,  a  mile  or  two  from  Tanglewood.  The  performances  were  given 
by  members  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  conducted  by  Henry  Hadley. 
This  experiment  was  so  successful  that  during  the  following  months 
the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  was  incorporated,  and  the  series 
was  repeated  in  1935. 

The  Festival  committee  then  invited  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
to  take  part  the  next  summer.  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  Orchestra's 
first  concert  in  the  Berkshires  in  a  tent  at  'Holmwood',  a  former  Vander- 
bilt  estate  —  today  Foxhollow  School.  About  5,000  people  attended 
each  of  the  three  concerts. 

In  the  winter  of  1936  the  owners  of  Tanglewood,  Mrs  Gorham  Brooks 
and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall  Tappan,  descendants  of  William  Tappan, 
offered  the  estate  —  210  acres  of  lawns  and  meadows — with  the 
buildings,  as  a  gift  to  Dr  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony.  It 
was  gratefully  accepted,  and  on  August  12  1937  the  largest  crowd  in 
the  Festival's  history  assembled  in  a  tent  for  the  first  concert  at  Tangle- 
wood —  a  program  of  music  by  Wagner.  As  Koussevitzky  began  to 
conduct  'The  ride  of  the  Valkyries',  a  fierce  storm  erupted.  The  roar 
of  the  thunder  and  the  heavy  splashing  of  the  rain  on  the  tent  totally 
overpowered  Wagner's  heavy  orchestration.  Three  times  Koussevitzky 
stopped  the  Orchestra,  three  times  he  resumed  as  there  were  lulls  in 
the  storm.  Since  some  of  the  players'  instruments  were  damaged  by 
water,  the  second  half  of  the  program  had  to  be  changed. 

As  the  concert  came  to  its  end,  Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  a  leading 
light  in  the  foundation  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  mounted 
the  stage  and  addressed  the  audience:  'The  storm  has  proved  con- 
clusively the  need  for  a  shed.  We  must  raise  the  $100,000  necessary  to 
build.'  The  response  was  immediate.  Plans  for  the  Music  Shed  were 
drawn  up  by  the  eminent  architect  Eliel  Saarinen  and  modified  by 
Josef  Franz  of  Stockbridge,  who  also  directed  construction,  and  the 
building  was  miraculously  completed  on  June  16  1938,  a  month  ahead 
of  schedule.  Seven  weeks  later  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  inaugural 
concert  —  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony. 

By  1941  the  annual  Festival  had  already  broadened  so  widely  in  size  and 
scope  as  to  attract  nearly  100,000  visitors  during  the  summer.  The 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber  Music  Hall  and  several  small  studios 
had  been  built,  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  had  been  established. 

Tanglewood  today  has  an  annual  attendance  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
during  the  eight-week  season.  In  addition  to  the  twenty-four  regular 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  the  Orchestra  gives  a  weekly  Open 
rehearsal  on  Saturday  mornings  to  benefit  the  Pension  Fund,  there  are 
Boston  Pops  concerts,  there  are  the  Festival  of  Contemporary  music, 
sponsored  in  co-operation  with  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard, 
and  almost  daily  concerts  by  the  gifted  musicians  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center.  Tanglewood  remains  unique:  nowhere  else  in  the  world  is 
there  such  a  wealth  of  artistic  activity,  nowhere  else  can  music  be  heard 
in  surroundings  of  such  incomparable  beauty. 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Henry  Lee  Higginson,  soldier,  philanthro- 
pist and  amateur  musician,  dreamed  many 
years  of  founding  a  great  and  permanent 
orchestra   in    his   home   town   of   Boston. 
When    at    last    his    dreams    approached 
reality,    in    the   spring   of  1881,   he   com- 
mitted  to   paper  a   statement  which   de- 
scribed  his   purposes  and   intentions.   He 
explored  many  specifics,  among  them  the 
engagement    of    conductor    and    players, 
'reserving  to  myself  the  right  to  all  their 
time  needed  for  rehearsals  and  for  con- 
certs, and  allowing  them  to  give  lessons 
when    they    had    time'.    He    planned    'to 
give  in  Boston  as  many  serious  concerts 
of  classical   music  as  were  wanted,  and 
also   to   give   at   other   times,   and    more 
especially   in   the  summer,  concerts  of  a 
lighter   kind   of   music'.   Prices   of  admis- 
sion  were  to  be   kept  'low  always'.  The 
conductor's    charge    was    to    'select    the 
musicians    when    new    men    are   needed, 
select  the  programmes,  .  .  .  conduct  all 
the  rehearsals  and  concerts  .  .  .  and  gen- 
erally be  held  responsible  for  the  proper 
production  of  all  his  performances'.  Ad- 
ministrative help  and  a  librarian  were  also 
to  be  engaged. 


The  initial  number  of  the  players  was  to 
be  70,  and  in  addition  to  concerts  there 
were  to  be  public  rehearsals.  As  for  the 
orchestra's  financial  structure,  of  the  esti- 
mated annual  cost  of  $115,000  Major 
Higginson  reckoned  to  provide  himself 
for  the  deficit  of  $50,000.  He  continued: 
'One  more  thing  should  come  from  this 
scheme,  namely,  a  good  honest  school 
of  musicians.  Of  course  it  would  cost  us 
some  money,  which  would  be  well  spent.' 


The  inaugural  concert  took  place  on 
October  22  1881.  The  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Daily  Evening  Traveller  wrote 
two  days  later:  'Music  Hall  was  the 
scene   of  a   large   and   brilliant  gathering 


on  Saturday  evening  at  the  opening  con- 
cert of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Mr  Ceorg  Hen- 
schel.  We  find  it  necessary  only  to  refer 
to  the  princely  munificence  of  Mr  Hig- 
ginson, who  instituted  the  course,  and  to 
whose  efforts  alone  more  credit  is  due 
for  the  best  interests  of  music  than  all 
the  "close  corporation  societies"  ever 
organized  in  this  city.  The  selection  of 
Mr  Georg  Henschel  as  director  of  the 
orchestra  is  an  evidence  of  the  founder's 
astuteness  and  sound  common  sense,  for 
although  the  announcement  raised  some 
criticisms  which  are  far  from  compli- 
mentary, the  results  attained  [Saturday] 
evening  under  that  gentleman's  baton 
amply  and  doubly  proved  the  wisdom 
of  the  choice,  for  there  has  not  been  a 
leader  in  our  musical  circles  during  re- 
cent years  who  has  succeeded  in  impart- 
ing so  much  of  his  own  musicianly  quali- 
ties and  magnetism  as  did  Mr  Henschel 
on  Saturday  evening  .  .  .' 


Tickets  for  the  season  had  gone  on  sale 
about  six  weeks  earlier,  and  by  six 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  first  booking, 
there  was  a  line  of  seventy-five  people 
outside  the  Box  Office,  some  of  whom 
had  waited  all  night.  By  the  end  of  the 
season  concerts  were  sold  out,  and  ticket 
scalpers  had  already  started  operations. 
Mr  Higginson  wrote  a  letter  to  the  press, 
which  was  published  on  March  21  1882: 
'When  last  spring  the  general  scheme 
for  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  was  put  forth,  the  grave  doubt 
in  my  mind  was  whether  they  were 
wanted.  This  doubt  has  been  dispelled 
by  a  most  kindly  and  courteous  public, 
and  therefore  the  scheme  will  stand.' 


Symphony  concerts  continued  to  be  held 
in  the  old  Music  Hall  for  nearly  twenty 
years,   until   Symphony   Hall   was  opened 
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in  1900.  The  new  building  was  immedi- 
ately acclaimed  as  one  of  the  world's 
most  acoustically  perfect  concert  rooms. 
Georg  Henschel  was  succeeded  by  Wil- 
helm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur, 
and  the  legendary  Karl  Muck,  all  of  them 
German-born. 


Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the  musicians 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  had  given  their 
first  'Promenade  concert',  to  fulfill  Mr 
Higginson's  wish  to  give  Boston  'concerts 
of  a  lighter  kind  of  music'.  From  the 
earliest  days  there  were  both  music 
and  refreshments  at  the  'Promenades'  — 
a  novel  idea  to  which  Bostonians  re- 
sponded enthusiastically.  The  concerts, 
soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime  and 
to  be  renamed  'Popular',  and  later  'Pops', 
fast  became  a  tradition. 


The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
was  greatly  changed  in  1918.  The  vicious 
anti-German  feeling  then  prevalent  re- 
sulted in  the  internment  and  later  dis- 
missal of  Dr  Muck.  Several  of  the  German 
players  also  found  their  contracts  termi- 
nated at  the  same  time.  Mr  Higginson, 
then  in  his  eighties,  felt  the  burden  of 
maintaining  the  Orchestra  by  himself  was 
now  too  heavy,  and  entrusted  the  Or- 
chestra to  a  Board  of  Trustees.  Henri 
Rabaud  was  engaged  as  Conductor,  to  be 
succeeded  the  following  season  by  Pierre 
Monteux. 


During  Monteux's  first  year  with  the 
Orchestra,  there  was  a  serious  crisis.  The 
Boston  Symphony  at  that  time  was  the 
only  major  orchestra  whose  members  did 
not  belong  to  the  Musicians  Union.  This 
was  a  policy  strictly  upheld  by  Mr  Hig- 
ginson, who  had  always  believed  it  to  be 
solely  the  responsibility  of  the  Conductor 
to  choose  the  Orchestra's  personnel.  But 
the  players  were  restive,  and  many  wanted 
Union  support  to  fight  for  higher  sal- 
aries. There  came  a  Saturday  evening 
when  about  a  third  of  the  Orchestra  re- 
fused to  play  the  scheduled  concert,  and 


Monteux  was  forced  to  change  his  pro- 
gram minutes  before  the  concert  was 
due  to  start.  The  Trustees  meanwhile  re- 
fused to  accede  to  the  players'  demands. 


The  Boston  Symphony  was  left  short  of 
about  thirty  members.  Monteux,  demon- 
strating characteristic  resource,  tact  and 
enterprise,  first  called  on  the  Orchestra's 
pensioners,  several  of  whom  responded 
to  his  appeal,  then  held  auditions  to  fill 
the  remaining  vacancies.  Two  present 
members  of  the  Orchestra,  the  violinists 
Rolland  Tapley  and  Clarence  Knudson, 
were  among  the  young  Americans  en- 
gaged. During  the  following  seasons  Mon- 
teux rebuilt  the  Orchestra  into  a  great 
ensemble.  In  1924  Bostonians  gave  him 
a  grateful  farewell,  realising  that  he  had 
once  more  given  the  city  an  orchestra 
that  ranked  with  the  world's  finest.  It 
was  not  until  1942  that  the  conductor  and 
players  of  the  Boston  Symphony  finally 
joined   the   Musicians    Union. 


The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship,  electric  per- 
sonality, and  catholic  taste  proved  so 
enduring  that  he  served  an  unprece- 
dented term  of  twenty-five  years.  There 
were  many  striking  moves  towards  expan- 
sion: recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the 
pioneering  days  of  1917,  continued  with 
increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio  broad- 
casts of  concerts.  In  1929  the  free  Espla- 
nade Concerts  on  the  Charles  River  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  since 
1915,  and  who  became  the  following 
year  the  eighteenth  Conductor  of  the 
Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  continues  to  hold 
today.  In  1936  Koussevitzky  led  the  Or- 
chestra in  their  first  concerts  here  in  the 
Berkshires,  and  two  years  later  he  and 
the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence  at  Tanglewood. 


Henry  Lee  Higginson's  dream  of  'a  good 
honest  school  for  musicians'  was  pas- 
sionately shared  by  Serge  Koussevitzky. 
In    1940   the   dream    was    realized    when 


EVENING 
AT  POPS 

on  television 

with 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER  & 

THE  BOSTON  POPS 

ORCHESTRA 

produced  for  PBS 
by  WGBH-Boston 

with  guest  artists 

July  3 

AN   EVENING  OF 

COLE  PORTER 

July  10 

ILANA  VERED 

July  17 

THE  NEW  SEEKERS 

July  24 

ELLA  FITZGERALD 

July  31 

CARMEN   DE 
LAVALLADE 

August  7 

BOOTS   RANDOLPH 

August  14 

RICHARD  TUCKER  & 

ROBERT  MERRILL 

August  21 
BOSTON   BALLET 

August  28 
VIRGIL  FOX 

September  4 
ANNA  MOFFO 

September  11 

CHRISTOPHER 

PARKENING 

September  18 

OLD  TIMERS'   NIGHT 

with   EUBIE   BLAKE 

EVENING  AT  POPS  will  be  broadcast 
nationally  by  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service  three  times  weekly  (Tuesdays 
at  8  pm,  Fridays  at  9  pm  &  Sundays 
at  8  pm).  Check  in  the  local  press 
for  the  correct  times  for  your  area. 
In  Boston  EVENING  AT  POPS  will  be 
shown  at  9  pm  on  Tuesdays. 


PIERRE  MONTEUX 


SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY 


CHARLES  MUNCH 


EVENTS  & 
EXHIBITIONS 
IN  AND  AROUND 
THE  BERKSHIRES 


the  Orchestra  founded  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood.  This  sum- 
mer academy  for  young  artists  was  and 
remains  unique,  and  its  influence  has 
been  felt  on  music  throughout  the  world. 
(An  article  about  the  Center  is  printed 
elsewhere  in  the  book.) 


RCA,  including  some  of  the  world's  first 
issues  in  quadraphonic  sound.  Mr  Stein- 
berg appeared  regularly  on  television,  and 
during  his  tenure  concerts  were  broad- 
cast for  the  first  time  in  four-channel 
sound  over  two  of  Boston's  radio  stations. 


LENOX  ARTS  CENTER 

Lenox 

LENOX  LIBRARY 

Lenox 

MUSIC  MOUNTAIN 

Falls  Village,  Connecticut 

YALE  CONCERTS 

Norfolk,  Connecticut 

BERKSHIRE  THEATRE  FESTIVAL 

Stockbridge 

SHARON   PLAYHOUSE 

Sharon,  Connecticut 

WILLI AMSTOWN  THEATRE 

Williamstown 

JACOB'S  PILLOW  DANCE 
FESTIVAL 

Lee 

BERKSHIRE  COUNTY 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

Pittsfield 

BERKSHIRE  MUSEUM 

Pittsfield 

CHESTERWOOD  STUDIO 
MUSEUM 

Glendale 

CLARK  ART  INSTITUTE 

Williamstown 

HANCOCK  SHAKER  VILLAGE 

Hancock 

STOCKBRIDGE  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 

Stockbridge 

NAUMKEAG 

Stockbridge 

MISSION   HOUSE 

Stockbridge 

OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 

Stockbridge 

WILLIAMS  COLLEGE  MUSEUM 
OF  ART 

Williamstown 


Details  of  these  and  other  events 
and  exhibitions  in  the  Berkshires 
may  be  found  in  UpCountry 


In  1949  Koussevitzky  was  succeeded 
as  Music  Director  of  the  Orchestra  by 
Charles  Munch.  During  his  time  in  Boston 
Dr  Munch  continued  the  tradition  of  sup- 
porting contemporary  composers,  and  in- 
troduced much  music  from  the  French 
repertoire  to  this  country.  The  Boston 
Symphony  toured  abroad  for  the  first 
time,  and  was  the  first  American  orches- 
tra to  appear  in  the  USSR.  In  1951  Munch 
restored  the  Open  rehearsals,  an  adapta- 
tion of  Mr  Higginson's  original  Friday 
'rehearsals',  which  later  had  become 
the  regular  Friday  afternoon  concerts  we 
know  today. 


Erich  Leinsdorf  became  Music  Director  in 
the  fall  of  1962.  During  his  seven  years 
with  the  Orchestra,  he  presented  many 
premieres  and  restored  many  forgotten 
and  neglected  works  to  the  repertoire. 
As  his  two  predecessors  had  done,  he 
made  many  recordings  for  RCA,  including 
the  complete  symphonies  of  Brahms  and 
Beethoven,  and  a  major  cycle  of  Proko- 
fiev's music.  Mr  Leinsdorf  was  an  ener- 
getic Director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full- 
tuition  Fellowship  program  was  instituted. 
Many  concerts  were  televised  during 
his  tenure. 


William  Steinberg  succeeded  Mr  Leins- 
dorf in  1969,  and  in  the  years  since  the 
Orchestra  has  continued  its  steady  prog- 
ress as  one  of  the  foremost  symphonic 
organizations  in  America.  Mr  Steinberg 
conducted  several  world  and  American 
premieres,  he  led  the  Boston  Symphony's 
1971  tour  to  Europe,  and  directed  con- 
certs in  cities  on  the  East  coast,  in  the 
South  and  the  Mid-west.  He  made  re- 
cordings for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  Artistic  Director  of  Tangle- 
wood,  takes  up  his  duties  as  Music 
Director  this  fall.  Mr  Ozawa,  who  came 
to  Tanglewood  as  a  conducting  student 
at  the  invitation  of  Charles  Munch,  has 
been  closely  associated  with  the  Orches- 
tra in  the  years  since.  His  first  appear- 
ances in  Boston  as  Music  Director  are 
eagerly  awaited. 


In  1964  the  Orchestra  established  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  an 
ensemble  made  up  of  its  principal  play- 
ers. Each  year  the  Chamber  Players  give 
concerts  in  Boston,  and  have  made  sev- 
eral tours  both  of  the  United  States  and 
of  foreign  countries,  including  England, 
Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  France  and  the 
USSR.  They  have  appeared  on  television 
and  have  made  many  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA. 


Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Inc.  presents  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony and  Boston  Pops  Orchestras  and 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers, is  active  in  the  sponsorship  of  Youth 
Concerts  in  Boston,  is  deeply  involved  in 
television,  radio  and  recording  projects, 
and  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
Symphony  Hall  in  Boston  and  the  estate 
here  at  Tanglewood.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Mr  Higginson's  projected 
$115,000  to  a  sum  more  than  $6  million. 
It  is  supported  not  only  by  its  audiences, 
but  by  grants  from  the  Federal  and  State 
governments,  and  by  the  generosity  of 
many  businesses  and  individuals.  Without 
their  support,  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra would  be  unable  to  continue  its 
pre-eminent  position  in  the  world  of 
music. 


ERICH   LEINSDORF 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG 


D 


THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


Casual  visitors  to  Tanglewood  may  well  be  amazed  at  the  variety  of 
music  they  hear  coming  from  many  locations  on  the  grounds.  Much 
of  it  is  being  played  by  the  young  artists  taking  part  in  the  programs  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  The  Center  was  established  here  in  1940 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  fulfilling  the  hopes  and  dreams  of 
two  of  the  most  important  figures  in  the  Orchestra's  history,  Henry  Lee 
Higginson,  the  founder,  and  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor  and  Music 
Director  from  1924  until  1949.  Mr  Higginson  wrote  in  1881  of  his  wish 
to  establish  a  'good  honest  school  for  musicians',  while  for  many  years 
Dr  Koussevitzky  dreamed  of  an  academy  where  young  musicians  could 
extend  their  professional  training  and  add  to  their  artistic  experience, 
guided  by  the  most  eminent  international  musicians.  Koussevitzky  was 
Director  of  the  Center  from  its  founding  until  his  death  in  1951,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Charles  Munch.  Erich  Leinsdorf  was  Director  from 
1963  until  his  retirement  in  1969,  and  since  that  time  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  the  Center's  direction  has  been  in  the  hands  of  Gunther 
Schuller. 

Young  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world  come  to  Tanglewood  each 
summer  to  spend  eight  weeks  of  stimulating  practical  study.  They  meet 
with  and  learn  from  musicians  of  the  greatest  experience  in  orchestral 
and  chamber  performance,  in  conducting  and  composition.  The  dis- 
tinguished faculty  includes  the  principal  players  and  other  members  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  as  well  as  leading  soloists,  conductors 
and  composers  of  the' day.  The  emphasis  is  on  learning  and  performing 
under  completely  professional  conditions. 

The  many  resources  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are  at  the  service  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center.  There  are  numerous  studios  for  practice  and 
chamber  music,  and  extensive  libraries.  The  Berkshire  Music  Center 
Orchestra  and  the  Center's  many  other  performing  groups  hold  most  of 
their  rehearsals  and  concerts  in  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  while  lectures, 
seminars,  conducting  classes,  vocal  and  choral  rehearsals,  composers' 
forums  and  concerts  of  chamber  music  take  place  in  the  Chamber  Music 
Hall,  in  the  West  Barn,  on  the  Rehearsal  Stage,  in  the  Hawthorne  Cot- 
tage, and  in  small  studios  situated  both  on  the  grounds  of  Tanglewood, 
and  in  buildings  in  Lenox  specially  leased  by  the  Orchestra  for  the 
summer. 

Nearly  one  hundred  keyboard  instruments,  available  for  individual  prac- 
tice without  charge,  are  generously  provided  for  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  each  year  by  the  Baldwin  Piano  and  Organ  Company,  while  other 
instruments,  percussion  for  example,  are  provided  by  the  Orchestra. 

Each  year  the  Center  concentrates  on  a  Festival  of  Contemporary  music, 
thanks  to  the  generosity  and  co-operation  of  the  Fromm  Music  Founda- 
tion at  Harvard.  The  Boston  Symphony  is  assisted  in  supporting  the 
Center  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  a  Federal  agency,  as 
well  as  by  generous  individual  and  corporate  sponsors. 
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BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  1973 


FESTIVAL  OF 
CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 


August  4  to  August  9 

sponsored  by  the 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

AT  TANGLEWOOD 

in  co-operation  with  the 

FROMM  FOUNDATION  AT  HARVARD 


August  4  at  2.30  pm 

RECITAL.  OF  CONTEMPORARY 

VOCAL  MUSIC 


August  5  at  8.30  pm 
August  6  at  8.30  pm 

MUSIC  THEATRE 

including  the  American  premiere 
of  Bruno  Maderna's  Satyricon 


August  7  at  8.30  pm 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERT 

including  the  world  premiere 

of  a  chamber  work  by  John  Heiss" 

August  8  at  8.30  pm 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERT 

including  the  world  premiere  of 
Concerto  lor  lour  groups  ol  instruments 
by  Peter  Lieberson1' 

August  9  at  8.30  pm 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ORCHESTRA 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER  conductor 
including  the  world  premiere  of 
West  Indian  lights     by  James  Drew" 

"commissioned  by  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood  in  co-operation 
with  the  Fromm  Foundation  at  Harvard 
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DAYS   IN  THE  ARTS 


is  a  program  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  designed  to  introduce  Boston 
Public  School  children  to  the  arts  by 
using  the  cultural  resources  of  Tangle- 
wood  and  Berkshire  County.  Thirty  fifth- 
and  sixth-graders  come  each  week  to 
spend  four  days  meeting  with  profes- 
sionals and  students  and  attending  vari- 
ous performances  on  the  Tanglewood 
grounds.  The  children  also  enjoy  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  Berkshires  through 
swimming,  hiking,  and  visiting  the  Pleas- 
ant Valley  Sanctuary,  but  the  emphasis  is 
on  the  arts. 

The  program  is  made  possible  this  sum- 
mer by  Title  I  funds  from  the  City  of 
Boston  and  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
artists  and  artists-in-training  who  volun- 
teer their  time  and  talent.  Members  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  stu- 
dents of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
demonstrate  their  instruments,  student 
dancers  from  Jacob's  Pillow  give  a  spe- 
cial introductory  workshop,  participants 
in  the  Lenox  Arts  Center  lend  their  ex- 
perience and  expertise,  and  five  full-time 
counselors  integrate  their  talents  in  art, 
music,  drama,  and   photography. 

Days  in  the  Arts  is  an  attempt  to  give  the 
participating  children  a  pleasant  initiation 
into  the  world  of  music,  dance,  drama 
and  art.  It  is  through  the  arts  that  a  child 
can  build  a  bridge  from  his  imagination 
to  reality.  If  he  learns  to  cross  that  bridge 
with  ease,  perhaps  the  beauty  he  creates 
in  the  imaginary  world  will  remain  in  the 
real  world  he  helps  to  create  when  he  is 
an   adult. 


Whitestone 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Concertmaster  and  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  is  Chairman  of  the  Faculty,  and  the  administrative 
staff  of  the  Orchestra  is  responsible  for  day-to-day  organization. 

This  summer  the  musicians  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  continue 
not  only  their  extensive  programs  of  rehearsals,  seminars  and  lectures, 
but  also  give  a  great  number  of  public  performances  —  orchestral  con- 
certs, chamber  concerts,  productions  of  music  theatre,  composers' 
forums  and  vocal  concerts.  Meanwhile,  under  the  auspices  of  Boston 
University,  young  artists  of  high  school  age  are  taking  part  in  programs 
of  music,  theatre  and  the  visual  arts.  Details  of  these  activities  can  be 
had  from  the  office  of  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood,  located  near 
the  Main  Gate. 

Fellowships  are  awarded  to  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center,  who  are  chosen  by  audition  on  a  competitive  basis. 
The  cost  of  this  support  is  enormous,  and  adds  each  year  substantially  to 
the  deficit  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Details  of  how  you  can 
help  are  printed  elsewhere  in  the  program;  meanwhile,  you  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend  the  concerts  of  the  Center,  and  see  and  hear  for  your- 
self the  extraordinary  enthusiasm  and  musical  caliber  of  Tanglewood's 
young  musicians. 
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TANGLEWOOD    LENOX    MASSACHUSETTS 


NORTH    PARKING 


The  Berkshire  Festival  Program  is  published  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Inc.,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115,  and  Tanglewood,  Lenox, 
Massachusetts  01240. 

The  advertising  representatives  are  MediaRep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler  Office 
Building,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233.  Inquiries  for 
advertising  space  should  be  addressed  to  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  of  MediaRep 
Center. 
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Put  a  little  Ozawa 


^5  _ 

Boston,  New  York  and  Providence 

Join  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Share  the 
excitement  of  Seiji  Ozawa' s  first  season  as  Music 
Director. 

Subscriptions  are  available  now,  ranging  from 
3  to  22  concerts,  $10.50  on  up.  For  a  full  informa- 
tional brochure  write:  ^  w 


M* 


^M 


Subscription  Brochure,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.  02115. 

Seiji  Ozawa.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Put  a  little  excitement  in  your  life. 


CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

BOSTON   EDISON  COMPANY 

CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

WM   FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN   HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HEARST  FOUNDATION 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS   NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

THE  SHAWMUT  ASSOCIATION   BANKS 

STATE  STREET  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


Whitestone  Photo 
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People  care  about  Dannon 
because  Dannon  cares 
about  yogurt.     "*"' 


The  way  Dannon  watches  over  its  yogurt!  The  fruit  has  to  be 
just  so.  Everything  has  to  be  100%  natural  — nothing  artificial. 
Packages  even  spell  out  the  dating  in  plain  English.  And  they're 
delivered  direct  to  each  store  — so  the  yogurt  is  always  in  fresh, 
perfect  condition. 

Is  it  worth  going  to  all  this  trouble?  All  we  can  tell  you  is  that 
Dannon  is  America's  best-selling  yogurt  by  far. 


Dannon 

The  natural  one. 
No  artificial  anything. 
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